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INTRODUCTION 


It may sound qmical to say that this tepott is a piece of opportunism, but 
such is the case. The idea of a realistic examination of the public library service 
and its needs is not a new one. The Survey of 1936-7 was a beginning. Those 
who planned that survey had hoped that the descriptive accounts of varioi^ 
districts would be followed by an intensive study of the different phases of library 
work — ^that a series of committees, armed with the very considerable material 
gathered during the Survey and supplementing this as proved necessary, would 
be able to issue detailed constructive reports affording guidance and stimulating 
better standards of service. The work was commenced. For example, one 
committee devoted much time and thought to proposed improvements in library 
legislation. But the period following the Survey was overshadowed by the 
controversy created by attempts to secure internal reforms. While the L.A. was 
still arguing fruitlessly about its constitution and its educational syllabus, to the 
neglect of other more important considerations for which these internal reforms 
would have paved the way, the war came and to many it seemed then that dis- 
cussion of any forward policy for librarianship must await better, more leisurely 
times. The war brought its own problems and difficulties whidi had to be faced 
both by the members individually and by the Council and the Emergency 
Committee in succession. 

But, once we were able to settle down to the normality of war, such as it is, 
two inescapable facts emerged. One was that war-time conditions demonstrated, 
as never before, the essential value of the library service. Libraries did not 
become less but more important. The other was that however destructive war 
might unfortunately prove in many respects, it was dominantly a constructive 
force — ^at least that we had to view it as such if we were to maintain the will to 
win. We were and are fighting not merely to retain or regain the things we bad, 
but to earn the opportunity for the better things that we hope to secure after the 
war, things not omy or largely material but things also of the mind and of the 
spirit. Since, then, we fight not for “ a world fit for heroes ” but oi^^t for 
ordinary people to live in freely and fully, we find our inspiration and our H^ca- 
tion in the idea not of reconstruction alone but of revivification. The inflSUate 
and invaluable result of this attitude of mind is that we are, as a nation, not content 
with hoping for a better post-war world ; we feel that it is urgently necessary to 
plan now for that future. This impulse has been evidenced in all phases of life. 
Doctors, scientists, educationists, administrators, economists — all have turned 
their attention to post-war programmes. The need has never been forgotten by 
this Association. Occasioi^y a critic would suggest that this was not the time, 
but to most of us it was only too dear that this was the time, and that if we waited 
until after the war we should be too late. Events will move rapidly when peace 
comes. The post-war period will present grave problems. If the opportunities 
ate not to be lost, as many of them were after the last war, the utmost vision and 
foresight is demanded. Added to this is the feet that libraries themselves will be 
necessary elements in the reconstruction of most other things ; people then will 
need, more than ever, the services libraries can give. If libraries are not them- 
selves speedily put upon a sound basis they will fell in their duty to a recon- 
structing sodety. The critics also murmured that we cannot now guess what 
will be the circumstances of the immediate post-war world. That may be true. 
On the other hand, however, the fundamental values and conditions of librarianship 
will remain and if its organiaation is sound, and if its philosophy is well founded 
and widdy accepted, it can better adapt itsdf to these post-war circumstances 
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than if it remains ill-organized and uncertain as to its responsibilities and 
opportunities. 

The future of librarianship must, of course, rest as always in the hands of 
every member of the profession and of library authorities. Planning alone is 
not enough. The plans must be implemented and this is a task not for a 
committee or an Association, but for every individual. Nevertheless the duty 
of exploring the field and giving concrete expression to a programme is one that 
can, and indeed must, be delegated to a few. Having prepared such a programme 
they can present it for the consideration of members at large. If these then accept 
it, librarianship can move forward united. Until such a programme is present^ 
the aspirations of the individual members will remain unco-ordinated, lacking 
in direction and largely ineffective. 

Satisfied that it was their duty to attempt the preparation of such a programme 
the members of the Emergency Committee of the Library Association were 
exercised as to how the task could be undertaken. Conditions have been such 
as to compel them to adopt a method which I myself certainly regard as far from 
ideal. The normal course would have been to set up a strong representative 
committee which would have taken evidence — ^much on the lines of the 1924 
Public Libraries Committee. This seemed quite impracticable; all potential 
members of such a committee were men and women with war-time duties too 
pressing to permit of regular attendance. Moreover, unless the committee had 
engaged in a considerable amount of “ field work ” their findings might well 
have suffered from the same defect as the Report. This, for all its many 
virtues, has at times a strange unreality, due largely to its reliance upon statistics 
and statements as distinct from first-hand knowledge. 

Wisely or unwisely it is obviously not for me to say, the Emergency 
Committee decided to take an opportunity that presented itself for attaining at 
least a preliminary investigation. The results are embodied in this report. 

The opportunity arose in this way. As is known to members, early in the 
war the L.A. had endeavoured with some success to organize the transfer of books 
for children from evacuation to reception areas ; it also sought, with some if 
very slight success, to secure grants for this purpose from Grovernment funds. 
Among the many war-time matters that came forward were a few requests for 
assistance, made by overpressed reception authorities. These also were received 
by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, which sought the advice of the Library 
Association, as it was clear that the war-time needs of local authorities were closely 
related not only to their pre-war standards but also to their present abilities to 
serve ; moreover, it was by no means dear that it was cither practicable for the 
Trust to give such help or legitimately within its province to do so. The 
Emergency Committee, while keenly desirous to be of service not only to the 
Trust, which has long been so valuable a factor in library development, but also 
to the libraries concerned, felt that without a thorough investigation of conditions 
in general it could not wisely make any recommendations. It felt also that such 
an investigation would provide much of the first-hand information needed for 
the consideration of a post-war policy. In this view it was later strengthened by 
requests, from one of the Bran^es and from several members, that such a pro- 
gramme should be prepared. Consequently it dedded to ask me to devote six 
months to a study of war-time conditions and post-war possibilities. The 
Coundl of the City of Westminster was asked to release me from my duties as 
Qty Librarian for that period, a request to which they most generously agreed. 
I would express here my deep personal gratitude for this. Whatever benefit 
others may or may not gain from my survey and report, I know that I myself 
have gained a great deal — a better understanding of librarianship and everything 
for which it stands, an enhanced faith in its potentialities and, above all, the help 
and friendship of very many of my colleagues. 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust has added another to the many debts 
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that librarianship owes that body by defraying the cost of this investigation. 
Here I would make the position of the Trust quite clear. Its primary interest 
in the undertaking is that the Emergency Committee should report to it regarding 
war-time problems. It would be wrong to say that tlie Trust is not interested 
in the wider post-war aspects of the report, because rhe Trust is, fortunately for 
us, interested in every aspect of librarianship. But in this particular case its help 
must not be taken to imply either that this report has been written at its behest 
or that the Trust is contemplating any policy of assistance to library authorities 
on the lines of its previous benefactions or otherwise. It has, in brief, enabled 
the Association to carry out an investigation of war-time problems and permitted 
it at the same time to utilize the information thus gained for a wider and different, 
if related, project. For the general investigation and post-war programme the 
^Library Association is alone responsible. 

For the actual report here presented, however, I would make it clear that I 
alone am responsible. This is a personal report, incorporating the impressions 
and views of one man ; it is not the joint work of the Emergency Committee 
or any other committee of the Library Association and unless and until it receives 
approval it has no “ official ” status. Whether, and to what extent, the Associa- 
tion will in fact endorse the views and support the recommendations of the report 
is entirely a matter for the Association itself to determine. 

The time available has not been sufficient for me to make as extensive a 
survey as I would have wished or, when writing my report, to have any aim 
other than that of saying bluntly what I had to say. So I can only envy and not 
emulate the polished, lucid style of the Report. None the less I am satisfied 
in my own mind that I could not have arrived at any conclusions essentially 
different from those I here present no matte** how long I had devoted to the task ; 
otherwise I would not state them. The deficiencies and needs of the library 
service are too obvious to leave any honest and informed person in doubt. The 
reforms suggested are all matters to which our attention had been given long 
before this present survey was undertaken. 

I have, however, endeavoured to see and hear as much as I could. The 
work has fallen into two stages — ^the exploratory stage and the preparation of 
the report. Readers may care to know the general principles upon which I 
worked. 

In the exploratory stage I sought (a) to study and restudy the material available 
at the Library Association’s Information Department, including the replies to the 
questionnaires we issued to all libraries last June, (b) to see a cross section of 
urban and county libraries of differing types, (c) to meet a number of librarians 
working m different fields and under varying conditions and discuss with them 
their views on their own work in particular and on librarianship in general, and 
(J) to invite communications on any germane matters from any members who 
were willing thus to help me — and many responded. In addition, the Association 
organized a series of meetings, one in every Branch area in England and Wales, 
and one in a convenient centre in each of the regions not served by Branches. 
At all these meetings the frank and constructive discussions, to which all present 
were able to contribute, proved both stimulating and helpful. I also had the 
privilege of attending a meeting of the Council of the Scottish Library Association. 

When arranging my visits to libraries I tried not to be guided by any pre- 
conceived notions ; I did not “ select ” places because I thought they were good 
or bad or interesting. Instead, I planned a series of journeys which would take 
me into different parts of the country and saw whatever places I could e» route or 
within access of some centre at which I stayed for perhaps three or four days. In 
certain small areas I saw every, or practically every, public library of whatever size 
or kind, ^^erever I went — excepting in some of the larger places with which 
I was already not unfamiliar — ^I saw every department, and often every branch. 
In the counties I paid much attention to branches and centres — ^not only to 
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headquarters. A large part of most days 1 spent with librarians, either in their 
own premises or travelling from place to place — and we ** talked libraries *’ from 
all angles. Altogether I saw something of some 150 library systems and visited 
about 350 centt^ and branch libraries and service points. This strenuous 
programme was only made possible by the kindness, consideration and practical 
assistance of every librarian I met. This is Uterally true. I did not meet one 
librarian who did not extend me every friendship, nor one who was not completely 
frank and helpful. Whatever questions I asked, whatever I sought to see, I 
was happy to find that my task was viewed not with suspicion or lack of interest, 
but as an honest attempt to discover the truth and to co-ordinate the views of the 
whole profession. These colleagues — some old friends, others to whom I went 
as a stranger — ^will never know how deeply I appreciate their share in this joint 
task or how their collaboration brought home to me my own responsibility to do 
what justice I could to their united feith in the future of librarianship. 

In writing the report I have observed three principles : Firstly, I have tried 
to be completely realistic ; I have described things as I saw them ; I have not 
evaded the unpleasant nor sought to magnify it. I have assumed that this is a 
report for librarians and library authorities who have neither need nor desire for 
window-dressing. I think that more would have blamed me if I had tried to 
compromise, evade or gloss over deficiencies than will censure me because I 
have said some harsh things. Secondly, I have taken the view that my primary 
duty was that of propounding a policy for libraries in which the needs and 
conditions of the service itself received prior consideration. That is to say I 
have not been influenced by all the " ifs and ans ” and ancillary conditions which 
may or may not arise to influence our future. The doubting Thomases have 
reminded me that there may be changes in local government, in education, in 
the rating system, in this, tlmt and the other. If I had tried to frame a policy 
which heeded all these tmknown and unknowable elements I should have got 
nowhere. Instead I have stated, as well as I may, what we want as librarians 
for libraries, though I have, I believe, provided a scheme sufficiently based upon 
essentials to be adaptable, without serious sacrifice, to whatever circumstances 
may arise. Thirdly, I have prepared a fairly complete scheme, worked out in 
considerable detail. For this I have two reasons, which to me seem most 
important. A recent writer suggests that those who prepare schemes for after- 
the-war library work would do well to confine themselves to a few cardinal 
principles I disagree. By all means let us discover and assert these principles. 
They remain theoretical, academic and fruitless unless we can show in detail how 
they can be implemented and what precisely their implementation involves in 
organi2ation, administration, personnel and service. Then, surely we want to 
clear the decks for action. This report is not meant as a statement of principles 
or a descriptive account or a collection of pious hopes. It is intended as the first 
tentative blue print upon which construction can be based. If our members 
approve, here is a clear-cut scheme upon which we can at once proceed ; if they 
desire modifications, here are the basic resolutions to which amendments can be 
received. If they disapprove someone will have to set to work again and try 
and find a more acceptable set of concrete proposals — and the quashing of my 
proposals Vill at least tell my successor where not to tread — ^if we are to avoid 
merely sitting in conference discussing general principles until the next war 
comes. 

Somehow, however,! feel that, subject perhaps to modifications, our members 
will approve. I have talked with so many, young and old, and I know how they 
are thinking. 

Yet, even if they approve, the work is but begun. We shall at least then 
know exactly what we want. Every individual member will have to help to the 
utmost, and with a loyalty which overcomes dislike of detail by faith in essentials, 
if we are then to get it. One thing is certain — only a united, loyal and active 
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association can build a better future for librarianship, whatever form that future 
may take. 

May I here express my thanks and gratitude to all those who have helped 
me in this work and made it possible for me to undertake it : The Westminster 
Qty G)uncil for granting me leave of absence, Mr. Counc. C. P. Russell, Qiairman 
of the Westminster Qty Gjundl’s Emergency Q>mmittee, and Sir Parker Morris, 
Town Qerk, for their encouragement and help; Mr. W. S. Haugh, Deputy 
Librarian of Westminster, who has performed all my normal duties in my absence 
so ably that I have felt really “ free ” ; The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
for its financial assistance and for granting me access to much valuable information, 
and Mr. J. Wilkie, its Secretary, for invaluable advice on a wide variety of matters ; 
and to the members of the Emergency Committee of the Library Association not 
only because they entrusted me with the responsibility but for the way in which 
they have made it clear that they wished me to say my say without fear or favour. 

I am indebted also to all those colleagues who have helped me, by showing 
me their libraries, telling me their thoughts and ideals, sen^ng me information 
and invaluable memoranda. I would like to mention them by name, but they 
are too numerous ; apart from that, since I have to criticize some of their libraries 
— ^but never their own endeavours — ^it would be unfair and unwise to provide 
too detailed an indication of the places I have visited. I would, however, like 
to thank one member in particular — ^Mr. W. B. Paton, Hon. Secretary of the 
Scottish Library Association, who arranged every detail regarding my most 
interesting visit to Scotland. 

Above all I would thank Mr. P. S. J. Welsford, Secretary of the Library 
Association, and Mr. D. C. Henrik Jones, its Librarian. Both these gentlemen 
have played a considerable and arduous nart throughout. With them I have 
discussed most things in this report — and many more that are not. I have made 
full use of their ideas and their wide knowledge of British librarianship and I 
have been imsparing in my demands upon their time and energies. I could not 
have written the report without their constant, unstinted help. They have helped 
me to collate and check all my data. If I say that they are nut “ responsible ” for 
any of the ideas incorporated in these pages I mean that for these only I myself 
can accept responsibility, but if the work and thought and enthusiasm that have 
gone to its making were to be justly apportioned they should be named as 
co-authors. I am also grateful to members of the Library Association clerical staff 
for many hours of extra work freely and willingly given. 
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Chapter I 

THE PURPOSES AND VALUES OF A LIBRARY SERVICE 

Wherever there is a civilization there must be books, and wherever there are books there 
must be libraries. England and the British Empire and the United States hmw that community 
libraries, free in every sense but that of their support, arc an essential for the intellectual happiness 
and welfare of a free j^eople. (L. Stanley Jast) 

This report is an attempt to show how far the public libraries of this country 
are achieving the purposes for which they have been established and maintained, 
and to indicate ways in which the standard of achievement may be raised and 
extended. It is a manifest necessity, therefore, that both writer and reader 
should have a clear understanding of those purposes. 

We may regard this matter in both general and specific terms — as to why 
Wherever there is a civilization tliere must be books ” and as to how the public 
library can assist in the development of civilization by making books accessible. 
By" books ” we mean all printed, manuscript, graphic and related records by 
which knowledge, ideas and imagination can be conserved and disseminated. 
This definition is itself a statement of the first aspect. Books are not action, 
though they may be dynamic, nor thought, feeling or experience. They are the 
record of man’s reactions to his environment in all its pluses. They are not life 
but the representation of life, and he who would regard books and reading as 
good in themselves starts with a fundamental misapprehension of their function, 
though this is a fault into which it is easy to fall. Their value lies in enabling 
men to do, think, feel and understand better than they could if they depended 
solely on their individual experience and that of those with whom they were in 
immediate contact. Books can abolish time and distance. Some matters cannot 
be embraced in such forms of record ; many skills and understandings can only 
be acquired by experience and practice. But a substantial part of the experience, 
achievement and wisdom of the past and the present can be and is made available 
in books for all who have the ability and desire to use them. We cannot easily 
deny that it is a good thing that they should be used. Such denial is certainly 
not part of the policy of modern democratic society. Indeed, democracy depends 
upon the universal existence of the ability to participate in democratic government 
and its cardinal aim is to give equality of opportunity. No other equalities can 
avail if access to so important a means of individual development is not full and 
universal. 

The maintenance of a sound public library service is therefore as important 
to the community at large as to each of its members. Failure to provide this 
service is wasteful to the community and to civilization — ^wasteful because proper 
use is not made of those results of experience and thought which are or could be 
recorded, wasteful because, thereby, those who would find in books the means 
to increased prosperity, satisfaction and happiness are denied this advantage. 

The Public Libraries Committee in , referring especially to the rural 
areas — ^though the statement is little less applicable elsewhere — said “ In those 
areas where a library service either did not exist, or existed only on a quite 
inadequate scale, the population was placed at a serious disadvantage. Not only 
were they ignorant of many of the things which it is a pleasure and a happiness 
to know, but they were ignorant of things that they ought to know for the 
utilitarian conduct of their own afiairs. They were ill equipped for their duties 
as citizens. They had no means of verifying the simplest fact, and were at the 
mercy of the most imblushing mis-statement.” The Committee then proceeded 
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to set out the aims which those responsible for a county library policy should 

have in view 

‘‘ (i) To relieve the tedium of idle hours quite irrespective of intellectual 
profit or educational gain. It is sufficient to satisfy this purpose that the rural 
inhabitant should be rendered a happier (but not necessarily a more learned) man 
by the provision which is made for him. 

“ (ii) To secure that the taste for good English which should be acquired 
I in the elementary school is kept alive and developed by a provision of good 
literature after school years have ended. 

. “ (iii) To enable the rural inhabitant to acquire without difficuJty that 
general knowledge which alone can enable him to appreciate to the full what 
he sees and hears. 

“ (iv) To impart that knowledge of public af&irs and of the history of his 
own neighbourhood which a citken must possess if he is to perform with 
intelligence his duties as a member of the community ultimately responsible for 
the government of the parish, rural district, county and country. 

(v) To provide facilities for the study of the arts, trades and professions 
which constitute the occupation of the inhabitants. 

“ (vi) To remove as far as possible all obstacles from the path of the serious 
student of any subject.” 

Though they refer especially to the ‘‘ rural ” inhabitant these aims are 
generally applicable to all forms of public library service. They may not be 
completely embracing, but if, by implication, they refer not only to adults but 
also to children and to the various classes of people — such as those in hospital,, 
in prisons, at sea and the like — ^for whom special provision is needed, they form a 
sound general statement of our objectives. 

The present writer has elaborated these purposes in his book, “ Libraries 
and the Public ” : 

“ (a) Children need those books which will make them aware of the extent 
of life’s activities and interests and which will stimulate curiosity and the desire 
for knowledge and foster the imaginative faculties, encouraging the development 
of individuality and that intimate personal resourcefulness which alone is the 
foundation of happiness ; they need also books to help in their educational 
progress and, especially, to broaden its implications. . . . 

“ (h) The student, in general, needs not perhaps his textbooks but all 
manner of contributory material — works of reference, texts, sources, books on 
the side lines and implications of his studies. 

“(r) The more advanced student requires a wide variety of specialized,, 
advanced, out-of-the-way and maybe older material, much of which is not 
obtainable by any individual, except with great difficulty if at all, saving with the 
assistance of the public library organization. . . . 

(d) The same applies to the scholar, the research worker, the specialist — 
anyone who is engaged in individualized work involving access to bool^. There 
are, of course, the numerous special (non-public) libraries of professional bodies,, 
learned and scientific societies and the like. We do not suggest that the public 
library should compete with these or duplicate their provision; but it should 
supplement and co-operate with them and serve those individuals who, for one 
reason or another, have not access to them. 

“ (e) All types of vocational activity provoke demands for books and 
information. The library can help the mechanic, the artisan, the shop assistant 
and the clerk in their daily work ; it can keep the executive officer and the 
managerial staff in touch with modern practice ; it can provide operative, executive 
and business staffs with answers to the innumerable questions arising in the course 
of their work. . . , The well-stocked and well-staffed library can improve both 
the efficiency of the individual and the success of the manufacturing and commercial 
firms in its district. 
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**.(/) The library can help to humanize and co-ordinate the vocational 
activities of its readers, by providing material on the conditions — ^human, 
geographical, economic, etc. — ^which govern production and distribution, and by 
interesting those concerned in the whys and wherefores and the values of their 
work. 

The public library can play a big part in promoting the best use of 
leisure. Books on hobbies, pastimes and recreation of all kinds can be of 
inestimable value. . . . 

“ (A) Many men have ‘ intellectual hobbies ’ — ^interests which may not arise 
from their vocations and which they do not study as ‘ specialists * or with any 
ulterior motive — ^such as local history, genealogy, geology, astronomy and 
innumerable similar and dissimilar matters. Since it is becoming increasingly 
obvious that in a machine age most men must seek scope for mental development 
outside their working hours, who can estimate the importance of these 
intellectual hobbies ? 

“ (/) To others ‘ ideas ’ are of supreme appeal ; these can find in books the 
material for speculation on philosophical, ethical, religious, social or scientific 
matters. 

“ (J) A large majority of the public are interested in some form of art. . . . 
The library can do much to promote keener enjoyment and appreciation of all 
the arts by providing descriptive and critical books and, in the case of the graphic 
arts, music and literature, much of the actual material of the arts themselves. 

(k) The public library can promote true citizenship — of the community, 
of the nation, of the world. Knowledge is the basis of sound social co-operation, 
the stimulus of all reform, the foundation of all morality and the creator of 
tolerance and sympathy. 

“(/) Probably the largest proportion of library use will be that of the 
indefinable class known as general reader ” — ^those who, without any conscious 
purpose beyond an interest in the world at large (or certain aspects of its life), 
range widely and consistently through various types of literature. . . . This 
general reading serves both as broad, if unsystematic, education and as recreation ; 
it increases that common fund of ideas which promotes the sociability and one- 
ness of men ; it often leads to purposive studies and it is often a corrective to 
them. 

“ (m) Finally, there is purely and avowedly recreational, ‘ pastime * reading 
. . . that is frequently essential as a change and relaxation.” 

Public libraries can provide for these needs by making books available. 
This statement has these implications : 

(a) Each individual book user must be provided with the books he requires 
for any reason, when and where he requires them. 

(h) To select, arrange, make available and exploit books adequately in the 
interest of users, the service of qualified and experienced library personnel is 
needed. 

(c) Each user must have the fullest and most convenient possible access to 
collections of material which he may use as a workshop, from which he may 
select the books most appropriate to his needs, which will serve to introduce 
him to a yet wider and more varied field. 

These three points — ^book supply, staff and service — embrace the essentials 
of our work. Many aspects of eadi will be dealt with in the following pages ; 
now it is proposed to mention but a few salient matters. 

(a) Book supply : Viewed extensively it must be sufficient to meet all 
reasonable demands. There are certain limitations (to be discussed later) to the 
material that should be made available, but subject to these the book supply should 
be sufficient to meet the needs of readers and to afford facilities for selection. 
Viewed intensively the supply available should be such that practically any item, 
no matter how specialized, can be provided. Above all, the book supply should 
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be closely related to the needs of users. The service should be so organized that, 
on the one hand, there is the closest possible relation between demand and supply; 
on the other hand the supptly should be such as to stimulate demand. And all 
material must be in a condition acceptable to users. Most of the major problems 
of librarianship arise from the fact that true book service is individual but that 
the needs of individual readers are only partly conditioned by the type of locality 
in which they reside. It is true that certain demands will surely arise from local 
circumstances. It is also likely that a large community will provide a greater 
variety of demand than a small one. But it is equally certain that, reader for 
rq^der, the requirements of those in a small community may compass a wide range 
of material for which there will be some, but proportionately smaller, demand. 
Since individual service is the keynote of librarianship, though it is manifestly 
easier to cater for the individual in a large community, we cannot be content if 
the resident in a small community is unduly prejudiced. And it is highly important 
to remember that this dictum does not apply only to specialized material which 
may be made available by inter-library co-operation schemes, but to all books. 

(b) Staff : If economy and efficiency of book supply are to be achieved it is 
clear that the service must be administered by personnel capable of organizing 
the service, selecting the material, co-ordinating the work of the service points 
and generally facilitating its use. Library work is not merely a matter of 
cataloguing and classification, important though these may be. It consists in 
ascertaining the material needed by readers, providing it in differing quantities 
and at different places so that it may meet demand, of enabling the user to obtain 
it readily, even of assisting the reader to select and use the books he requires. 
Librarianship is the art of making books useful. The efficient librarian must 
know readers and know books ; he must be proficient in the various techniques 
of his work. There must be enough competent library workers to carry out all 
the important and increasing duties of librarianship. There must be adequate 
means of selecting and training these people and of giving them the necessary 
experience to become efficient in their work and the opportunity to perform it. 

(^•) Service : The required books must be housed and there must be places, 
suitably situated, to which readers can go to use them and from which they may 
select those they would borrow. At these places the stock must be suitably 
displayed and arranged. Library premises in themselves may have no virtues 
except that of architectural attraction, which is not necessarily incidental or 
undesirable* The essential is that they should be adequate — as storehouses or 
as display rooms and workshops — ^and that they should be sufficient and so sited 
as to meet the reasonable requirements of users. What is reasonable may vary 
according to the nature of the demand. Two facts remain — ^that buildings, like 
the books they exist to house, should be properly related to the demand for books, 
and that they should be designed, equipped and maintained so as to facilitate the 
use of those books. The premises themselves are made into libraries by the 
efficient operation of the staff. Good service implies good administration, good 
organization and good housekeeping. Further, the library service must in certain 
circumstances even go beyond the provision of actual premises, devising means 
of taking library facilities to those readers for whom premises cannot be 
economically provided. 

Books, staff and service points are, however, but the material elements. 
They could exist in plenty and yet the libraries could fail to give their full potential 
benefit to the community ; they could even be harmful instruments. With them 
must go not only an appreciation of their purposes but also an acceptance of those 
tenets which form the philosophy of librarianship — ^tenets which are inherent in 
an understanding of its objectives. 

The first of these is that the library service exists to serve — ^to give without 
question, favour or limitations. It is an instrument for the promotion of all or 
any of the activities of its readers. Therefore, secondly, it must be catholic and 
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all-embracing. Whenever, as may often be the case because of financial and other 
limitations, it must choose between types of provision, this must always be in 
accord with the value of the services to the individuals requiring them — ^not 
because of our own idea or opinion of what the demands should be. So, the 
third and all important tenet is that libraries should be “ free in every sense ” — 
not only universally available regardless of a man’s resources, but free also in the 
sense that they offer sanctuary to all facets of opinion and all aspects of knowledge. 
It is just because the library could be, and has indeed been, used as a powerful 
propaganda weapon that all who value librarianship insist that it shall not be 
so us^. * 

Thus our freedom has prompted many to think of libraries as ** a great 
instrument and bulwark of democracy ”, to quote one correspondent. “ The 
library service ”, he states, “ should be gtiided by a constant endeavour to realise 
democratic ideals. Freedom of thought and opinion, representative control and 
equality of opportunity are fundamentals which a nation worthy of victory will 
preserve in her institutions. Nowhere is there greater scope for their influential 
embodiment than in the library service. . . . Democracy, rightly understood, is 
a positive creed and its political and social values would be greatly strengthened 
if the library service was planned on national lines to support them.” One is 
tempted to accept this view without question. Yet it is not the whole and 
incontrovertible statement of the creed of librarianship because it ignores the 
ultimate fact that democracy to be sane must be desired by a people qualified by 
their own understanding to judge it and shape its course. The words “ if the 
library service was planned ... to support them ” are the dangerous words. 
Spealang for ourselves we certainly want democracy ; we may believe that it is 
the only sound basis for the conduct of human affairs. But we do not want our 
libraries to support democracy as a positive creed in opposition to any other creed 
and we want libraries to produce cithsens who will be qualified to cioose wisely and 
freely whatever form of government they think best. We may have not the 
slightest doubt what their choice will be. That cannot affect our attitude as 
librarians. 

Therefore may we not prefer, as the crystaUkation of our faith, the words 
of another who writes thus : ** We library workers exist in our jobs to create 
n/io/e personalities ; that is, personalities balanced in body, mind and spirit — ^Uve 
and conscious individuals. . . . Inspired by this purpose libraries will materially 
help to reveal to every person his responsibility for service to his fellow men, 
which alone can be the basis of a new community.” 

This purpose of trying, so far as our means and methods allow, to create 
the “ whole personality ” is surely accepted, if differently expressed, by a third 
correspondent who is quoted because he reminds us that for all our catholicity, 
freedom and desire to serve all who can be served there is a distinct difference 
between the library as an indiscriminate universal provider and the library as an 
instrument for the creation of whole personalities — a difference we shall be well 
advised to observe though we should not be too hidebound as to the means by 
which we may secure the end. In his words the library has three purposes : 

“ (i) to afford an opportunity for reading those books which foster a full 
and good life. 

(z) to provide a source of information. 

(3) to enable a person to develop to the fullest extent any abilities which 
he may possess that will be of benefit to society in so far as they 
can be developed by books.” 

This is a clear and acceptable statement. One might add that the third 
purpose should include the development of those abilities which will be of benefit 
to Itself, but the probable and just answer to this might be that this also should 
be of benefit to society. 
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He continues : ** if the above are the ri^t aims of a public libiary it follows 
that it should not (i) promote reading habits that lower the tone of individual 
mentality, (2) foster reading habits that lead to a waste of mental energy, 
(3) substitute reading for more beneficial pursuits, and (4) substitute reading 
where reading could, but need not, be a substitute. This point about reading 
being a substitute is important, because there is no value in reading as such. 
Its i^ue lies in enabling us to receive ideas and experience emotions which we 
cannot obtain by direct experience. Like all substitutes it is seldom equal in 
value to the real thing. 'Who can doubt that it would have been better to have 
conversed with Socrates than to read about him ? ” 

The warning is a wise one. Quality is more important than quantity. The 
circulation of large numbers of books regardless of their worth to multitudes of 
people who read them because they have no appreciation of the true value of life 
or of books is no better criterion of mental health than is the profitable sale of 
quack medicines evidence of bodily health — ^it is probably evidence of disease. 
Such circulation may contribute little to the creation of whole personalities but 
it may do mucli to discredit the circulators. Nevertheless the librarian must 
avoid the opposite extreme, and he must avoid betraying liis own ideals of freedom 
by attempting to assert his own ideas and values. He must recognize that a 
thing which may be valueless to one man may be most helpful to another, that in 
an imperfect world of imperfect readers there is a place for the imperfect book. 
This is a situation much debated between the two camps of those who would give 
everyone what he wants and those who would give each reader only the things of 
some constructive value. Yet it is not a matter which should be debated ; there 
is no real dilemma, because both sides readily accept the criterion that the library 
should not “ promote reading habits that lower the tone of individual mentality 
There are thus — subject to this reservation — ^three points to bear in mind : (i) 
that it is only necessary to choose between types of provision when resources are 
limited ; need they be so limited ? (2) that the only true education in the 

better use of books is that afforded by a thoroughly comprehensive supply of all 
types at all service points though this is not an economic proposition so long as 
we must consider the volume of use of individual items and so cater for common 
denominator rather than individual demands ; (3) that our ultimate hope 
must be found in the good sense of the people ; we can never make them do what 
they do not want to do ; we can only give them the opportunity to do the best 
that they find themselves able and willing to achieve. These three points mean 
precisely the same thing : that our library provision and our book stocks in 
particular must be designed for one thing and one thing only — ^to provide 
opportunity. If there are people who do not want to become whole individuals, 
influences more potent, persuasive or punitive than libraries will fail to alter 
them. But the library can help those who do want, it may lead others to want 
— and it may do mu(^ to make the remainder less un-whole than they might 
otherwise be. 

So we would end this section on the purpose of libraries. They are purposes 
worthy of our every endeavour ; they are purposes clear-cut, complete, eminently 
desirable and attainable, and they are purposes limited, vague, incomplete and 
elusive. 

We arc willing to try and do the best we may, however little or however 
much it may signify to any particular individual. We have only one determination 
— ^that libraries shall not i^l anyone who turns to them in his genuine need. 

There is one further general aspect, a clear understancUng of which must 
precede any constructive examination of the library service : How far do the 
purposes of libraries coincide with, supplement and differ from those of organized 
education ? Is there sufficient affirnty of function to justify a close association 
or even an amalgamation of librarian and educationist and of library authority 
and education authority, or are the methods and fields of operation of both so 
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different in essentials that independence is necessary to each for its proper 
development ? 

* In the Adult Education Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction 
summed up strongly in favour of the transfer of library activities to the control 
of local education authorities ”, but the authors of the Report, after a close 
analysis of the arguments pro and con, gave a very clear answer to this suggestion : 

It is along other lines that we should seek for the co-ordination of the public 
libraries with the education system of the country, the lines of co-operation rather 
than subordination.” 

So long as we think in terms of our present educational system the justice 
of this reply cannot be questioned. To quote from the Report : “ School 
Boards and Education Committees have been working for half a century on a 
conception of education far narrower than the Platonic and have been accustomed 
to think of education in terms of schools.” But, still to quote from the Report, 
“ It is now becoming more and more recognized that education is not a process 
confined to the years of school or (for those who are so fortunate as to enjoy this 
advantage) university attendance, but is prolonged throughout adult life, and that 
the State does well to encourage as best it can the continuance of this process 
through adult years, in order to promote the production of a well-educated 
community. ... If, therefore, we were legislating for a Platonic Republic, with 
the Platonic conception of education fully accepted by the community (including 
municipal corporations and their electors) it would be natural to consider the 
department of education as embracing not merely elementary and secondary 
schools and universities but also libraries, museums, art galleries and perhaps also 
recreational organizatioxis. In this sense the public libraries would come under 
the administration of Education Committees, but they would be Education 
Committees taking a wider view of their functions than those hitherto generally 
accepted. ... It is, in short, only on the assumption of this wider conception of 
education, and of a tabula rasa on which to work, that we could recommend 
placing the public libraries under the control of Education Committees. With 
,4he arguments against placing them under the control of authorities mainly 
/ concerned with and interested in schools we entirely agree. Schools and libraries 
are both essential parts of the provision that should be made for the training of 
the citizen. Their spheres of action overlap, but their atmospheres are different, 
and to no body of lesser scope than the Council as a whole, or a Committee 
envisaging all the intellectual activities of adult and juvenile alike, should be 
entrusted the responsibility of weighing their comparative claims on the funds 
at the disposal of the community.” 

How far and how soon this Platonic conception ” of education will in fact 
secure acceptance in educational circles we caxmot guess. Recent statements 
regarding post-war educational programmes certainly indicate that many are 
thinking in terms of educational activities which will stretch far beyond the 
confines of the school. One writer in The Times ’Educational Supplement^ for 
example, said recently that “ within the orbit of this new conception [of adult 
education] come the community centre, the village hall, the cinema, the radio, 
and the pubUc house”. 

We can only hope and believe that such extravagant views will not find 
acceptance in responsible quarters. We do not look forward to a post-war world 
in which everyday social and intellectual activities are regimented, standardized 
and formalized or where the art of living is robbed of those joys which arise from 
free will and inconsequence in order t]mt all should engage in a seriously deadly 
process of adult education. Education has a great deal yet to achieve within its 
normal legitimate present and future boundaries ; it will be a grave mistake and 
a public danger if those boundaries are pushed too far into the defences of 
individualism. Education is a means and not an end. No man is the better just 
bv beins' educated : he mav be much worse, much less useful and haopv. He is 
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the better for education when, and only when, he is thereby enabled to live 
fruitfully, usefully and as an individual. We learn to walk in order to “go 
places ”, not to perambulate within prison walls. So it is with education. When 
it has helped the pupil, young or old, to think and act for himself, to be a free 
individual in a social world, it has achieved its purpose. If it persists like an over- 
anxious Nanny in running after a grown-up child, either the child will rudely and 
ungratefully tell Nanny not to fuss or the child will fail to develop its independence 
and suffer from frustration. This viewpoint does not overlook the great need for 
genuine adult educational activities ; just as the child who once needed help in 
order to walk may later seek expert coaching in order to run, swim, play tennis and 
golf or fly, so will the adult student seek facilities for specialized, advanced educa- 
tion in all manner of things. The fact remains that, whether it is given to young 
or old, education must remain fundamentally a process of providing mental 
equipment. If the education has been imparted wisely the recipient will surely 
have gained much inspiration and guidance as to how best that equipment 
may be employed. But once this guidance becomes explicit rather than 
implicit, once the educationist seeks to say what the pupil should do and think 
rather than to show him bow he can do so, he is entering dangerous and forbidden 
territory. 

What has this to do with libraries ? Much. It should indicate both the 
similarity and dissimilarity of libraries and education. Both are means not ends. 
Neither has any right to dictate or seek to influence the use to which men and 
women will put their respective services. For intellectual life in the widest 
meaxiing of the words the educationist, as before said, provides — ^as far as he 
may — ^the mental equipment ; the librarian offers the material equipment. The 
educationist teaches how to read intelligently, how to reason, how to utilize facts 
and ideas for the achievement of an individual task ; he discloses and stimulates 
the development of natural faculties and circumstances. The pupil when the 
educationist sends him out into life should know that he is master of his fate, that 
he is — or should and can be — a rational being, living in a society, with oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities, gifted with imaginative and creative abilities. The 
librarian has to provide him with the books from which he can gain knowledge, 
by which he can stimulate his intellect and exercise his imagination. 

We may say that if the educationist teaches him how to use tools the librarian 
provides the material from which things can be made while life itself will determine 
what things shall be made and how they are to be used. We are both — ^let it be 
repeated, for it is all-important — ^mcans, not ends. Thus far our functions are 
similar if different. The genuine dissimilarity is disclosed when we note the 
inherent differences in method and of impact upon society. The teacher seeking 
to inculcate a skill selects those materials and objects for construction which are 
best suited for that end. The handicraft master tells his pupils to make a soap- 
dish or a tooth-brush rack not because soap-dishes and tooth-brush racks are 
necessarily desirable things to possess but because by making them the pupil 
learns best how to use his tools to make any other things. Throughout the 
educative process, if it is genuine, the primary concern is the development of 
abilities and consequently, throughout, the materials and ends will be governed 
chiefly by that consideration. So long as he truly educates, the teacher will 
continue this process. The librarian, on the other hand, is not concerned merely 
with the acquisition of skill but with its ^plication. He can provide material 
for the student, but mostly he provides it for those who are no longer students. 
If the bridge between the use of material for tuitional purposes and its exploitation 
for wider, non-tuitional ends is to be secure it is surely wise that the two elements 
should be distinct and independent even if closely allied. Moreover — and this 
is a vital difference — ^the educationist has a preliminary function, the librarian a 
constant never-ending duty. The educationist needs but a small part of the 
material, for a short time and for limited purposes ; the librarian gives it to all 
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men at all times and for all purposes. Consequently he serves many more people 
in many more ways. 

Thus one is forced to the conclusion that the work of the library is so different 
in kind and in scope that, however much the field of genuine adult education may 
expand, any subordination or amalgamation of education and library work would 
inevitably stultify one or both. People will not make the fullest, most fruitful 
use of libraries unless they are well educated ; neither will they live physically 
healthy lives, or be good citkens, capable workers or men and women able to 
enjoy their leisure. We admit our indebtedness to education ; we ask that that 
debt shall become vastly greater. But we must insist most categorically that our 
functions arc of such a nature as to require full independence and the opportunity 
to devise a machinery for out work which will be as closely related to our purposes 
as the machinery of education should be related to its own. 



PART II 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 
INTERLUDE 

Since statistics — saving certain which relate to financial factors — ^have been 
eschewed and because it is fitting that throughout our critical examination of the 
library service we should never lose sight of its importance or of the great amount 
of valuable work that is being done by libraries for all their shortcomings, let 
us repeat and bring up to date the statistical summary given on page 36 of the 
1927 Report. 


A: Urban Library Authorities onl3^ 

B: County Library Authorities only. 

C: Urban and County Authorities together. 
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* Figures for England and Wales only ; all other figures are for Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 




Chapter IX 

COVERAGE, STANDARDS, TYPES OF LIBRARY AREA 


In this part of the report the writer discusses the British public library service 
as it is at present. This discussion is based upon such knowledge of the service 
as he has been able to gain by a general study of conditions and by personal 
survey in the past few months, limited though it may have been, of representative 
libraries of all types covering more than one-fifth of all the library systems in the 
country. It must, however, be appreciated that the following observations are 
essentially critical and constructive. This is important because, though the 
writer has sought to retain a sense of proportion and to give due credit for good 
achievement, it is his primary intention to give a realistic account of needs and 
deficiencies. If, therefore, the following pages seem to be more concerned with 
these than with a recital of the many gocil features, this is because it is just the 
best services themselves that show the need for providing good facilities every- 
where. Indeed the writer has sought, when surveying the various aspects of 
his field, to judge the failures by the successes, rather than according to any 
preconceived notion of his own. The standards for which he advocates general 
adoption arc those already attained or sought by the more progressive authorities. 
In other words he is not seeking to construct anything for whidi the plans have not 
been already clearly drawn up by the best architects of librarianship. 

Coverage 

The first consideration is. How far is the country “ covered ” — ^how far are 
its people, wherever they reside, able to avail themselves of adequate library 
facilities ? 

The Libraries Acts are adoptive ” — ^that is to say, potential library authorities 
may or may not decide to avail themselves of their powers to provide a library 
service. Practically every competent authority has done so; in itself this is 
evidence of universal belief in the need for libraries. The fact also obviates any 
need for arrament whether the few non-adopting authorities should adopt the 
Acts since if they are in such a very small minority it must indeed be difficult to 
assert sufficient local grounds for abstention. 

Nevertheless the local authorities for 556,881 people have not adopted the Acts 
(population figures are pre-war). 

This total is made up as follows : 

{a) County Councils which have not adopted the Acts : 

Argyllshire .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 5 5*119 

Rutlandshire . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 17,860 

(b) Areas for which the county would be the library authority had not the county 
excluded them from the areas for which it adopted the Acts : — ^The reason 
can be traced back to the early, tentative days of county libraries when it was 
generally believed that the county service was primarily a rural service. 
Such counties seem to have felt either that it was not within the scope of the 
county service to provide for the urban areas within them or that suitable 
provision was too expensive and too difficult to be attempted. Since the 
county library rate must be levied on the whole area, and it would be unfair to 
levy a rate without giving service, some counties deliberately excluded from 
the area of adoption certain districts they did not propose to serve — and the 
areas naturally concurred, agreeing that they should not be rated for services 
from which they could not directly benefit. Most counties did not make 
such specific exdusions as they realized that it was only a matter of time 
before they would attempt suitable provision — and meanwhile they did 
whatever was* possible and consistent with standards of provision for the 

ts 
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county at large. Others have since rescinded their exclusions. Nevertheless 


the following remain : 

Harwich (Essex) 12,760 

Qrencester (Gloucestershire) .. .. .. .. .. 8,138 

Ashington (Northumberland) 29,870 

Bedlingtonshire (Northumberland) .. .. .. 27,310 

Berwick (Northumberland) . . . . . . . . . . 12,060 

Gosforth (Northumberland) . . . . . . . . . . 20,270 

Hexham (Northumberland) . . . . . . . . . . 9,057 

Newbiggin (Northumberland) .. .. .. .. 8,913 

Banbury (Oxfordshire) .. .. .. .. .. 13,500 

Henley-on-Thames (Oxfordshire) . . . . . . . . 7,024 

Swindon (Wiltshire) .. .. .. .. .. .. 60,570 

Mountain Ash (Glamorgan) . . . . . . . . . . 33,700 

Rothesay (Bute County) . . . . . . . . . . 8,161 

Ballycastle ; Ballyclare ; Ballymoney ; Carrickfergus ; 

Whitehead (Co. Antrim) . . . . . . . . 30,367 


283,902 

The total was higher very recently as Co. Down (population — excluding five 
urban libraries — 164,680) only adopted the Acts in 1940. Strictly speaking 
Westmorland should be included in the list as it has not formally adopted the Acts, 
but it contributes to a joint scheme operated by the Kendal Public Library. 

Also it should be noted that at Qrencester there is a public ” library 
maintained by funds from a private endowment, and at Swindon a library provided 
by the G.W.R. Mechanics’ Institute. Both of these are comparable with the 
average provision in similar towns. 

The “ excluded ” authorities can, of course, themselves adopt the Acts if 
they wish. But apart from Swindon they are all so small that it would be a pity 
if they were compelled to do so. The county authorities have a clear moral 
obligation to exercise their powers. Although the service given by some counties 
in some similar places is very bad, at least the keen reader has some chance of 
obtaining books if only by post from county headquarters ; these people have 
none, which is a scanddous position. 

Adoption of the Acts does not, however, necessarily imply that the acquired 
powers have been implemented. If the position is unchallenged nothing may be 
expended or done ; if challenged the expenditure of a token sum of a few pounds 
is legally sufficient to prevent the county authorities from taking such places into 
the county service. 

The following authorities have “ adopted the Acts ” but done nothing worth 
consideration towards implementing them : 

Weymouth M.B. .. .. .. ., .. .. 32,810 

Barnes M.B. . . . . . . . . 40,960 

Newburn U.D. . . . , . . . . . . . . . . 19,370 

Whitby U.D 11,300 

These four are independent authorities for the whole areas concerned. But 
the tale of theoretical adoption is not complete unless we include those counties 
which have adopted the Acts for the whole county area but failed to make any 
provision in certain places (except perhaps the right of individual residents therein 
to apply to County Headquarters for the books they require, if they know that 
they may do so and //such books are available). A list of these places cannot be 
given owing to inadequate information. In the tables in the 1938-9 Report of 
the County Libraries Section there is a column for the number of “ Population at 
present not served This totals 338,982 people. But it is not clear on what 



basis the figures are, in each county, assessed. Some libraries have regarded an 
area as “ not served ” if it was not provided with an appropriate branch, although 
it was imperfectly served by centres ; conversely others have regarded an area as 
** served ” if its inhabitants could use the postal services of County Headquarters. 
With such diverse interpretations the resulting total is worthless. But if we 
accepted the first definition of service (i.e. by appropriate branches) this total 
could safely be multiplied several times. 

Yet a few more of the population are not properly served if (disregarding 
standards of provision) we include those districts where, though the Acts have been 
adopted and some type of service is given, this is only partial. We mean “ partial ” 
in the sense that the service given is confined to one or other — ^and possibly the 
least essential — of the generaUy recognized forms of provision (lending, reference, 
etc.). We cannot, for example, truthfully say that an area has a library service if 
that service is conned to the provision of a news-room and nothing else. This 
is true of a few urban areas. Similarly, full service is not available at Bexhill 
(23,430) and the Qty of London (9,180), where there are only reference libraries, 
though the latter is served by non-municipal endowed lending libraries (The 
Bishopsgate and Cripplegate Institutes md St. Bride Foundation). 

Neither can we be satisfied (again regardless of standards) that an area is 
provided with a library service when, though there is obvious and manifest need 
for adequate, perhaps full-time branches, the only service available is that afforded 
by small centres containing some 100 or so books changed infrequently and open 
only a few hours per week. If we accepted the standard adopted by some counties 
that every urban congregation exceeding 3,000 population should have at least 
a special library room with a stock of some 2,000 to 3,000 books open three or 
four days a week, we should have to give a list of places, where this is not provided, 
far too extensive for inclusion in this report. Even if we raised the limit so far as 
to 10,000 the list would still be long. This matter is discussed in Qiapter III ; 
meanwhile let us note that over two million people live in towns of this size 
(over 10,000) in county areas of Great Britain which lack full-time branch libraries. 

In other cases, which must be plentifu , there may be centres somewhere in 
the rural districts or parishes but they are so far from hamlets or even villages 
therein as to be quite useless ; it is often easier and quicker for a man to go to 
the next town than to the next village, though the latter may be geographically 
nearer. One cannot estimate the extent to which rural inhabitants are so deprived 
of library facilities. 

In towns the problem is scarcely less acute. The number of branch libraries 
in any area, and the distance potential readers must go to visit a branch or the 
central, and the various peculiar geographical and social difficulties in the way of 
proper library use are all real considerations when the question of “ coverage ” 
is being reviewed — for the library which the would-be reader cannot visit without 
undue expenditure of time and money cannot be regarded as giving effective 
library provision. To cite but three examples : 

“ A ” has a population of nearly 150,000, and covers an area of over 9,000 
acres. It has only two branches and needs four more. 

“ B ”, population about 110,000, area nearly 9,000 acres, has no branch and 
needs at least two (it has built 8,000 working-class dwellings on the outskirts 
within recent years). 

“ C ”, population 82,000, area over 7,000 acres, is large enough to require 
22 elementary schools but has no branch library. 

The above mentioned may be regarded as quantitative limitations. Before 
we can judge whether the library service is satisfactory we must know also about 
its quality. Quality is all important since a bad library is of very little value and 
may be, and often is, an extravagant provision. The fact remains, however, that 
until there is some form of service within reasonable access of every section of the 
public, questions of quality do not yet in such cases arise. 
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We cannot estimate with any approach to accuracy the coverage deficiencies 
of the whole coiintry in terms of population. Most certainly it is some four 
millions ; it may well approach twice that number. 

The quality of the service depends upon a great many elements which may 
best be considered separately. This is attempted in the following pages, where 
various aspects of provision in differing types of area are discussed in more detail. 


Types of Library Area 

Until any local authority other than a county council could adopt the 
libraries Acts and provide — or attempt to provide — a public library service. In 
1919 county councils also were given powers but neither then nor later were the 
counties or any other authorities given any right to supersede, except by consent, 
authorities which had exercised their powers prior to 1919. Consequently we 
find an extraordinary range of library authorities — some concerned with only 
three or four hundred people, others serving units of over a million — operating 
over areas of anything between 400 and 2,600,000 acres. Of the 603 independent 
library authorities serving populations and areas between these limits examples 
of all intermediate types may be found. 

The following table shows the number of urban authorities in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland in each of the population groups adopted in the Report, 
as at the commencement of the war. 


Population Group. 

No. of Library Authorities in Group. 

Over 500,000 


5 

s 

8 

0 

8' 

500,000 


• . 6 

200,000 to 

300,000 


17 

150,000 to 

200,000 


13 

100,000 to 

1 50,000 


..36 

75,000 to 

100,000 


33 

50,000 to 

75,000 


48 

40,000 to 

50,000 


.. 38 excluding Barnes 

30,000 to 

40,000 


.. 58 excluding Weymouth 

25,000 to 

30,000 


. . 22 

20,000 to 

25,000 


35 

10,000 to 

20,000 


87 excluding Newburn and Wliitby 

5,000 to 

10,000 


•• w 51 

Under 5,000 


.. (bus 



Total .. 

507 plus 4 (Acts not in operation) 


(a) Leominster relinquished powers to Herefordshire in 

(b) Queenborough relinquished powers to Kent in ; Downpatrick to 

Co. Down in 

The county authorities were in the Report classified in “ age ” groups 
according to the year of adoption. In the following table the county authorities 
are arranged according to population as they were in 


Population Group. 
Over 500,000 

300.000 to 500,000 

200.000 to 300,000 

150.000 to 200,000 

100.000 to 150,000 

50.000 to 100,000 

25.000 to 50,000 
Under 25,000 


No. of Authorities in Group. 

7 
9 

13 

8 excluding Co. Down established in 

10 

11 

9 excluding Radnorshire established in: 


Total . . 92 plus 2 established since 
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The size of the unit of independent service as measured by population is very 
material because, inUr atia^ the authority’s ability to make library provision depends 
upon the amount of money it can reasonably raise for this purpose. Population 
is not of course the sole factor. The relative ability will vary considerably accord- 
ing to the wealth of the unit as measured, for example, by the rateable value f^r 
caput. Furthermore, the density of population and the geographical dif&culties 
will go far to making comparable provision for a given number of people expensive 
or otherwise. On the other hand, however, is the fact, now universally recog- 
nised, that the cost per head of comparable service normally varies in inverse 
ratio to the size of the unit of service. This is partly because the denser the 
population the smaller the administrative expenses per head, as a rule, and the 
sparser the population the higher the administrative expenses per head, 
a condition recognized in the “ weighted population ” system of government 
grants-in-aid. But it is still more so because every community comprises 
individuals each with his own requirements. Some of these requirements are 
common to so many people that, apart from geographical factors, they may be 
shared by a sufficient number in even a relatively small community to cost no more 
than in a larger unit. Others, however, are shared by so few that only in large 
units can they be met economically. This common denominator is found to a 
varying extent throughout the whole range of library provision. The resident in 
a very small village may require material that only one man may want in a large 
city. Such exceptions may be met by co-operative schemes. More important 
is the fact that to give the average reader access to the general body of literature, 
and to afford him adequate opportunity for choice, more books per hundred 
readers must be provided in the small library than in the large. Neither is book 
stock the only element ; for example, the large body of readers can share the 
services of expert staff which the small unit cannot afford to employ at all. 

The 1927 Report strongly advocated that no unit with a population below 
20,000 should attempt to provide an independent service. This view has been 
adopted also by the Qrnegie United Kingdom Trust. This proposition will be 
re-examined here, but we must not be content merely to discover the size below 
which it is normally undesirable to have an independent service. We must go 
beyond that and learn how far the factors which make small units impracticable 
continue to operate in larger units and the extent to which they militate against 
efficiency. 

In the following pages the writer describes and discusses various salient 
features of the library services of today, basing his arguments largely but by no 
means exclusively upon those seen in his journeyings. He has not confined 
himself, in this section, to description. Though certain matters will be treated 
generally in succeeding sections, it has seemed simpler to intersperse comment 
and opinion as occasion arises in the descriptive context. 

^unty libraries are dealt with first ; then urban libraries in size groups ; 
after that follows discussion of special aspects— departments, premises, finance, 
etc 



Chapter III 


COUNTY LIBRARY SYSTEMS 

Though the county library systems are all relatively “ young most have 
been established long enough for one to judge both the potentialities and the 
. limitations of county library service. The best county systems are already in 
the forefront ; their standards of provision as regards book stock, premises and 
administration, and the way they give concrete expression to the best ideals of 
librarianship, entitle them to rank with the best urban systems. Though the 
worst are probably not so bad as the worst urban systems, their standards are so 
low as to indicate a very poor appreciation of their obligations. 

I have personally seen something of the work of 26 county systems and have 
studied the information available regarding others. 

County systems are little less various than urban. In population they range 
from 3,572 people to 834,848, in area from 35,000 acres to 2,614,000 acres, in 
density of population from 7-5 persons per square mile to 3,290, and even 
considering oiJy English counties (for the differences are greater in Scotland and 
Wales) in rateable value per caput from £3 * i to Some are predominantly 

rural in that they serve few sizeable urban congregations ; one is largely urban 
or at least suburban ; others embrace both thickly populated industrial regions 
and purely rural districts ; others are on the whole rural but embrace considerable 
urban areas. 

In many of the geographical counties most of the urban population is in 
existing and independent library areas ; in a few the county library must give 
suitable service to large towns which either had not previously adopted the Acts 
or which have grown up since 1919. 

Clearly we cannot accept any necessary distinction between county and urban 
libraries which is based upon a difference in type of provision — of rural as distinct 
from urban. For there ate, even within the bounds of a single county, many 
examples of urban units which, though independent, are smaller than others 
served by the county. Conversely, there are several large urban areas served 
by the counties. Thus, though there are 460 boroughs and urban districts with 
populations below 10,000 in county library areas, there are 106 in the same 
population group which are independent. And whereas there are 254 places of 
over 30,000 with independent libraries, there are 39 in county areas. Naturally 
most of the larger places are independent ; they had several generations’ start over 
the counties. Yet a service cannot be described as “ rural ” when it serves 12 
towns of over 50,000 ; neither can that of ali towns be considered purely urban — 
there is at least one large city with several village ” centres within its boundaries. 
The distinction between the county and the urban authorities is to a considerable 
degree not that of function but the fortuitous one that for some places the county 
council is the library authority and for others the urban district or borough council. 
Even if it were possible to divide library service into rural and urban the fact 
remains that such division has not yet been achieved and it has yet to be proved 
whether such division is desirable. 

The basic method adopted by the county libraries for providing library 
service consists of (a) a headquarters at which is maintained a reservoir of stock 
from which collections of books are sent out to (b) the centres and branches to 
which readers have recourse for selecting and obtaining their normal requirements. 
These arc supplemented by {c) some form of individual service for “ students ” 
and others with needs which cannot be met by the normal stocks at centres and 
branches ; this service is usually by post, often it is given to callers at headquarters, 
often it is given through branches and centres. Certain counties add to their 
facilities in various ways, e.g. by van delivery to individuals or families, by a 
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scheme of informal centres known as “ borrower-distributors ”, by co-operative 
arrangements with independent urban libraries, etc. 

The distinction between a centre and a branch has long remained vague ; 
the terms are indeed used synonymously in some systems. To facilitate under- 
standing the following definitions were advocated in the 1938-9 Report of the 
County Libraries Section of the Library Association ; 

“ (a) A Full-time Branch is one open not less than 50 hours per week, and 
with a trained staff. 

"(A) A Part-time Branch is one open less than 30 hours but more than 
10 hours per week, is housed in premises which are specially fitted and equipped, 
and are not normally used for any other purpose, and is staffed by paid workers. 

“ (c) A Centre is a service point either open less than 10 hours per week or 
housed in premises normally used for other purposes, or in premises not adequately 
furnished and equipped.” 

These definitions are not easy to apply to actual conditions, however ; they 
imply the adoption of standards which are not yet generally accepted — e.g. that all 
full-time and part-time branches should be staffed by trained persons, whereas 
there are instances of both full- and patt-time branches which are staffed by paid 
but untrained staff and by volunteers. 

The following definitions might thus be substituted : 

“ That a Branch is a library, housed in premises set aside for the purpose 
and specially equipped and furnished, housing a stock of not less than 3,000 
volumes and serving a population, in its immediate vicinity, of about 3,000 
people or more, whereas a Centre is any smaller collection of books.” 

The question of hours and staffing, though most important when considering 
the standard of service given, are not germane to the definition as, for example, 
there is no reason why even small centres should not be administered by trained 
paid staff, whereas in reality large full-time branches arc unfortunately sometimes 
attended only by untrained volunteers, and, moreover, the actual number of hours 
open must be determined and judged in relation to the needs of the users. 

The salient considerations are how far the branches and centres are adequate 
to meet the legitimate needs of readers (a) as regards number, size, suitability and 
siting, and (h) as regards the quality of the book stock and the staffing provided. 

Centres 

The average centre is a small collection of books sent to some place at which 
borrowers may see them and make their choice. It is accommodated in premises 
used primarily for other purposes, and, with a few exceptions, managed by a 
volunteer or volimteers. 

It is accepted in theory that the centre should be provided only where it is 
not practicable or economical to maintain a branch. In practice a large number 
of communities are served by centres though branches are manifestly desirable. 
Nevertheless it must be agreed that in some thousands of small, usually rural, 
communities the centre is the only possible provision, though it is doubtful 
whether full attention has yet been given to possibilities for mitigating its 
limitations. 

Broadly speaking there are three kinds of centres — “ general ” centres 
catering either for all readers, adult and juvenile, or for adults only ; centres for 
children only ; and centres provided specially for definite groups of people or 
for specific purposes— e.g. centres at hospitals, sanatoria, convalescent homes, 
lighthouses, prisons, approved schools, technical schools, training colleges. 

We will deal here with “ general ” centres : 

These have been established in a great variety of places — ^village halls, church 
rooms, community centres, miners’ institutes, working men’s clubs, shops, public 
houses, private residwices, vicarages, council offices, post offices, etc. 

A majority are, however, in schools. This is due largely to the association 
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of the county library movement with the education authority making it natural 
that, to secure development in the initial stages of the service, use should be made 
of the premises and personnel available and under the control of the education 
authorities. 

In a great many places, however, the school would seem to be the only 
available place at which a centre could be established. Such circumstances must 
be accepted. Moreover, it would be most ungracious and unjust if full tribute 
were not paid to the thousands of teachers who have done admirable work as 
volunteer centre librarians, showing thereby a fine spirit of public service. Here, 
as always in this report, criticism must not be taken to imply lack of appreciation. 
Nevertheless we must ask ourselves whether the school is — ^given any alternative 
— ^the best location for a centre. A large majority of those county librarians with 
whom this point was discussed agreed that it is not. They say that the placing 
of a centre in a school creates the impression that it is educational and that it is 
for children rather than “ grown-ups ” — ^and the majority of villagers, however 
unwisely, look askance at “ educational ” activities and they do not care to be 
associated with juvenile provisions. Furthermore the adolescent on leaving 
school is apt to put aside, as quickly and completely as possible, all things childish, 
including therefore the library. As more than one county librarian asserted, the 
best place for an adult centre is one to which adults resort for other purposes. 

The school also presents practical difficulties. Though in many cases the 
centre is opened throughout the year, in others it is closed for the long holidays, 
during which the residents are deprived of library service. And, as in war-time 
a majority of schools are not provided with ** black-out ”, the hours of opening of 
a school centre are frequently confined to daylight hours, though obviously, 
the library cannot be open during school hours. Again many schools have 
inadequate accommodation for the books and book-cases. One has only to visit 
representative village schools to realize that, whether they were designed 
inadequately long ago or more recently and with regard for maximum light and 
other educational requirements, there is little wall or floor space for the proper 
display of books. Having seen boxes of books lying open on the floors and 
benches of bare village schools, one cannot but appreciate the genuine enthusiasm 
of readers who will go and select their books under such adverse and uninviting 
conditions. Frequently, the adults never themselves visit the school centres ; 
they read such books as their children take home. In such circumstances their 
choice of reading cannot be very discriminating ; and one wonders what happens 
when their children leave school. Where the children (and their parents) live at 
a distance from any village this may be a present convenience; undoubtedly, 
however, such people should be served by travelling libraries, or a like service. 

There are several instances of school centres run by non-teachers (just as 
there are examples of teachers rumiing centres which are not in schools), but on 
the whole the school centre implies the teacher-librarian. The proportion of 
good teacher volunteers is quite as high as that of non-teacher volunteers, but it 
would be unjust to the teachers themselves to overlook the fact that, by and large, 
this duty is one that is thrust upon them as an additional obligation from which 
it would at least be impolitic to escape. It is to their credit tmt seldom has this 
minimised their interest and keenness, but it does result in there being a certain 
number of inefficient and apathetic librarians who cannot, however they them- 
selves wish it, be removed from an unwanted office unless the centre is removed 
also. 

Other available centres are not immune from criticism. If they are in places 
with definite religious, political or social associations, their work is likely to be 
limited. The churchman — and we must accept the fact without criticism — ^will 
often not willingly go to a centre in a chapel hall and me versa ; the teetotaller 
will not go to one in a public house ; the shopkeeper class avoids one in a 
miners’ institute ; men dislike going to a women’s club or women to a men’s ; 
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erven a centre in a private house may fail to give full service because some people 
will hesitate to ** trouble ” the hous^older — or may not like him ; and the centre 
in a shop is not liked by those who feel that they ought to buy something. 

The ideal centre is one situated in a non-denominational, non-political hall 
or club such as is used for dances, meetings and whist drives — or in some general 
community centre. Fortunately there are many such places and wherever they 
exist they should, if possible, be used. Where they do not exist, though much 
good can be done in less satisfactory places, we must face the fact that for full 
service we must create our own centres, either actually by the renting or erection 
(in conjunction with other purposes) of suitable premises, or by providing a 
travelling library. In this way, in years to come, the library authority may use- 
fully and legitimately contribute to the general welfare of the village community. 

As a rule, with very few exceptions, centres are staffed by volunteers. Every 
year every county library rightly expresses its gratitude to those public-spirited 
men and women who regularly give of their time and thought — and again one 
would wish to be associated with this appreciation. Most volunteer librarians 
are, within their necessary limitations, good, keen and thorough. In the small 
minority of cases where they are not, however, the service may, through 
inefficiency, slackness, favouritism and the like, suffer seriously. Yet, particularly 
in a small community, it is not easy to remove an unsatisfactory volunteer without 
causing a local upheaval, and it is not always possible to find a substitute. 

The most important limitation of all but exceptionally capable volunteers is, 
however, that they are not acquainted with the wider resources of the library of 
which the centre is but a small element. They may be, and frequently are, well 
read and intelligent people anxious to help and encourage the reader to obtain 
his individxial needs, but they caxmot have that knowledge of books in general or 
of the technique of serving readers which should be possessed by an experienced 
trained assistant. 

Moreover, though the need may arise only in exceptional areas, the county 
librarian has not the same measure of control of the volunteer as he would have 
over the paid assistant. Some county librarians even find it difficult, apparently, 
to persuade volunteer librarians to adopt simple uniform methods. This may be 
weakness on the part of the county librarian ; the extra work and difficulties which 
result are nevertheless apparent. 

The employment of paid part-time centre librarians would not be any solution, 
however. On the contrary, the small sums that would be appropriate would not 
generally attract people of any greater suitability, but the fact that payment was 
made would serve to eliminate some of the very best volunteers who do the work 
as an act of social service and would resent being paid or offered payment. 

On the whole there must be continued reliance on a considerable body of 
volunteers. But at a later stage we will indicate some ways in which their work 
can be strengthened and improved and what steps can be taken when voluntary 
work proves unsatisfactory. 

Most centres are open only for one session of two or three hours each week 
(though others are open more frequently). Normally they are open in the evenings 
though war-time conditions have in places created preference for daylight hours 
(not always practicable with school centres or with volunteers working during 
the day). Some school centres open immediately after school time. Most coimty 
libraries insist upon there being a regular opening period but occasionally this is 
not achieved, though it would seem an obvious essential. 

This limited opportunity for visiting the centre — ^however unavoidable it 
may be — cannot but be prejudicial to use. How many people can be sure of being 
free on one particular evening each week ? When they are not they must borrow 
by proxy or go without books. Moreover, unless they are allowed to borrow 
more than one or two books at a time there must be frequent instances when they 
finish their books days before they can be changed or alternatively when they 
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cannot jfinish their books until it is too late to change them. Bad weather or 
indisposition may also affect their use of the centre. 

Generally the books at the centres are kept in bookcases — sometimes, as 
should be the case, provided by the county, sometimes provided by local effort. 
Elsewhere, however, no proper accommodation exists, the books being kept in 
the boxes in which they are dispatched. This must make choice difficult and 
awkward and is to be deprecated. 

Books arc sent to centres from headquarters by one of two methods — ^in 
boxes dispatched by van, rail, carrier, etc., and from a library van which calls at 
the centre to enable the local librarian to make his selection. When they are sent 
in boxes it is usual to ask local librarians to submit beforehand lists of books they 
desire included in the next consignment. This is useful up to a point but, in so 
far as their lists represent requests from individual readers, if these are in too high 
a proportion it may follow that the resulting collection will be deficient in general 
appeal. Selection from the travelling van which displays perhaps two or three 
thousand volumes is much better, provided the collection carried in the van is 
well chosen and kept fresh. The van picks up the books that each centre has 
finished with, these being incorporated in the van's stock if in good condition and 
so become available for the next centre visited. Therefore the quality and 
condition of the stock displayed deteriorates as the van continues its journey. It 
would seem, therefore, that the van should not visit more than four or five centres 
without returning to headquarters (or regional library) for replenishment. 

In at least one county the books at the centres had to be called in and returned 
to headquarters before the new consignment was sent. As this deprived readers 
of any books for perhaps two or more weeks it was obviously an undesirable 
procedure. 

Books at centres are generally exchanged three or four times a year. 
Occasionally exchanges are even less frequent than this, but, on the other hand, 
in a few cases fresh consignments are sent at shorter intervals. One county 
exchanges the smaller centres every month. As a rule exchange is carried out 
regularly, but at two counties visited the books were changed only when the 
centre librarians so requested — surely a dangerous temptation to the inefficient 
librarian to allow bis centre to become stagnant and useless. 

The number of books at each centre is on the whole far too small. The 
average appears to be between one and two hundred. In a few instances it is as 
low as 40-50. Bigger centres and those in the better provided counties have, of 
course, many more. 

Inadequate stocks cannot promote good reading or give satisfaction to 
readers. Take one typical centre of 150 volumes — 90 fiction, 30 juvenile, 
30 non-fiction, changed every four months. If the average reader reads one novel 
a week and one non-fiction book a fortnight, this means that he needs 17 or 18 
novels and 8 or 9 non-fiction hooks in that period. It may be possible for him 
to find, from the 90, sufficient novels that he is willing to read for lack of an5rthing 
more suitable but it is extremely unlikely that he will find 8 or 9 non-fiction books 
on matters in which he is interested. Moreover, if there are, say, 50 borrowers, 
the stock available for choice at any time is still further reduced. The evil effect 
of inadequate stocks is, however, to reduce the quality of those supplied, since it is 
necessary to cater for the lowest common denominator of user. The better 
counties are alive to this danger; elsewhere it is too easy for the centre to 
degenerate into an agency for the distribution of trash. The position is aggravated 
when such books as are provided are divided between two, three or more small 
general centres in a district that would be much better served by a branch or one 
large centre. This dissipation of resources is too frequently encountered, small 
collections being sent here and there — ^to the women’s institute, the miner’s 
institute, the school, the church and the chapel. Assembled in one place the stocks 
might offer some choice ; as it is they are feeble and of little use. Local sectional 
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jealousies and vested interests and lack of control by the librarian are the chief 
causes. 

The individual reader is of course catered for in all counties by some system 
of personal service, usually postal. As a rule this service is given direct to and 
from the reader and not through the centre. The quality and extent of this service 
varies considerably. In a number of counties it is excellent. The stocks available 
at headquarters are comprehensive and up to date and, as use is also made in this 
connection of Regional Bureaux and the National Central Library, it can truthfully 
be said that here the individual student can get what he asks for. The limitations 
of the service are, however : (A) He must know what he wants. The best counties 
are equipped to help him even if he does not know what actual books he requires 
but states the subject and type of treatment; the worst are not so equipped. 
(B) He lacks facilities for personal choice unless he is able to visit the headquarters 
library, which may be many miles away. (C) There is little bibliographical 
guidance available; the book-lists published by the County Libraries Section 
(and also those issued by certain county systems) have proved very valuable, but 
they do not go far enough ; and the backward counties do not use what is avail- 
able. (D) The borrower has to pay postage — at least when returning the books, 
if not both ways. It was pointed out that to refund the return postage to borrowers 
would involve keeping innumerable small accounts. This does not seem a valid 
argument as the Post Office “ Postage Forward Parcels ” scheme could be used. 
It was also generally argued that the borrower did not object to paying the postage 
— on the contrary he was glad to get the service at the price — and that in any case 
it did not amount to sufficient to be a deterrent to use. Of this one may have 
doubts. In any case it seems inconsistent with the ideals of Ubrarianship that 
those using the best and most valuable type of service should be financially 
prejudiced, compared with those who use the least valuable. There is the further 
limitation — ^which will only disappear when the service is unitormly developed 
and generally appreciated throughout the country — ^that probably a majority of 
potential users of this individual service do not Imow that it exists. 

Whatever the reasons may be, the extent of the individual service is not, 
saving in the exceptionally good counties, impressive. When we remember that 
these Individual issues represent all the books used by readers who are not content 
with the very limited selections available at small centres and perhaps a few 
inadequate branches, we cannot feel that the work in the counties quoted below, 
for example, is as yet adequately developed. 

In ^unty **A”, with a population of over 100,000, there are only 260 
individual readers. 

County “ B ”, population well over 300,000, sent only 800 books by post 
in a whole year.* 

In other counties the number of special students’ issues per 100 of population 
per annum were 0*2 ; 0*9; 1*3; 1*7; 2-5; and 3-0, By way of comparison 
another county, of not more than average development, issued 17*5 students^ 
books per 100 of population. We surely cannot have a high opinion of the 
educational and cultural work of a county which, excepting the centre supplies, 
only issues two books per 1,000 of population in a year. 

The great deficiency of the county service (saving in those few counties with 
good large branches and with book provision generally above the average) is 
that it is either too much top or too much bottom— i.e. special individual requests 
and common denominator reading. The provision of good sound general 
material of medium appeal is less satisfactory. This defect is shared by most 
small urbans and will be discussed later. In this connection, however, it is 
suggested that much could be done if the individual service were not, as is usual 

* To set this figure in its proper perspective, there is one Scottish county much smaller 

but immeasurably better stocked which itself borrows as many as 800 volumes from the Scottish 
Centra] Librarv for Students. 
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at present, limited to special material and “ students* *’ books, but embraced the 
widest possible range of material, including even the better type of fiction. The 
quality and quantity of centre provision should be improved — and anything and 
everything which it is not practicable to send to centres should be available 
through the individual service. 

Travelling libraries are used in a few counties and would seem to be highly 
successful when operating in appropriate districts, i.e. those with scattered 
population. 

The travelling library — 2. van in which a stock is displayed and available for 
selection (similar to or the same as the van used for direct centre distribution) 
may operate in one of two ways : (a) it may go on regular days at prearranged 
times to small places where it acts as an actual centre. It has the advantage of 
offering a much wider selection ; it brings the reader into direct contact with a 
trained member of the county staff. The van can also be used to deliver and 
collect books for individual readers. It cannot thus serve any but small 
communities, however, as there would be too much congestion. Moreover, its 
value as a distributing centre is minimised because it must necessarily be at many 
places during the day and often at inconvenient times. These problems are not 
incapable of solution granted sufficient vans and staff and an intelligent arrange- 
ment of the journeys and the hours of working, (b) The van can call at the houses 
of isolated readers much as the travelling tradesman often serves his customers, 
or make brief halts at recognized rendezvous. This delivery can be successfully 
undertaken by the same van that is doing centre exchanges. For example, one 
of the Lancashire County vans, in addition to supplying 77 centres, in one year 
made 46,476 direct issues to families in outlying parts — striking evidence that the 
van is both economical and immeasurably more advantageous to the reader. 

There is a further type of service used successfully for serving small, scattered 
communities — the Borrower Distributor ** system. Here any reader who 
agrees to share books with his neighbours can take as many as he needs for this 
purpose. His house becomes, in fact, a small informal centre. 

Having regard to the various and manifest advantages of library vans — 
whether as “ travelling libraries ** or for the transport of books and supplies to 
centres and branches — ^it is most surprising that of the 26 counties visited only 
7 have their own vans (some of them only suitable for delivery purposes). 

To return to the question of staffing centres, the ideal is to secure the maximum 
contact between the reader and the trained assistant or, failing that, the fullest 
supervision of centres by trained staff. At present the best results would appear 
to be achieved when (a) centres are served by paid full-time assistants sent out from 
nearby branches, (h) centres are served by paid full-time itinerant assistants who 
staff, in succession, a number of centres and (r) by the full use, in appropriate 
conditions, of the travelling library. 

These methods should be extended considerably. This would involve the 
employment of many more assistants but that is a necessity which we must accept. 

Supervision of centres is often unsatisfactory. There are centres, even 
branches, which no one from county headquarters has ever visited. On more 
than one occasion I had the doubtful privilege of accompanying the librarian on 
what was, through no fault of her own, her first visit to long-estabUshed branches. 
The experience was salutary, to both of us. Frequently newly established centres 
are visited on the first opening days and not afterwards unless perhaps some 
serious difficulties arise. Until the county librarians concerned are given adequate 
assistance and proper travelling facilities we can expect no better. Whereas most 
county librarians are given a car allowance (though the war has reduced the mileage 
to a minimum) there were two or three county authorities among those visited 
still so ignorant of the needs of the library service as to refuse this or equivalent 
facilities. 

In contrast we have the example of two counties, where the Regional Library 
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system is well developed and where the centres are not only served from the 
Regional Library but closely supervised by Regional Library staff. 

The regular meetings of volunteer centre librarians organized in some counties 
(though the war has stopped many such meetings) are to be encouraged, as also 
is the issue from headquarters (noted in two places) of regular interesting 
informative bulletins for volunteer librarians. 

Branches 

Under present conditions it is, as stated previously, difficult to distinguish 
between the large centres and the small branches. Nevertheless, whatever they 
may be called there were, according to the 1938-59 Report of the County Libraries 
Section (excluding a small number of counties from which information was not 
obtained) only 352 places in county areas in England, 16 in Wales and 92 in 
Scotland (460 in all) with either whole-time branches, part-time branches or 
centres with over 2,000 volumes (and one cannot assume that all the part-time 
branches have as many). In England there were altogether 129 whole-time 
branches, 172 part-time branches and 51 centres with 2,000 volumes or more; 
for Wales the totals were 5 whole-time, 10 part-time and 1 centre over 2,000 ; 
for Scotland 28 whole-time, 43 part-time and 21 centres over 2,000. This does 
not completely indicate the paucity of fair-sized distributing points because a large 
proportion of the branches and big centres are to be found in quite a few better 
developed counties. Two-thirds of the English branches were in ten counties. 
Of the English counties, 21 had no whole-time branches, 16 had no part-time 
branches, 12 had no branches cither whole-time or part-time, atid 9 had no branch 
or centre with more than 2,000 volumes 1 Of the Welsh counties, 7 had no whole- 
time branches, 8 no part-time branches, 5 no branches at all and 4 no distributing 
points whatever with more than 2,000 volumes. In Scotland, 18 counties were 
without whole-time branches, 13 without part-time, ii without any branches and 
4 without any distributing points with more than 2,000 volumes. 

Some progress has been made, despite the war, since those figures were 
published, but it is mostly in the authorities which were already developing. In 
general, provision for small and large urban congregations remains seriously 
inadequate. 

This condemnation docs not apply to all the counties. Of those visited 
there was perhaps only one, a small county, where every one of the few sizeable 
places has a good branch. In one or two others there were only one or two 
townships as yet unprovided and in others the situation was well in hand and but 
for the war it was only a question of time before complete coverage was achieved. 
At one other, though tlie provision of good libraries had been long in starting 
and much remained to be done, the newly erected branches were among the very 
finest buildings for this purpose I had seen in this country or America. 

One county library authority has definitely adopted, and started to implement, 
a policy of providing a whole-time branch with whole-time paid staff at every 
place with a population of 2,000 or more. Other county libraries fix the normal 
minimum as 3,000. As information is not available as to the provision made at 
all small towns throughout the country we cannot estimate the percentage which 
is properly served ; obviously it must be small. Even when we consider municipal 
boroughs and urban districts (within county areas) with a population of 10,000 
or more the position is found to be very bad. Of approximately 239 such towns 
only 1 18 (slightly less than half) have full-time branches. Of the 12 1 towns 
without full-time branches, 27 have populations between 20,000 and 30,000, 

9 have populations between 30,000 and 40,000 and 2 have over 40,000. Some 
of these towns have part-time branches, some have inadequate centres, some have 
virtually nothing. These totals do not include the places excluded from the county 
library area. 

Of the systems, visited the worst from the point of view of branch provision 
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(as in most other respects) served a large population congregated mostly in 
townships, many of them quite large and where living conditions were such that 
there if anywhere a really first-class service was a vital necessity to social well- 
being and individual sanity. There are in this area 8 towns with populations of 

10.000 or more (5 of them over 28,000), and 7 more over 3,000. In only one 
place (less than 10,000 population), where an old independent authority had been 
taken over, was there a branch. Elsewhere reliance was placed upon very poor 
centres and poverty stricken miners’ institutes. It was stated in other counties 
that though miners’ welfare institutes are not ideal for library purposes they can 
be satisfactory if properly staffed, supervised and stocked ; it was not possible, 
however, to visit such places, so the use of miners’ institutes as a class cannot be 
condemned, but 1 must condemn nearly all of those I saw in this and its neigh- 
bouring county. With one or two exceptions they were definitely dirty and 
smelly ; most of them unfortunately had some books of their own, a survival of 
the days when the institutes devoted some funds to book purchase — a practice 
which has died since the county library began to operate, though the county has 
afforded no adequate substitute. The word ‘‘ unfortunately ” is used advisably 
because none of these books were of any use and most of them were unpardonably 
filthy. In one place a couple of hundred county books were submerged among 

6.000 books which had been withdrawn from various municipal libraries as unfit 
for further circulation and sent to the institutes in response to an appeal seven 
years before. One can imagine their condition.* 

Another town of over 30,000 population in this county was served by four 
little centres and 250 volumes sent to the institute which, in a tiny room opening 
out of the gallery of an empty swimming bath, housed its own collection of 
miscellaneous junk and a bound set of Hansard from 1901 I This had been used 
once only, when opponents of the Member sought to discredit him out of his 
own mouth. 

The best one of these institutes, apparently completely dissatisfied with what 
was being done for the town, had refurnished and restocked a large room at its 
own expense ; the county blandly continued to send 250 poorish novels, though 
its obvious course was to send a good non-fiction collection to balance the fiction 
amply provided locally ; unfortunately it had not the books nor the money to 
buy them I The policy of the County Education Committee (which expended 
ajd. per head on its library service) was avowedly to utilize only schools, institutes 
and similar existing premises as distributing points. The county librarian 
exercised no sort of control whatever over these so-called branches ; most of 
them she had never even seen. 

The neighbouring county had no proper branches (excepting a very good one 
at the headquarters town) and also relied upon miners’ institutes, 43 being used. 
Of those seen, though one or two were dirty, others were reasonably well run 
and in one new institute there was a very good, well-stocked library room — ^but it 
could have been very much better had it been staffed by a trained member of the 
county staff. Here also the county librarian had no control over the branch staff 
or branch operations. 

In another county there are no special branch premises. As an example of 
the standards adopted, one large urban district with 18,000 population was served 
by two small school centres run by volunteers and a third, also in a school, with 

1.000 volumes in locked cupboards managed by a part-time librarian (a teacher) 
who is paid £50 by the U.D.C. Altogether for 18,000 people only 4,000 volumes 
are available. 

3 y way of contrast a neighbouring county has a good branch in every small 
town expect one, all but one of them served by trained, paid county staff, some of 
them in excellent, specially built libraries, the others in well-adapted premises. 

* Libraries should nether give away books withdrawn because they are no longer fit for 
normal circulation. 
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Everywhere the stock is ample, well selected, frequently changed and in excellent 
condition. 

In one of the large counties there were, a year ago, 5 3 areas big enough to 
require branches in special buildings served by trained staff; there were 
then only six such buildings and four such staff. Since then, despite the extreme 
difficulties of war-time, an able and uncompromising new librarian has, with the 
support of a committee now alive to its position, opened a number of temporary 
branches. 

Another large and not dissimilar county has 16 full-time and 5 part-time 
branches ; compared with other areas it is well developed and progressive — yet 
the librarian estimates that for adequate coverage a total of about 60 branches 
is needed. 

A third large county with extensive mining areas has 5 branches (5 of them 
large and excellent) and needs another 12. 

To pass to a very different type of area : one thinly populated, mountainous 
county has for many years enjoyed a joint scheme for the one sizeable town and 
the whole of the county area which contains no other place with a population 
exceeding 3,000. At two places small part-time branches staffed by volunteers 
have been established and it is hoped shortly to open 10 more whereby every place 
of 800 population or more will have at least a small library room. The whole 
service is operated from the town library ; staff and stock are freely interavailable 
for town or county. The town raises a 3 Jd. rate ; the county makes a grant of 
£1,250 (equivalent to y-Jd. per head). Although the area is a very isolated one 
and its total resources are very small the service given — ^with the inspiration of a 
keen librarian — is excellent and immeasurably better than the county could give 
alone. 

Most branches should serve as ** District Libraries ” — ^that is to say they 
should be available to all those residents in the surrounding neighbourhood who 
would surely have other occasions — shopping, business, amusement — to visit 
the place. In this way the limited supplies of the village centres can be well 
supplemented. Differential rating often prevents this desirable co-operation 
between branch and centres. At other places, however, the idea is well estab- 
lished; it should be generally adopted. These district libraries should also 
supervise the neighbouring centres, which could then be run in every way in close 
association with the branch. 

The additional work of serving people in the neighbourhood, which may be 
a considerable proportion of the total, will moreover often justify the maintenance 
of a bigger branch than would be reasonable were its use confined to the place 
itself. All readers would benefit by the larger stock, better staff and longer 
hours. 

A branch which, probably in addition to serving individuals from the district 
who visit it, also acts as a distributing centre to the service points in the adjacent 
countryside is called a Regional Branch. Though the system has not yet been 
widely adopted (chiefly because of the evil influence of differential rating) its 
advantages are generally recognized. Each Regional Branch in the area serves 
a number of centres ; it is provided with a reservoir of stock from which the 
centres can be supplied ; the centre librarians can visit the Regional Branch to make 
their selection and conversely the librarian in charge of the Regional Library can 
visit the centres, supervise their work and generally secure closer co-operation and 
co-ordination than is otherwise possible. Where the county is large or com- 
munications with county headquarters difficult, the Regional Branch will probably 
enjoy better and more economical transport facilities. In one most successful 
county a travelling library is allocated to each of the two Regional Branches. 
Even where the county is compact and communication with headquarters is easy 
there still remain several advantages — ^that the stock and operations of exchange 
can be decentralized, thus relieving headquarters (and perhaps reducing the 
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accommodation needed there and which, being in a big town, is probably more 
expensive to secure and maintain), users of the regional library can see a large stock, 
it is easier for centre librarians to choose their books, and especially, as already 
noted, more intimate personal contact can be established. 

Generally speaking, therefore. Regional Branch services are to be desired 
and should form an integral part of any reorganized library service. Too often, 
however, the present division of library responsibilities between a number of 
authorities prevents the proper development of the system. The obvious centres 
for regional libraries are frequently already independent authorities and conse- 
quently other smaller and less suitable places must be chosen by the county. 
There is at least one instance of a small independent urban library acting, by 
arrangement, as a county regional branch. The full extension of this practice 
cannot, however, be secured until the service as a whole is properly re-oriented and 
formed into proper service units. 

The definition of a ‘‘ district branch ” in the County Libraries Section Report 
of 1938-39 provides a striking commentary on present stupidities: “Branches 
situated in market towns or other shopping centres, and open to residents in the 
(surrounding) area served by the town, although possibly excluding the town itself, 
should be described as district branches In other words, the town itself has 
its own library which no ncm-rcsidcnt may use, so the county must duplicate 1 

Many county branches, small and large, were visited. Without being cynical 
it woujd appear that when county authorities do things at all they usually do them 
decently — for scarcely without exception the branches seen were well kept and the 
condition of the stock much above the average for cither small independent urban 
libraries or urban library branches. Evidence of great enthusiasm, much thought, 
good taste and considerable ingenuity were frequently encountered. This does 
not mean that they were all good and original ; on the contrary, many were too 
small, some were standardised and ordinary in their fittings — but they were all 
clean and active. 

Many of the branches in the smaller places were in adapted premises. Usually 
these were regarded as temporary — ^until “ proper ’’ libraries could be erected. 
The best, however, showed clearly that, however desirable it may be, a “proper” 
library is not always essential. The next generation of librarians will most 
probably need for various reasons to limit their building to essential, and especially 
to larger, premises for which convertible buildings arc unlikely to exist, even if 
these were desirable. Moreover in the initial stages of post-war development wc 
shall be wise to use as much of our available income as we can on books and staff. 
Therefore we should note the satisfactory and economical nature of some of these 
conversions, most of them infinitely superior, in appearance and everything else, 
to the drab over-large Carnegie and similar libraries with which many little 
townships are saddled. 

Shops have been used frequently. Provided they are large enough and are 
attractively if inexpensively fitted they are most successful. Being shops they are 
usually well situated ; if, as should be, the windows are left clear and used for 
display, passers-by arc attracted. As often as not the rooms behind and above 
have been rented with the shop so that these branches have ample storage and 
staff space. To describe only two — “ A ” was formerly rented to a chain store 
firm and is right in the centre of the main street of a little market town. Seventy- 
five per cent, of the small population are registered as readers ; though part-time 
it issues 900-1,000 volumes a week. The inclusive rent is £30 per annum and it 
was completely decorated and fitted with brightly painted dtieap wood shelves, 
small counter and lino for £100. “B”, adjoining a bus stop, costs £20 per 

annum for rent and rates. Shortly before the visit it had been repainted by the 
staff who had thus spent two enjoyable Sundays — a deed to be commended if not 
recommended — ^and it was altogether a warm, snug little place. In less rural 
parts of the county such premises would of course cost considerably more; 
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nevertheless they are effective service points preferable to any but specially planned 
libraries equally well sited. 

Other satisfactory conversions include a front room in a private school, 
opening directly to the street ; a church hall ; a former literary institute ; a chapel ; 
a market hall, and a house (used also as a reserve book store). The two most 
striking conversions were, however, the fine Elizabethan barn which has been 
restored to form the beautiful Manor Farm Library at Ruislip (Middlesex County) 
and the Dronficld Branch of Derby County on the ground floor of a one-time 
private residence which now houses the U.D.C. offices. Delightfully fitted out 
in black oak, with a spacious entrance in which book exhibitions are displayed, 
the structural alterations, furniture, fittings and floor coverings cost about £Goo — 
and the result is much better than all but a very few specially designed libraries. 
Another good conversion is the Herne Bay Branch of Kent — where full 
advantage has been taken of the ample, large-roomed premises originally housing 
a Post (Office and Sorting Office. 

Discussion of the design, planning and architectural features of library 
buildings is being purposely omitted from this report — for limitations of space 
as well as because they were not matiers of which detailed consideration was 
possible. Nevertheless the following buildings are listed as being representative 
of good practice and worthy the study of librarians interested in any building 
projects. Those marked * made a special appeal to the writer. 


Lancs. 

'rhornton*, Broughton, Carnforth. 

Derby 

Staveley. 

Notts 

Beeston, West Bridgford. 

Durham 

Billingham. 

Lanark 

Bellshill. 

Kent 

Gillingham. 

Middlesex 

Southgate*, Wembley*, Uxbridge. 


The list is not, of course, complete. 

Some of these serve considerable populations, for example : 

Bellshill, with a stock of 17,000 (accommodation for 10,000 on the shelves) 
serves an industrial population of some 50,000. The daily average issue is about 
1,000. 

Gillingham, stock 25,000 (with 1,000 reference and about 6,000 juvenile), 
with one whole-time shop sub-branch and three centres, provides for a population 
of 70,600. 

I'he central library at Southgate, one fine large room with an area of 7,500 
square feet and a stock of 19,000, together with two existing branches (and a 
third projected) affords reasonable facilities for the 67,000 residents. 

The Wembley Central — 2l most striking example of modern architecture — 
has a similar area and stock. There is one existing branch and two more arc 
needed as the borough is a large one (120,000). 

At Uxbridge (42,000) the Central forms part of an imposing, centrally placed 
block of council buildings. Again it is one large composite room (excepting 
that there is a separate reading room and a local museum) — area 9,000 square feet. 
There is one branch. 

These examples are of particular interest because they illustrate that the 
county authority can, given the will, make provision for large urban areas in no 
way inferior to what is done by good independent urban councils — quite apart 
from the most important fact that behind the county branches are the various 
county headquarters services and stocks. Admittedly the counties have not yet 
met all their obligations to such areas ; for example, one large urban district 
with a population of 184,000 is as yet served by only one branch, though the 
plans had, on the outbreak of war, been passed for four further branches and a 
central library for the borough and the county — ^but that is another story. 
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Branch Stock 

There is still too great a tendenqr, in the less progressive libraries, to allow 
branch stocks to remain static and become stagnant. As the chief virtue of the 
library being a county branch is that it shall have a constantly changing and varied 
stock, the best county libraries have definite arrangements to ensure that no book 
shall remain at a branch when it has outlived its usefulness there, that all are in 
good condition and that, through the system of interchange and the constant 
supply of new material, the reader shall have the opportunity to see and read a 
large, varied and representative range of books. Usually the smaller branches 
have a part exchange every 3, 4 or 6 months ; at some large branches the entire 
non-fiction stock, saving only items definitely still needed, is changed at frequent 
intervals, though most fiction can well be left at a large branch throughout its 
“ life ”. Elsewhere it is the rule that for all books (new publications, replacements, 
etc.) sent to the branch an equivalent number must be returned to headquarters. 
In one or two cases a definite sum is allocated to each branch for new publications 
and replacements — ^though, of course, the actual books arc interchangeable. 

Owing to almost invariable limitations of space the counties have avoided 
the prevalent urban fault of having too many books on the shelves. Largely 
because of this the physical condition of county branch stock is generally very 
much above the urban average. 

Staffing of County Branches 

Five or six of the counties visited employed only qualified whole-time paid 
staff at their branches — the appropriate qualification for the Branch Librarian 
being usually regarded as at least the Associateship of the Library Association, no 
matter how small the branch. In two or three other cases, though all staff at 
whole-time branches was whole-time paid, part-time unqualified persons were 
still employed at part-time branches. Elsewhere there was too much reliance 
upon unqualified, often unsuitable, persons. This was especially noticeable 
where there was differential rating and the local council was allowed to influence 
the appointment. Certain counties, however, despite differential rating and local 
committees, have rightly insisted that all staff selection and control shall be in the 
hands of the coimty. 

The following haphazard list will show the sort of people who are engaged 
as part-time assistants in charge of part-time county brandKes : telephonist, parish 
clerk, chemist^s wife, music teacher, teacher, stationer, retired grocer, retired 
woman school teacher, wife of the Chairman of the U.D.C., the Secretary for 
Elementary Education assisted by his staff, a woman clerk in the food office, etc. 
Many of these part-time assistants are enthusiastic and intelligent people, doing 
their best more for the public good than for the small wages paid. Nevertheless, 
all county librarians refer to their limitations and it was generally possible to see 
at a glance whether part-time or whole-time staff were at work ; in the former 
case the libraries were more often untidy, the stock neglected, the books not in 
proper order, and one missed the little details of housekeeping (such as keeping 
books flush with the front of the shelves) that every trained assistant would observe 
as a matter of habit. The outstanding disadvantage, of course, is that which we 
mentioned in connection with centres — ^though here its effect is more potent — 
i.e. that these people have not sufficient knowledge of books or of the resources 
and methods of their own headquarters and of other libraries to assist readers 
needing help or material beyond their local resources. 

Proper methods of staffing part-time branches were, however, also illustrated : 
(a) the employment of trained whole-time assistants who divide their time between 
two branches each open part of three days per week (there being two such 
assistants on duty), and (b) staffing by assistants from nearby larger branches. 
More could be done if there were co-ordination of existing independent areas. 
Undoubtedly this type of staffing is made difficult by the distance between branches 



and sub-branches. The assistant may have to travel several miles. For many 
other pu^oses as well, a great deal more must be spent on travelling allowances 
and the like. It is absurd to say that a branch cannot be properly staffed because 
the staff cannot go there conveniently ; the necessary arrangements have got to 
be made even if they do cost a few shillings a week. 

Numerically the staff at whole-time branches seemed adequate as a rule. 
Most staff time at such branches is at present devoted to direct work with the 
public and this has its busy and slack days and periods. Consequently, to give 
full and varied employment to assistants sufficient for the busy periods, it is very 
desirable to attach to branches activities which arc not dependent on when they 
are done or which can be carried out in quiet hours. For example, there is room 
for much more work with children both at the library and at the school (sec 
Ch. Vni) and we have already discussed the work of regional branches and service 
to centres. 

Differential Rating 

Before passing from the consideration of branches we may appropriately 
consider a practice which has exercised much influence thereon. When the county 
library service was in its infancy it adopted (with the mistaken support of the 
1927 Report) the system of differential rating. The basis of this system is that 
the service to be provided from the county library rate should be limited to head- 
quarters service and the supply of books to centres, etc. If any area desired a 
further service (comparable with that given in an independent library area) it was 
believed that this extra cost should be borne by the locality concerned, a special, 
additional rate being levied thereon to cover c^ra costs. Generally these costs 
cover the provision of any necessary premises and fittings, and their upkeep and 
maintenance, and the salaries of any paid full- and part-time stsff, but sometimes 
other costs are also regarded as a local charge — e.g. the provision of reference 
books or periodicals. 

Today the most progressive authorities have abolished differential rating, or 
are doing so by gradual steps, or propose to do so. The majority of county 
librarians agree that it is undesirable. 

In the first place it is based upon aii assumption, which is open to challenge, 
that an efficient service can be provided for more thinly populated rural areas, 
even those where special premises are unnecessary and impracticable, at a cost 
below that necessary in more thickly populated areas. 

This has implied not only that there need not be considerable staffing and 
distribution costs in an effective rural service, but also that the per capita book 
provision can be as low in the rural as in the urban districts. Differential rating 
has thus been a potent factor in limiting rural service ; it has labelled it as a 
“ cheap ” service. The privilege of paying more for a better service which 
differential rating has given to the urban areas has been denied the rural residents. 

Differential rating has indeed been an evasion of responsibility by the larger 
authority which was given library powers as much because it was expected that 
it would exercise more vision than the small area as because the larger unit of 
service (which differential rating serves to break down) was necessary. The 
responsibility has been passed back to the smaller components. Many of the 
latter have assumed it gladly and effectively. But many of them refused it. As 
a result there are many urban areas which should definitely have proper library 
premises with paid staff but remain content with totally inadequate voluntary 
centres. 

There is no clear legal decision whether a county can compulsorily levy a 
differential rate without the consent of the area. In practice the county would 
be very reluctant to exercise such powers. Therefore, in effect, when there is 
differential rating it rests with all areas themselves to decide what quality of service 
they will have, u any. 
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Once differential rating has been applied to one area within the county the 
position is aggravated and the inefficiency consolidated, because it becomes 
manifestly unfair for the county to give anything but a minor service to areas 
which will not pay when pa5mient is being accepted from others. 

Even among differentially rated areas we find the widest range of provision ; 
indeed we have every reason to expect it. In one typical county the amount of 
the differential rate ranges from -oySd. to i*875d. 

Two further evils arise. In the first place when the locality expends irs own 
funds in addition to the county rate it expects to have some control over its own 
locaJ system. This control must militate against the efficiency of the county 
service as a whole, weakening the authority of the county committee and county 
librarian, and hindering co-ordination of stock and staff. Some differentially 
rated places have the right to appoint their own staff who become primarily the 
servants of the local authority and not of the county. As a rule such staff have 
not been as well selected or suitably trained as they would be either by a sound 
county authority or by the average completely independent authority ; the fact 
that trained county headquarters staff were presumed to be available for super- 
vision and the performance of technical duties has led to the fallacious idea that 
trained staff of the right calibre were not so necessary at the differentially rated 
branches.* 

Apart from the effect of this local staffing upon the system it is not good 
for the staff itself. We must agree that wide experience is desirable, and that it 
is a good thing for the branch assistant to know something of the work at head- 
quarters and of the other types of service. This experience cannot be gained 
unless all the assistants form an interchangeable part of the whole county staff. 
Moreover the individuals may be denied opportunities for promotion which would 
otherwise be open to them. 

The second evil is that frequently a new set of internal artificial barriers is 
set up. Readers living in the smaller places should obviously have full access to 
the larger branch collections, maybe in adjoining places to which they go to shop 
or work. But under differential rating not a few local authorities insist that their 
“ own ” libraries shall be open only to their own ” residents. One can under- 
stand the logic of their attitude while deploring its effect. Often, therefore, the 
rural resident is denied access to the branch library at his very door ; sometimes 
he has to pay a subscription ; sometimes the county authority bribes the local 
authority by increasing the book supply or making some other concessions. 

Finally, differential rating prevents or makes more difficult the proper 
co-ordination of the elements in the area. For example the differentially rated 
small town may be admirably suited to serve as a Regional Library. Occasionally 
this has been secured by preferential treatment by the county in return for Regional 
services rendered ; but if, for example, differentially rated units are not staffed 
by assistants properly under county control, fully satisfactory results are unlikely. 
As has already been noted, however, there are counties where, despite differential 
rating, the staff are the employees of the county and are under the county 
librarian's complete control — ^an obvious necessity. 

Local Committees 

Where a district levies a differential rate it should necessarily have a local 
committee to control its local expenditure — ^though where its functions end and 
those of the county library committee begin must be vague and debatable. 
Elsewhere a library committee can have few duties ; one may argue that a local 

^ This has had a particularly undesirable sequel in one large county. Here differentially 
rated areas have, after a few years, contracted out of the county, becoming independent library 
authorities. The persons in charge under the old regime (who may or may not have been suitable, 
and adequately rewarded, as county branch assistants) have now become chief librarians of the 
new authorities despite the fact that these are large enough to require the services of chief officera 
of quite dificrent calibre. 
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committee helps to maintain local interest but this is unlikely to be important 
unless the committee has sufficient work to maintain its own interest. A working 
committee of people who will take turns of duty and ensure staffing when the 
regular volunteer is ill or not available may, however, be very useful in small 
centres. 

County Headquarters Services 

Reference has already been made to the students’ service (or “ special 
request ”, or postal ” service — it is variously named) by which specific books 
or books on specific subjects are sent to readers from headquarters (clearly the 
books are not necessarily at headquarters — they may be in the hands of readers 
or in the stock of branches, etc. — ^in which case the headquarters machinery 
enables them to be transferred or reserved and sent when available). 

Any books in the county stock are (provided they are of what is regarded as 
a suitable type) available for individual readers. Nevertheless those books of a 
more specialized character most likely to be required in this way are frequently 
segregated from the more ordinary stock used for everyday centre exchanges. 
This is partly for convenience, partly because those readers who can visit the 
“ students’ ” library at headquarters are encouraged, or at least allowed, to do so. 
Unless the headquarters town is fairly large or much frequented by residents in 
surrounding areas, this personal use of the headquarters collection is not extensive ; 
where the town is large it should possess a large urban library which would 
surely serve the visitor better if he were free to use it and if it were strengthened, 
as it economically could be, by a pooling of resources. In any case if there are 
good books available in the town it is illogical to debar those who live in that 
town from using them. Until this amalgamation is secured the county cannot be 
blamed for providing its own collections — ^but there can be no doubt that the 
system is extremely wasteful. Even where the postal service is well developed 
the average use of more specialised material cannot possibly be as high as it would 
be in a good large urban library. Clearly many books of this type could be 
shared. 

The existence of large branches naturally serves to reduce the stock kept at 
headquarters, the librarian then wisely sending to branches material which there 
can be seen, handled and borrowed, but yet is available when wanted elsewhere. 
The county librarian needs to keep at headquarters a sufficient reservoir for 
exchange purposes, and also certain books of insufficient general appeal to justify 
their being sent to branches ; otherwise the fewer books he keeps at headquarters 
the better if they are books that will be used (or which should be displayed and 
available) at the various service points. There arc, of course, steadily accumula- 
ting stocks of books which have fallen out of use — and the good county librarian 
is rightly resolved not to put on his limited branch shelves books which do not 
justify their presence. Counties collect “ reserve ” stock more quickly than urban 
libraries because of their necessarily large duplication. Often they are drastic in 
weeding it out ; nevertheless much must be retained. Two points arise : firstly,, 
whether it is necessary to keep all this material in the headquarters premises in the 
headquarters town. If accommodation can be secured at the same or only little 
greater cost the point does not arise ; sometimes, however, it would be much 
cheaper — and would relieve congestion at headquarters — to house it elsewhere, 
as at least one county has done. Secondly — a wider issue perhaps — much of the 
county reserve is duplicated in the storerooms and on the shelves of urban libraries 
in the area, if not actually in the same town. Much unnecessary expenditure on 
premises and maintenance would be saved if the various “ reserves ” could be 
consolidated. 

The “students’” stocks (the term is used for want of a better as comprising 
all those items which the average county does not normally include in the stocks 
sent to centres and small branches) at several counties wxre excellent, including a 



wide, up-to-date range of advanced material, particularly strong in subjects of 
local concern (agriculture, mining, technology, as the case may be). A few had 
&ir music collections though nowhere was there an outstanding music library. 
Most had large collections of plays (often issued in sets to dramatic societies and 
play-reading circles). Generally, considerable provision was made for adult 
dasses. Occasionally, less as part of the library service than as a convenience for 
the Education department, sets of school texts and “ readers ” were housed and 
circulated. One library had a fine collection of framed pictures for drculation 
to schools and branches (and used for decoration). There were several glaring 
exceptions to the rule, however, where the books at headquarters were inadequate 
and of a poor type, of little value to serious readers. 

Without exception, it is believed, the county librarians were able to select 
and purchase stock without reference to any committee, but in one case at least 
this authority was limited to books costing less than T5S. and another librarian 
stated that the finance department would query any books above that price — an 
impertinence that the librarian felt it politic to tolerate. 

Reference and Information Works 

Obviously county systems do nothing in the way of providing large collec- 
tions of material, available for use on the premises, comparable with the bigger 
urban reference departments. Apart from any other reason the only sensible 
locations for large reference collections are the big towns which are already 
supposed to have them ; duplication would be uxmecessary since non-urban 
residents are freely admitted. There are objections to this situation. If the 
urban library, as it too often does, fails to provide a good reference service for 
the area the county residents suffer as well as those in the town, but the county is 
powerless unless it is prepared to duplicate extensively and provide its own 
reference service (no such example was seen). Secondly, even if the urban refer- 
ence service is good it is naturally buUt up to meet, first and foremost, the needs 
of its own residents. By and large this may not matter, but whenever there are 
demands peculiar to the county resident and not required by the urban, the county 
resident may fail to get what he wants. Thirdly, except in the great city reference 
libraries, urban reference service usually involves the use not only of books in the 
reference department but also of avaikble lending library stock ; as the county 
headquarters stock is not available for this urban reference service so must the 
reference work suffer (for both urban and county residents). Finally, the county 
does not contribute anything to the urban reference service and it is surely a sound 
general principle that all normal forms of provision should be paid for by the 
communities using them (though not necessarily in strict proportion). 

However, that is not the only kind of reference service, so far as the counties 
are concerned. Some reference books should be found in all branches and 
centres. At most of the good county branches there are small suitable collections 
of quick reference books. More than this is not practicable or necessary. 

But where branches are not yet in being, though centres and postal 
services may exist for circulating books, there is no reference work whatever. 
Thus there are very many fair-sized towns where nowhere can one find even an 
atlas, a good dictionary, a Bradshaw or a local directory. Some reference books 
(e.g. a dictionary, Whitaker’s Almanack, an atlas, even popular books like Pear’s 
Encyclopedia) should be available at centre no matter how small. It is very 
exceptional to find them. Surely it is lamentable that material of such everyday 
utility is not accessible everywhere (though of course the present brief hours of 
opening would limit its use). 

Reference books at branches and centres must necessarily be limited. Just 
as the reader at even the smallest place may require book, so might he need 
any kind of information. Is there any adequate machinery to provide this ? 
No. Most counties will handle requests for books oa a particular subject (when 
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readers cannot name actual books) but nowhere is there anything comparable 
with, say, the reference service at California State Library, whidi will, in response 
to enquiries from readers in rural areas, look out and send either the books, etc., 
containing the required information or transcripts, photostats, etc., of the 
appropriate pages. 

Some such system must be developed if the reader in the county small town 
is not to be compelled to make special journeys to a big town (and this would 
more often than not be either impracticable or not justified by the nature of the 
enquiry). With the usual honourable exceptions the county systems lack anything 
approaching the necessary resources and staff for this work. Some are even so 
badly deficient in bibliographical tools that it is difficult to see how they can help 
readers who need books at all out of the ordinary run ; probably they pass on 
their difficulties to Regional Bureaux and the National Central Library — ^but the 
fact that they do not set out to give this service prevents it being sought to 
anything like the potential extent. 

County library work with children is considered in Chapter VIII. 

County Library Book Stock 

Stock is in general maintained in very good physical condition — ^in which 
respect the county service is ahead of the urban. In the best provided counties 
it is also of sound quality. Two expectations were confirmed, however — where 
the amount expended per head of population is low' this is usually accompanied 
by inadequacy of service points and the stocks provided at them are insufficient, 
yet the proportion of cheaper, more popular and less advanced material is high. 

Statistics of the number of volumes provided per head have, throughout 
this study, been treated with considerable reserve as they are meaningless unless 
one knows the quality and condition of the stock. Nevertheless when the figures 
are exceptionally low there is clear evidence that, whatever the quality, the supply 
is grossly inadequate. Actually in all the cases of low stock per capita the quality 
is also poor. >^ere little is spent the relation of stock per capita to expenditure 
per capita on books is surprisingly close, as the following tables (of 1938-39 
figures) show : 



Approx, stock 

Exp. per cap, on 

Vols. in total 


in ooo’s. 

books p,a. 

per cap. 

A. 

65 

id. 

•26 

B. 

55 

id. 

•30 

C. 

49 

I -yd. 

'34 

D. 

39 

I -yd. 

‘34 

E. 

88 

I *8d. 

•28 

F. 

99 

2d. 

'34 

G. 

74 

2d. 

•36 


On the other hand the number of books in stock per head bears much less 
relationship to expenditure per head where the latter is higher. 


H. 

450 

4 * 4 d. (4-4) 

■56 

I. 

76 

4 - 5 d, 

•83 

J. 

416 

4 - 9 d. (4-9) 

•50 

K. 

^77 

4 - 9 d. (61) 

•63 

L. 

66 

5-od. (5-4) 

•88 

M. 

184 

5 - 5 d. ( 5 - 8 ) 

•68 

N. 

166 

6-od.(6-i) 

•55 

0. 

96 

6 - 5 d- (7-7) 

•55 


The expenditure figures in brackets are those for the year 1941-42 where 
knowm. 

For this there, may be many explanations — ^the extent to which stock has 
been weeded out, the number of branches, the method of purchase, etc.— and it 
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would be unwise to draw conclusions. There is, however, a tendency for the 
larger systems to have fewer books per head in relation to expenditure which 
would suggest that the smaller systems are unable eicher to expend so high a 
proportion of their funds on more expensive items or to secure as big a turnover 
as the larger systems. 

The point of importance that emerges, however, is that, on the evidence of 
the survey, all those libraries with a high expenditure per capita are good and 
vice versa. The figures for 1941-42 are given for the second group not only 
because they illustrate the remarkable progress made despite and yet because of 
the war, but also because it is most significant that some of the systems which 
were among the best before the war are those which have made the most striking 
improvements since. This, we believe, is a general rule of library service — that 
nothing succeeds like success. 

Headquarters Premises 

Of the 25 county headquarters visited only 4 were in premises specially built 
for the purpose (if one may include as such the mansion and the bank refitted and 
considerably extended to form the excellent headquarters of Devon and Lanark- 
shire). These four, i.e. Devon, I^nark, Cornwall and Fife, all possess good, 
well-planned premises, capable of expansion in years to come. The increased 
facilities of such premises, which enable the various operations to be performed 
in a proper sequence with a minimum of unnecessary labour, must more than 
compensate for any additional cost there may be at the outset. Indeed one had 
the impression that the makeshift adaptations generally found were far more 
expensive in the long run, though sometimes rents are merely internal transactions 
as the property belongs to the county council. 

Of the remaining 21 county headquarters visited only one (in an old school) 
was regarded by its librarian as affording sufficient accommodation. 

These premises ranged from huts and outbuildings, a wine merchant's 
storeroom, a garage, a conservatory, houses, chapels and basement rooms in 
county council offices, to rooms once forming part of an independent library now 
incorporated in the county system. 

In two cases the work of headquarters was divided between two buildings ; 
in another a big reserve stock was housed in a converted house some miles from 
headquarters, though this was not a serious disadvantage in itself. Several of 
the librarians are to he congratulated on the skill with which they have made the 
most of unsuitable premises. One remembers in particular the Scottish county 
library in two large dark rooms, one a basement, in the county offices (and which 
would have been replaced by a new headquarters library but for the war), which 
were kept in beautifully clean, orderly condition. But, by way of contrast, 
there was the county headquarters of one of the oldest systems which was so 
crowded with books in untidy disordered heaps that it must have been impossible 
to find anything. 

County Library Methods 

Though the writer, as a municipal librarian, would hesitate to suggest what 
methods should be adopted by county librarians, he gained, as an impartial 
observer, the strong impression that these methods varied too much from county 
to county. Things were often being done in one county which another librarian 
had either decided not to do or had abandoned in the light of experience. 
Undoubtedly conditions vary but allowance is made for this. Perhaps strangely, 
perhaps not, those counties with, the least adequate staffs seem to be those keenest 
to struggle with processes which better provided libraries had discarded. One 
thinks in particular of the records kept and of the lists, catalogue cards, etc., sent 
to branches and centres. Good records are essential, but few records can be 
justified if the cost of the time spent in keeping them is demonstrably greater than 
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the costs which would arise if they were not kept. There would seem to be iieed 
for a co-operative re-examination of such matters ; it might well lead to freeing 
staff for more constructive work. To cite two instances (without prejudging 
them) a few counties keep lists of books sent to a centre and when sending new 
consignments check them for perhaps two years or more back to avoid sending 
books that have previously been sent ; is this likely t(^ happen so extensively and 
frequently that it would not be cheaper to have duplicate items returned by post 
and to send substitutes ? Again, the value of the elaborate records of the location 
of books at centres and branches (sometimes even including fiction) must depend 
upon the type of book normally sent and the number of branches and the frequency 
with which items are required by individual readers. There is wide difference of 
practice also regarding records sent to centres. T\q>cd lists, in duplicate or 
triplicate, book cards in duplicate, catalogue cards — each or all of these may be 
sent. Which of these are really wanted, or alternatively would something else 
be better? Frankly one doubts the value of sending catalogue cards to small 
centres. 

Charging methods at centres and small branches \ary, even within individual 
counties, in some of which at least rhrec “ official ” and numerous unoificial 
methods arc in use — ^ledgers, sheets, ruled cards, card charging, etc. The 
elaborate ruled sheets introduced in the early days in several counties arc still 
used and are definitely bad, involving very much unnecessary work. Indeed, 
there seems no reason why card charging should not be universal. With this 
most county librarians agree but several advanced the argument that local 
volunteers either could not be made to understand the system or induced to adopt 
it — ^surely a striking commentary on the quality of voluntary service. 

A point was raised in two or three places which is not without significance 
in relation to suggestions for the centralized provision of supplies. It is that 
where the county librarian is compelled to get his supplies, fitongs, etc., through 
the county supplies department, delays and inefficiencies arc all too frequent and 
vexatious. 

Staffing 

All but a few counties arc badly understaffed. Reference has already been 
made to branch staffs. Wc are speaking here of the staff at county headquarters. 

The headquarters work of an active county is not only responsible and varied, 
calling for the employment of qualified personnel ; it is also extensive and arduous. 
At headquarters are conducted all general administrative and secretarial duties 
for the entire system (excepting where there is regionalization), and all book 
selection, accessioning and cataloguing, work with individual students, with adult 
classes, etc. There is also the never-ceasing task of arranging exchanges for 
branches and centres, and, if this is to be properly related to the needs of readers, 
each place getting balanced appropriate selections which include items specially 
asked for, it is not a purely routine operation, but one calling for intelligence and 
interest. A large headquarters may handle 10,000 volumes a week in such 
exchanges. The books must be packed and dispatched and necessary records 
maintained. Where there is inadequate staff the quality of the work suffers ; 
the best things are of necessity scamped ; the assistants are oppressed by the 
constant rush of attempting to cope with an inexorable time-table; when they fail 
exchanges become delayed. Unfortunately the traditions of pioneer days have 
died hard in too many counties. 

The number of total county population served per member of headquarters 
staff is a rough indication of adequacy — ^but it is not a definite guide ; on the one 
hand headquarters staff in terms of total population can reasonably be smaller 
where there is regionalization or where there are many large branches, on the 
other hand it naturally should be larger in the smaller counties. Of 25 counties, 
2 (small) have one headquarters assistant (apart from the librarian) for each 



12,500 of population; lo have one assistant for between 20,000 and 30,000; 
7 have one for between 30,000 and 40,000. But 5 have only one for over 
40,000 and one (a medium sized badly developed county) has only one per 
62,000. One county has only three headquarters assistants apart from the 
librarian ; 3 others have only four. 

Ojunty Staff Salaries 

The salaries paid in the counties are on the whole low. The too general 
maximum for senior assistants is £ioo-£i2^ per annum. There are, however, a 
few authorities whose practice shows appreciation of the professional qualities 
necessary, as in their employment senior assistants may rise to such reasonable 
levels as £345 and £375. At the opposite extreme are a few authorities which 
employ w genuine seniors — ^at least there is no pretence at paying for senior work. 
Junior assistants start at as little as £39 (even £26 for non-“ School-leavers ”) 
and normally proceed to an average of £i5o-£i6o; occasionally the scale will 
carry the junior to about £220 ; sometimes it stops at as little as £100. To these 
war bonus is usually now being added. 

The chief librarian is in paiticular most inadequately paid. The county 
library movement is to be congratulated that, despite the low salaries offered, it 
has attracted several men and women of great ability and enthusiasm ; elsewhere 
it has failed to do so. Comparisons between county and urban conditions are 
invidious. Yet it was apparent to the writer that, especially during the period 
of development from which none of the counties have yet passed, county work 
calls for organizing and administrative qiialities and personal abilities of a very 
high order. The duties of a county librarian are much more varied than those of 
his urban colleague ; he has a wider range of contacts with local authorities, a more 
complicated machine to administer. No doubt urban librarianship also makes 
its own demands, but the writer would emphatically deny that the county service, 
by and large, can be properly served by librarians of any less calibre. Yet, though 
the rewards of urban librarianship are far less than they should be, the salaries of 
county librarians are relatively still worse. The minimum salary of £300 upon 
which the C.U.K.T. insisted, no doubt guided more by expediency than justice, 
is not reached by at least 12 of the smaller counties (none of which, it is agreed, 
should have independent existence), where salaries range from Goldsmithian 
riches upwards. In at least 3 of the 26 counties visited (2 of them by no means 
small) the librarian still started at £300 ; at one this was also the maximum, 
but in the other 2 cases the maximum was £400. Four receive £400, 2 £450 

3 £5<^o* Of these 12, 5 are men — so the prevalence of low salaries 
cannot be attributed to the employment of women (not, of course, that it is 
admitted that there should be any differentiation of this character). When 
considering these salaries we must remember that there are urban authorities 
where unqualified junior assistants can pass to a maximum of £300. The complete 
stagnation of the service in such counties can only have been averted because 
capable young people adopted the work in its early days in the unrealized hope 
that it would grow up. 

To some extent this failure to recognize the value of county librarianship is 
due to general lack of appreciation of libraries on the part of the county councils 
concerned. It is, however, also due to the subordination of the Librarian to the 
Director of Education, and the resulting utterly fallacious assumption that the 
latter would provide such driving power, supervision and even professional 
guidance as would compensate for the absence of these qualities in an underpaid 
librarian. As we know, however, the good directors have left the librarians alone 
to do their own job while none of the bad ones have contributed anything to the 
progress of the library service. 

Despite the low rewards of the county librarian the disparity between his 
or her salary and that of the next senior member of the staff is most marked. 
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Only a few county librarians have ade<|uate deputies ; of these only one or two 
arc paid salaries commensurate with their duties. Every chief officer should have 
immediately under him an officer capable not only of acting in his stead but of 
relieving him of a large part of the routine administrative work of the system. 
It is recognized (though not frequently observed) that the urban deputy librarian 
should receive at least 6o per cent of the salary of his chief. In oidy two of the 
county cases examined was this proportion attained. In several cases the officer 
next below the chief received as little as £200. 

In general, too, county libraries lack officers capable of acting as supervisors 
of brandies and centres. There should be constant contact by a responsible 
headquarters officer with the many service points. At present “ visiting ” has 
to be done by the chief librarian or his deputy — ^and neither has sufficient time to 
do it at all adequately. 

Two or three counties have scales for comly branch librarians graded according 
to the size of the branch. In one county there are five grades ranging from 
£i6o-£ 205 for branches serving 10,000 to 20,000 population, to £36o-£45o for 
branches serving a population greater than 70,000. These grades are much better 
than the average. Unfortunately scales of about £i^o-£z^o are usual. The 
lower rates found occasionally are manifestly insuffident to secure suitable persons. 

County Staff — Qualifications 

As a rule county authorities insist upon approved initial educational standards 
and upon professional qualifications. Grading is generally contingent upon 
passing Library Assodation examinations. Where this insistence upon 
professional training is linked up with adequate salaries scales (e.g. at Ayr*) no 
possible critidsm can arise ; frequently, howevjr, the relationship is ludicrously 
unfair. In one county until three years ago junior assistants had to pass the 
Intermediate before they could earn two pounds a week.f 

County Library Government 

I’he Public Libraries Act of 1919 places the control of the county library 
service under the county Education Committee. 

This means that county library afiairs are governed by a library sub-committee 
of the Education Committee (or sometimes by another sub-committee — e.g. the 
Higher Education Sub-Committee — ^which may further delegate library matters 
to a sub-sub-committee) and that the county librarian is not a chief officer but one 
subordinate to the chief officer of the Education Committee (the County Director 
or Secretary of Education). It was apparently the intention of those responsible 
for the Act thus to secure a close alliance between the educational and the library 
services — a policy further strengthened by the practical consideration, the 
advantages of which are generally now questioned, that the most likely distributing 
points and voluntary librarians in a county scheme would be the schools and the 
teachers. After some 20 years’ experience of the system we are in a position to 
consider it impartially and critically. Has it achieved the intentions of its 
promoters ? Has it led to the development of the best possible library service ? 
Should it be continued — ^and extended ? 

Most county librarians agree that in the early days when the idea of a county 
service was new it was, if not necessary, at least expedient. They say that unless 

* The Ayr County scale, for all library staff, is in three sections : 

{a) £55 by increments of £10 and £15 to £225. 

(/>) Associates of the L.A. to receive an increment of one step and on reaching the maximum of {a) 
to proceed by further increments of £15 to £285. 

{c) Fellows to receive an increment of one step and on teaching the maximum of (b) to proceed 
by further increments of £15 to £345. 

j- The crowning injustice is provided by a Scottish town which has recently decided that 
no assistant can go beyond £75 without the Intermediate. When passing this drastic resolution 
the committee cannot have been unaware that no member of its sniff was eligible even to sit for 
this examination. 
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the education committee had been the responsible body there would not have been 
any general initiation of library services. As we cannot know how far county 
councils would, in fact, have adopted the library Acts had they had to appoint an 
ad hoc library committee, or know how the libraries would have prospered under 
such auspices, the matter is one for conjecture only. We cannot say that some 
counties could scarcely have fared worse — ^because some urban systems, with 
independent library committees, are still much worse than even the worst county 
system. 

The fact remains that, with one or two exccptiojtis, county librarians have 
privately informed the writer that they are emphatically convinced that the 
disadvantages of the system far outweigh its advantages. Strangely enough the 
county library service has suffered hardly at all from the danger of which the 
critics of 1919 were most afraid— i.e. that the county library service would become 
predominant!}^ an educational service with a bias towards the provision of books 
for children. On the contrary, a few county libraries have so vigorously evaded 
this danger that their service for cJiildren is fai below tliat afforded in most urban 
libraries 1 

The serious objection to subordination to the Education Committee is that 
there is subordination. Education Committees have not sought to make the 
library service subservient to the educational service ; few have exploited its 
possibilities as an ancillary. They have, on the whole, treated libraries as a minor, 
accidental function. The cost of a library service is small compared with the 
cost of education ; library duties represent but a small part of their whole duties ; 
little time has been available for the consideration of library matters. Our chief 
objection is thus simply that on the whole county education committees have not 
been sufficiently interested. We agree that many urban library committees fall 
under the same indictment. But those who desired control by the education 
committee hoped for control by a wiser and more influential committee than the 
average independent library committee was assumed to be. 

The above may seem ungenerous. Let us hasten to express our appreciation 
of the admirable work of those education committees which have been alive to 
their responsibilities. Without their understanding and enthusiasm the county 
library movement would display but a dead level of mediocrity or worse. The 
best county library systems have all enjoyed the support and motivation of good 
education committees. The bad ones might equally well have suffered from bad 
library committees. The essential point is that experience has not shown that 
there is that close affinity between library work and educational activities which 
makes the former part of the whole, but that the subordination of libraries by 
making them appear relatively less important has prevented proper appreciation 
of their values. 

The subordination of the County Librarian to the Director of Education has 
in some instances been even more stultifying. Many county librarians paid the 
warmest tribute to the assistance and friendship extended to them by their directors. 
Frequently the subordination is largely theoretical ; the wise director, realising 
that librarianship is not his province, has left the management of the system 
almost entirely to the county librarian, though he has always been available to 
give help when it was needed ; his influence has been at the disposal of the 
librarian, but he has not in any way interfered with the work of his librarian 
colleague. Such experiences, by no means rare, demand our gratitude. Never- 
theless, it is not unreasonable to ask whether this collaboration and assistance 
would not be equally possible between two chief officers equally responsible to 
their respective committees. Most urban Librarians will tell you that it is ; most 
will readily acknowledge help and support, from their urban Director of Education 
or their Treasurer or Engineer, perhaps all the more effective because they are born 
of friendship on equal terms and of a mutual desire to promote the well-being of 
the community they both serve. 
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But though, equally, the Borough Treasurer who does not appreciate libraries 
can be a thorn in the flesh of his Librarian colleague, he cannot be so effective a 
hindrance as some apathetic and even hostile county Directors of Education have 
proved. There are unfortunately instances where the work of the county librarian 
— even the appointment of a qualified librarian — ^has been prevented through the 
apathy or hostility of the education officer. In one county recently visited (and 
one where the library service was lamentably bad) the librarian was treated as an 
inferior junior official ; she was not allowed to interview or even to write to her 
own chairman. Such an attitude is, of course, exceptional. On the whole 
relations are good. But a system which permits the operation of such evils cannot 
be regarded as satisfactory, especially when we can find no good reason for its 
continuance. 

The Smaller Counties 

Financial aspects of the county library service arc discussed — ^with those of 
urban libraries — ^in Chapter XL Before passing on to consideration of the 
smaller urban libraries, however, it is appropriate to remind ourselves afresh that 
all county authorities arc not large. On the contrary. If a town of under zo,ooo 
or thereabouts is not judged capable of maintaining an independent service surely 
a county area of similar population is even less so. Yet, though the C.U.K.T. 
has consistently and rightly set its face against making grants to small liijraries it 
has given help to every county with under 25,000 population. Though small 
urbans could be urged to combine with the counties of which they were a 
geographical part, larger groupings of the counties of small populations would 
have involved reorganization on a much wider basis — one wider, as a rule, than 
the amalgamation of two or three contiguous county areas. Such wider 
amalgamations must be faced. There are certain areas in Great Britain where a 
sufficient population can be embraced only by the formation of extensive regions 
centred upon big towns perhaps distant from parts of the region. 

Meanwhile let us note what provision in the small counties actually means. 
The following table gives total expenditure and total expenditure on books as 
obviously per capita figures alone do not tell the whole story. 

The following figures relate to the year 1938-9 : 







Per cap . 

Rate in 

Product 

'0. 

Pop. 

Tot. Exp. 

Tot. lixp. 

Tot. Exp. 

Exp. on 

£ levied. 

of id. 




on books. 

per cap . 

books. 


rate. 




£ 




£ 

A. 

3.572 

90 

25 

6 d. 

i- 7 d. 

1 *od. 

87 

B. 

8,303 

156 

64 

4 - 5 d. 

i-8d. 

o* 5d. 

213 

C. 

21.370 

1,828 

1,171 

IS. 8d. 

i3’od. 

4*od. 

513 

D. 

29,723 

649 

303 

5 - 25 d. 

2’4d. 

I • I25d. 

378 

E. 

27,706 

j6i 

133 

5 d. 

1 '2d. 

o- 53 d. 

702 

F. 

29,969 

630 

145 

5 d. 

I • id. 

I'od. 

681 

G. 

34.977 

581 

100* 

4 d. 

O'yd.* 

1 'Od. 

631 

H. 

42.811 

750 

103 

4 d. 

o*6d. 

i'5d. 

406 

1. 

56,560 


717* 

5 d. 

3*od.* 

i-3d. 

864 


* Including binding. 

Clearly, apart from inability, only one of these counties (C) was seriously 
attempting to do its best. The rest are simply “ not trying These are t3q>ical 
examples. Let another condemn itself from its own Annual Report : A population 
of about 30,000 is “ served ”. The number of books in stock is 18,959 ; 166 
juvenile books were added during the year. Book issues were 36,134. ‘‘The 
areas throughout the county continue to show considerable difference in their 
use of the library. One centre has over 2,000 issues, 2 have over 1,300 . . . 
27 areas have less than 100 issues (per annum) and of these 8 have less than 
50.” — ^i.e. there are 8 places, however small, where not one single reader borrows 
one book each week I 



Chapter IV 


URBAN LIBRARY SYSTEMS 

Libraries in small Independent Areas (to 40,000 Population) 

^ A majority of the independent urban library systems in Great Britain serve 
places with less than 40,000. Special attention was paid to these small town 
libraries in an endeavour to learn something of the standard of service given and 
its limitations. Forty-five such libraries were visited. As already emphasized, 
there are probably libraries in each group which were not visited and whidi 
might have proved better than the best seen ; equally there is the likelihood that 
worse examples might have been found. Those seen were not “ selected ” for 
visit ; they were visited because they fell within areas which the writer explored. 
Though he has only described things he has seen he has also studied a great mass 
of material, questionnaires and r^orts relating to other libraries, and there is 
much evidence that the libraries visited can be regarded as representative. 

(1) Independent libraries serving populations of less than 10,000 

There are 106 places in this group, which may be sub-divided as below : 

Population under 1,000 . . . . 5 

Population between 1,000 and 2,000 . . 10 

Population between 2,000 and 3,000 18 

Population between 3,000 and 5,000 . . , , . . 23 

Population between 5,000 and 10,000 . . , , . . 50 

Of those visited not one gave a service in the least comparable with that 
given by small county branches in similar places. The best of the group was in 
a small drab township in Scotland, but the stock, though passable, was dull, and 
much mended, the over-large premises unattractive and the staff of two untrained. 
At the worst, in Yorkshire, there was only a back room in which a few tramps 
sat peacefully round a good fire. At another practically the only usable current 
books were good type non-fiction and fiction obtained on loan from the county 
in return for service to neighbouring villages and books purchased a few years 
ago from a C.U.K.T. grant. 

At a fourth, run by a part-time elderly tradesman, with some assistance from 
two girls, the lending library was filled to overflowing with a hopeless jumble of 
shabby tattered books with not the slightest vestige of order. The method of 
book purchase was to go to sales and buy up odd lots for a few pence, presumably 
to secure the “ plums and throw the rubbish away ; but the rubbish never had 
been thrown away and the “ plums ”, if any, were submerged in the chaos. The 
“ methods ” adopted were primitive. There was no open access, even to the 
few books hired from the county — ^the only presentable items to be seen. 

(2) Serving populations between 10,000 and 20,000 

The 12 examples seen include one excellent library (Kendal, where there is a 
combined system for the borough and county of Westmorland to which reference 
has already been made), and three where the stock is sound, the premises satis- 
factory and the administration obviously capable. None of the others provides 
a satisfactory stock (even having regard to the size of the library) ; they have little 
current non-fiction, while fiction and juvenile books are dull and dirty. Three 
rely chiefly upon county loans but get only current fiction. One was situated in 
a slum suburb of a large city ; the librarian, who is making a brave effort, 
expressed the wish that the library were incorporated in that city*s S3rstem and a 
visit to the adjoining city branch, also in a poor area, provided such a striking 
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contrast, with its excellent up-to-date stock, that one had to agree. Another is 
in a very small room in council offices, open very irregularly. The worst is 
unbelievably dirty and houses a large collection of books, not one of which was 
fit to be handled without gloves. But among the many notices displayed was one 
so appropriate that it demands publication : 

“Complaints have been received from borrowers that books have been 
defiiced and not kept clean. The Committee request that all borrowers co-operate 
with the Librarian in keeping all books dean and free from defacement. Will 
any borrower finding any book in this condition please report same to the Librarian 
immediately, when steps will be taken to trace the offender.” 

Only four provided any useful reference service. 

One of these libraries is in the same town as a very good county library 
headquarters (though the latter is a little way from the centre of the town). 

(3) Serving populations between 20,000 and 30,000 

In this group, of the 13 examples seen, only two are reasonably good libraries. 
Two others, while far from satisfactory, are at least in the hands of young librarians 
who are trying to make the best of old buildings, drab stocks and bad traditions of 
support. The others only present variously the more depressing and undesirable 
features of an ill-kept and ill-carcd-for institution. “ A ” occupies an old dreary 
building in a very poor quarter of the town, next door to what looked like a 
common lodging house ; its stock is not dirty and there are some new books ; 
but the branches provided by the county in the adjoining district are representative 
of an entirely different idea of library service — ^beautiful, well sited, admirably 
stocked. “B”, in an old unattractive building, clings to antiquated methods 
including a really filthy indicator used for charging the junior books. These arc 
not less filthy than the indicator ; so were most of the adult novels. The reference 
library consists of two small cases of quite useless items. 

“ C ” shows evidence of an attempt to keep the stock clean but the building 
itself, in a back street in a very poor town, would seem to have defied all efforts. 

At « D ” a newly appointed young man had started to clean out the Augean 
stables before he was taken into the army. He had succeeded in obtaining and 
cataloguing some good non-fiction, but the fiction and juvenile books were dirty 
and the whole place hopelessly crowded ; no reference books ; only two assistants, 
both untrained. 

“ E ” was dreary if clean and decently kept ; the adult stock was dingy, 
though there was quite a fair representative non-fiction collection. But the 
juvenile stock made one ask whether the public health department was not asleep. 

“ F ” contains a few shelves of new books purchased with a recent gift of 
£100 from a local firm, but little else that is useful or clean. There has been no 
attempt to classify the non-fiction. The library had but recently been made 
“ open access ” but it was doubtful if any reader wanted access to such stock as 
he would find. 

“ G ” is in old, unsuitable premises badly converted to open access, but so 
crowded that there is no room for a counter, the old indicator being still used for 
charging purposes. The lending stock is poor and higgledy-piggledy. The 
reference library includes various bequests of valuable old material which are 
quite wasted where they are. 

“ H ”, an ancient borough on the outskirts of a big city and still dinging to 
its independent state, possesses an oldish, not altogether unsuitable building, which 
houses a wretched stock which is, however, surpassed in wretchedness by the 
museum upstairs. 

“ I ” is in a dreary small room in offices in a side street in which are a 
few cases of fiction and a handful of undassified and useless non-fiction. Opening 
out of this room is a smaller one forming a juvenile department. As is un- 
fortunatdy the case in all backward systems, the children’s books are much 
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dirtier even than those provided for the adults. There is no proper counter; 
the single-handed librarian is untrained. The few books that are added are 
bought when in a decrepit condition after use in commercial circulating libraries 
and then rebound. There is also a branch (not seen) in better premises but, I 
was told, with similar stock and staffing. Such provision is evidently considered 
by the local authority as adequate for a town of 20,000. 

Of the two good libraries in this group, one is in an historic county town 
at which are situated also the headquarters of the county system. This is an 
outstanding instance of absurd duplication. Although the general lending 
service has not been neglected and is indeed very good for a town of the size, 
special attention has clearly been devoted to the local collections — ^books, 
manuscripts, prints, museum collections. Better or more thorough work in this 
field was not seen an^^here. 

The other, in a prosperous market town, has recently been improved by a 
competent young librarian. The premises, which are quite suitable, are very 
well kept, and the stock, though in the process of being ■* built up ”, is clean and 
well selected. Nevertheless this library could very well serve as a Regional 
Library forming part of a bigger system. The town is the natural centre of a 
wide rural area. 

(4) Senfwjf populations between 30,000 and 40,000 

There are 58 library services falling into this group. The 15 libraries seen 
are unusually divergent in quality because the best are really good. These are 
Perth and Dunfermline in Scotland, Pontypridd in Wales, and Kidderminster in 
England. All four enjoy the services of keen and capable libra^-ians, this resulting 
in clean, well-arranged premises, sound, well-chosen stock and a general air of 
efficiency and purpose. It is such active libraries as these which have in the past 
provided the arguments in favour of maintaining the independence of these 
medium-small authorities. No doubt there are several other examples — and no 
system of reorganization would be desirable that did not recognize their value 
and achievement and seek to increase their sphere of influence rather than to 
limit it. 

Nevertheless there are certain features which make present achievement 
possible but which also may militate against further development. Only one 
of the four has any branch service (though in two it is certainly needed) ; the 
librarians have wisely concentrated on doing well the first and most important 
part of their task — but this does not mean that the rest has not to be attempted in 
due course. Only one has any loan charges to bear (and here they are small). 
None pay good salaries to their assistants. Two enjoy substantial funds from 
endowments or trusts (in one case equivalent to nearly 12 per cent of the total 
expenditure). Two expend over 2s. per head of population. One raises a rate 
of nearly 4d., another of 3d., a third of over 2d., plus a substantial contribution 
from the county. 

Of the remainder, two must be regarded as reasonably efficient. “A”, in 
pleasant, well-kept premises, with one branch, houses a clean, moderately sound 
stock, though the reference department is poor. The salaries are bad. This 
library is another example of duplication as it is situated in the same town as the 
headquarters of the county — ^though this is a very backward county system, 
affording no proper facilities for visiting students, 

“B” has a well-arranged, if olcSsh, central and a pleasant little branch. 
More could with advantage be expended on books and salaries, however. 
This town forms part of a large incoherent area served by a multiplicity of 
authorities of varying inefficiency and where clearly a co-ordinated system is most 
desirable. 

“ C ” is fortunate in possessing excellent premises (which include a really 
delightful art gallery), but the stock is oldish (juvenile dirty) and the library is 
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grossly iinderstaffed (Librarian and two assistants only). No branch. It is near 
a big town and should form part of its system. 

“ D ” is a poorish suburb of a big city. It expends only 8^. per head and 
though the librarian is obviously doing her utmost to keep the stock clean and 
neatly patched up, there is nothing like enough spent on books. The staff is much 
too small and ill paid. Branches are needed — at present there are only tiny delivery 
stations. 

“ E ” is in a very poor township and spends only is. per head. None of the 
staff have any training and the library is unclassified and has generally an air of 
inefficiency. No branch, though one is needed. 

“ F ” is a very scattered, poor area where branches should be provided (but 
there is only one small centre open twice a week). The premises are shockingly 
ill kept and the condition of the stock is appalling. The librarian (untrained) has 
only two assistants and all salaries arc seriously inadequate. 

“ G ” comprises two widely separated townships and a few smaller centres 
of population (mining). Obviously it is not a coherent entity but a part of the 
county. Unfortunately it is certain that this county would not at present do even 
as much as is now being done by the independeni authority. There arc three 
distributing points ; one in newly erected premises, one (the Central) in a wooden 
hut, the third a small centre open twice a week. The two first are open only 
four nights a week. They are staffed by part-time untrained but very keen and 
capable men, with voluntary assistants. One must pay a tribute to their fine 
work — ^but they are the first to urge the need for qualified whole-time staff and 
proper premises. The stock is very good but unclassified ; the central premises 
very busy but crowded. The council refused C.U.K.T. grants. The expenditure 
equals 5d. per head. 

“ H ” results from the amalgamation of two townships vffiich have, however, 
retained two independeni libraries each with its own librarian, committee, stock, 
etc. Only one of the two was seen as the other was closed. It is old but very 
pleasantly situated ; much of the stock is shabby and dirty but there is also some 
good new material. It was obviously a mistake to continue the two independent 
services ; indeed the place is well situated to form a good county Regional 
Library, 

At “ I ” the library is housed in imposing council premises, unfortunately 
right on the outskirts of the borough ; at least tw'o needed branches are lacking. 
The interior does not, however, five up to the promise of the exterior; the 
lending stock is very poor, the juvenile absolutely poverty-stricken, the reference 
department completely derelict. And — ^just across the road is one of the best 
county library headquarters in the kingdom ! 

“ J ” occupies cramped, dreary and most unsuitable premises on the ground 
floor of council offices. A new librarian was (before he was called up) trying to 
improve matters, but with an expenditure of only 9jd. per head little had been 
possible. There is no storage space and the poor stock is made even less attrac- 
tive as rows of dreary reserve stock are shelved above and below a thin ribbon of 
current material. There is no branch, though one is needed. 

At “ K ” a keen and well-trained librarian has been able to make his presence 
known by the quality of an insufficient stock. The reference department in 
particular is well organized and active. But the premises are shockingly unsuitable 
— an old institute situated behind shops with a most meagre entrance and compris- 
ing a series of dreary wooden rooms " heated ” by old-fashioned stoves. 

Libraries in Medium-sized Urban Areas (40,000-100,000) 

There are 119 independent urban library authorities serving populations 
between 40,000 and 100,000. 

This is an appropriate point at which to refer to a matter which is of 
considerable significance. It is that all independent urban authorities do not 
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serve communities which are so distinct and separate that we can rightly refer to 
them as towns ”, When we think of a " town ” we naturally think of a thickly 
populated area comprising a shopping centre and commercial nucleus surrounded 
by industrial establishments and residential areas, inner and suburban — a place with 
a unity, life and history of its own — a place, for example, like Worcester, Sunderland 
or Sheffield. 

We all know that, with e^ansion, the original towns have become built up 
right to the boundaries of neighbouring authorities, once perhaps rural but now 
completely urbanized, and that around them extensive suburbs have sprung into 
existence. But do we realize how many of the independent authorities serve not 
nucleus towns but the areas surrounding such places ? This is most important 
if we are to appreciate the real problems of library service, since clearly a genuine 
town is in a different position from an area which is but an artificial part of a larger 
unit over only the centre of which the nucleus authority exercises any local 
government powers. 

To make this clearer we have therefore divided independent urban 
authorities into (a) genuine towns, including the central elements in all larger 
urban areas, and (b) those which are contiguous to these and with them form 
larger units ; some are “ suburbs ”, some are industrial areas. This division 
discloses two surprising features — ^firstly that though mos/ of the smaller 
authorities do serve genuine small towns, the proportion of category {b) places 
increases in the larger population groups ; secondly that the proportion in (p) is 
high. 

Thus: 


Population Group. 

10.000- 40,000 

40.000- 100,000 
Over 100,000 


Proportion of Independent Authorities which 
serve suburbs and parts of larger units. 

18 per cent 
37 per cent 
44 per cent 


On the other hand about 3 per cent of the independent “ urban ” authorities 
serve not closely knit towns but collections of several scattered smaller urban areas. 


(5) Serving populations between 40,000 and 50,000 

There are 38 such systems in the country of which 18 were visited. They 
vary from the very good to the very bad. Two of the central libraries are in good 
new buildings ; a third, though older, is ample and spacious ; a fourth was almost 
completely destroyed by high explosive, though the staff are carrying on in what 
remains. 

In this group Folkestone demands special mention. Here, since the war, 
conditions have been exceptionally difficult, for reasons we need not specify. A 
keen committee and a good librarian have, however, maintained a maximum 
service which has been of great benefit. The amount of reading per head of 
population has more than doubled since the war. As more recent figures are 
abnormal, in 1938-9 the expenditure per head of population was 2s. z^d. (a 2|d. 
rate), of which yjd. per capita was expended on books and binding. The central 
library is an olcUsh building but a post-war scheme for reconstruction should 
produce satisfactory results. Meanwhile it is not unduly crowded, its chief lack 
being a children’s department (which is not, of course, necessary at present). 
The stock, both as regards condition and quality, is one of the best seen in any 
comparable library. The new main branch, a large open room above a clinic, is 
very well planned and stocked. 

Three good Scottish libraries in this group illustrate the effect of the 3d. rate 
limitation (see Ch. V.). One of them reaches the Umit but id. goes on art galleries 
and museums, so that the library gets a maximum of a 2d. rate ; one — tal it not 
in Gath — considerably exceeds it ; the third is only Jd. short. 
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In addition all three receive contributions from their counties (because of 
double rating, a matter to be explained later), so that all are in fact spending 
considerably more than the maximum 3d. rate (and, ironically, raising still more, 
as the counties do not return anything like all that is raised in the burghs). None 
have any loan charges. All three have one small branch each. They are three 
efficient services with stocks well above the average ; one spends nearly 8d. per 
capita on books, the others approximately 6d. But all are somewhat understaffed 
and the salaries paid are mucm below proper standards. 

An English coast town with a good new building houses a lending stock 
which is too large and inclined to be shabby. Only 4^d. per capita is expended 
upon books and binding. This figure, low though it may be, is higher than in 
many places, but it is not enough to enable full use to be made of such premises. 

Little need be said in detail of some six others. These are in old premises, 
congested, in a poor state of decoration (and difficult to decorate), doing much 
good work but hampered by insufficient money to keep the well-used stocks up to 
date and in really good condition. One of them is over-stocked and dirty. In 
another remarkably good use has been made of general literature and of technical 
books of a good type but insufficient money is available to keep them clean ; 
here the reference department contains much scholarly material which is out of 
place in that district and is thus little used. A third possesses a good reference 
collection in a fine large room but the lending stock is in very bad condition. 

Apart from these six, two of the others, in neighbouring urban districts, 
provide a striking contrast. Both serve scattered incoherent areas which are but 
artificial portions of a bigger industrial region. “ A ” has a small central in 
impromptu rooms in a council building and five small part-time branches. A new 
librarian, temporarily replaced by his wife, has recently reorganised the service ; 
the stock at the central, though small, is really attractive. Four of the part-time 
branches (three in hired rooms, one in a shop) are staffed by part-time untrained 
people. For the central and the remaining branch only four full-time assistants and 
one part-time worker are available. ** B ” has a well-kept Carnegie central library 
and two pleasant older branches. To manage all three places there are only the 
Librarian and two assistants (all unqualified). The very poor stock is unclassified. 

The central library at ** C ” is in two small rooms in council buildings, 
shockingly crowded, but with no possibility of providing even separate sections 
for children’s books or reference books, no store room, no work room, no office 
for the Librarian, no place for the staff to hang up their coats. A new librarian 
has started to revise the previously wretched stock but newer and larger premises 
are absolutely essential. 

To visit “ D ” was a tragic experience. A large part of the product of the 
library rate is given over to various miners’ institutes which expend it without 
any control from the librarian or library committee — a procedure legalized by a 
clause in a Tramways Act 1 The public library proper — ^not that it // very proper 
— ^must subsist upon the remainder. It occupies very bad rented premises, which 
have recently been sold over the heads of the sub-tenants from whom the council 
rents them — in every sense a fortunate happening as no other premises could be 
worse. Downstairs are two dirty news rooms frequented by even dirtier tramps. 
Upstairs is a small ladies’ room and the lending library, which also acts as librarian’s 
office and staff workroom. It is too small to permit of open access. Borrowers 
line up in the passage and come to a hatch in the doorway. It is most surprising 
that so many people use it. Proper library work is impossible. The book stock 
is unclassified. The librarian and her three assistants are grossly underpaid, 
though they deserve every praise for their brave efforts to keep some sort of a 
service alive under such conditions. About id. per head is spent on books. 
Such things should not be. 

** E ” is a shocking place with an indicator in active operation. The main 
ground-floor room contains a wretched collection of useless non-fiction and rows 
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of dirty juvenile books, for which the children must make application after 
consulting filthy catalogues and lists. The grubby fiction and some poor popular 
travel and biography arc in an ** open access ” room from which readers select 
them and bring them to the indicator to be charged. Upstairs are two grimy 
museum rooms completely devoid of any kind of label. 

F ” strictly speaking comes in this group as it is an urban district with a 
population of 40,000. Actually it is a recent amalgamation of dispersed com- 
munities and the centre is a township of about 10,000, if as many. The only 
urban library provision is at this centre and it is bad even as the library for a town 
of only 10,000 — a small, dirty, Carnegie library, with an elderly untrained and 
uneducated man in charge. The county lends a few books ; there are no others 
worth consideration. The position here is frankly obscure. The urban district 
is an independent library authority, levies its own rate and manages its own library. 
Nevertheless it would appear that the county rate is also levied over the same area 
and the county has two or three small centres in the town. Information given on 
the spot led one to believe that the urban district apparexicly thinks it has to pay 
county rate as well as its own and that the county did not know that it was 
independent. The readers certainly do not benefit from this strange double 
“ service ”. 

(6) Serving populations between 50,000 and 75,000 

The libraries visited include two of particular interest — Mf)therwell and 
Wishaw, and Stretford. The former expends up to the present legal limit and 
needs a second branch which it is therefore not possible to provide ; but what is 
done is well done in two most attractive libraries — one, an old building recently 
moderni^sed, the other a striking new building admirably situated. About 
per head is spent on books. At Stretford development has been recent and rapid ; 
three branches opened within the last four or five years show interesting progressive 
improvements as the success of each has obviously stimulated the desire to do even 
better next time (this indeed is a significant element to be observed in several 
building programmes, c.g. Middlesex). The last, opened since the war and partly 
demolished (fortunately with the loss of only one department) is one of the too 
few libraries seen where the desire to erect the finest possible library, even if it 
cost a little more, has been allowed to express itself. Economy is a necessary 
virtue, but if it is always the only factor to be considered we may easily degenerate 
into mass-producing standardized efficient but institutional buildings. Fortun- 
ately a few places are being too wise to let this happen. 

Another town in this group possesses a very good new central library w'hich 
contains a large reference department particularly strong in local and historical 
material. But there are no brandies (although expenditure per head is 2s. 2d.) 
and the lending library seems to have been sacrificed to the reference department 
as the drculating stock is far below the standard of the reference and includes 
much old and out-of-date material. 

At “ D ” an old central library has been extended and now houses an ample 
lending library with a good if not exceptional stock. But the reference department 
is poor and there are no branches. A rate of nearly (including museum and 
art gallery) produces only is. 6d. pet* head and less than 4|d. per head is spent on 
books (although to per cent, of the total book fund comes from a legacy). 

E ” has a good new central library which is well stocked. This being a 
very scattered area, branches are necessary but they are at present only of the 
caretaker type, more reading room than lending department. The small staff at 
the centra! is very badly paid ; and only about 4^d. per head is spent on books. 
But though a rate of nearly 6d.is raised, it only produces about is. 5d. per head of 
population. 

At “ F ” the central is, if somewhat overcrowded, very well kept and the 
stock is clean and free from rubbish. There are two part-time branches 



Q)nsidering that the expenditure per head is only little more than is., the library 
is a credit to its librarian and staff — ^though these are not well paid. There are no 
loan charges, rents or rates to be paid. 

At “ G ” the librarian has done much to keep the large and representative 
stock in good condition ; but there is no separate children's department, the 
reference library is very poor and there are no branches, though two are necessary. 

“ H ” also has no branches. The central library is an old building in a side 
street, badly inadequate. The children's library is in separate rented premises 
opposite. Only lod. per head of population is expended, of which only 3 • 5d. is 
spent on books. Again salaries are low. 

. The central library at “ I ” is a disappointment as it is in a prosperous town, 
the largest seen in this group. The lending library is a long, dark, cramped room ; 
non-fiction stock is plentiful and includes much good material but also much 

is very old, drab and dirty. The “ reference library ” is an insult to the 
name ; upstairs we find an assortment of reading rooms — a big dirty news room, 
"*a place called a “ reviews ” room (a name clearly intended as a tribute to the reading 
ta^es of the more seasoned vagrants, who filled it to capacity), a “ magazine 
room ” devoid of magazines, and another at present used by a school. 

Nevertheless, this small group of libraries presents a higher average than any 
previously described. None is definitely bad, two are poor ; the others seem not 
entirely unsatisfactory — ^until we judge them by comparison with the first two. 

(7) Serving populations between 75,000 and 100,000 

There are 3 3 library systems in this group of which it was only possible to 
visit 7. Though none of these is definitely br.d, none seems outstanding. All 
but one suffer from old, dreary central premises unsuitable for modern require- 
ments ; the exception has an old building but it is adequate and well kept. One 
of these central libraries (in a converted mansion) is very badly situated a long way 
from the centre of the town. Two of the boroughs are areas adjacent to a big 
city, r)f which they really form part,as they have no individuality of their own, not 
even a shopping centre. In three of the others the county headquarters is also 
in the same town. 

To take the best first : A ” (in Scotland) has a large attractive lending 
library with a good stock, a pleasant children's room and a reference library which, 
though it houses much that is not appropriate, is above the prevailing low average 
of reference provision. There are no branches. Expenditure per head is nearly 
2S., though only 4jd. per head is spent on books. As the 3d. limit has been 
reached no further expenditure is legal. 

A second Scottish librar}% “ B ", has also reached the limit. It has tv o 
branches, one of which was destroyed by enemy action and has been replaced by 
temporary premises. The system is being managed efficiently under a committee 
with a genuine interest in the work, but the central premises are old and should be 
replaced, but this — and other developments — ^has been prohibited by the legal 
limitation. 

At C ", too, there is good librarianship. The central reference department 
is one of the best visited outside the large cities, strong in local matters, well 
ajrranged and thorough. The large representative lending stock is clean and in 
^od order. But the scope for exploiting the professional abilities available is 
seriously limited by inadequate support (an expenditure of only is. 4 Jd. per head) 
and a very bad central building, old, dreary, far too small and badly sited in a poor 
street. 

At ** D " the large central library, also old and dreary, in what was once a 
“ Town Hall ”, has a very good lending department. Though the dislocations 
of wartime have aggravated the situation the reference department seems very 
poor ; though a large city reference library is near it is a mistake to suppose that,, 
even in such circumstances, a reasonable and appropriate reference department 
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would not be valuable. One of the two branches is an excellent new building of 
original design ; the other was once a news room, now serving as a part-time 
lending library with shuttered bookcases. There is a third news room, also. 
A rate of nearly 4d. produces only about is. 8d. per head. 

** E ” also wastes money on two brandi news rooms (i.e. places that are news 
rooms only). The word “ wastes ” is used advisably and would be warmly 
endorsed by the librarian of this and all other places similarly saddled. Yet two 
much needed branch lending departments are lacking. The total expenditure 
per head is only 9d., less than iM. per head being spent on books. This totally 
inadequate provision is redectea in the stock, though this has not been allowed 
to become dirty. To indicate more clearly what this poverty-stricken expenditure 
means — ^in the whole of the previous year only 3 books per 100 of population 
were added or replaced ! At this rate to maintain stock at a level of cvdLjfqi 
volumes per 100 of population each book will have to last for sixteen years I ! F; 

“ F ”, serving a widespread area with a definitely rural fringe, is developing 
a good system of urban branches and of small branches and delivery stations on* 
the outsl^ts, but the central is in most badly placed, adapted quarters, furnisl^d 
with very old-fashioned, unattractive and unsuitable cases, etc. Much good solid 
work is being achieved (the book vote is moderate — 5^d. per head) but a new 
central libfary, centrally situated, is urgently required. For example, the reference 
library is far too small for a town of that character while the apparently excellent 
and extensive local collections are badly housed in storage to which the public 
can have no access. 

Libraries in Large Urban Areas (with over i 00,000 population) 

There are 77 library systems in Great Britain serving populations of more 
than 100,000. 

In this descriptive section of his report the writer has dealt only with places 
he has actually visited during this survey. Where smaller towns were concerned 
he was able to adopt some degree of thoroughness ; usually he saw and examined 
the stock of every department, and went to typical branches — sometimes to every 
branch. Naturally, however, any intensive study of the work of the larger 
authorities would have demanded much more time than was available. 

Nevertheless he found occasion to visit 22 of these larger systems 
and at each was able to discuss with the chief librarian the conditions and special 
problems of the service and to see, at least, new or unique developments and other 
features of special importance. Though a good deal of information was gained 
in this way it is necessarily not always of such a character as to permit of general 
description of the systems. 

Before proceeding it may be well to note that (as in the case of medium 
library areas) not all large library authorities serve genuinely distinct towns. On 
the contrary 34 — ^i.e. nearly half — ^are areas forming part of a bigger metropolis 
(e.g. London Metropolitan Boroughs, areas similar to Salford and Bootle) ; one 
(the Rhondda) serves a scattered chain of small and medium-sized places. 

(8) Serving populations between 100,000 and 200,000 

There are 49 such systems of which 25 are part of larger centres of populatioft 
(10 are London Metropolitan Boroughs). Ten were visited. 

The Rhondda — ^in which case we must depart from our practice of anonymity 
for it will surely be recognized — ^is unfortunately one of the most backward areas 
in the country. The county “ excluded ” it on adopting the Acts ; the Rhondda 
U.D.C. did not start upon its scheme until December, 1938, I most emphatically 
do not attribute any blame to the Librarian (whose recent death is much to be 
regretted), for he, to my knowledge, desired and strove for a far different type and 
standard of service, but< the scheme is being run on completely unsound lines, in 
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imitation of some of the worst example of undeveloped county libraries. The 
headquarters are in an old building which also houses a small branch. Otherwise 
service is given by sending small collections of books to a number of miners* 
institutes — most unsuitable places for general library purposes. Indeed, as some 
of the institutes refuse to admit the general public, despite the bribe of some 
500 county books, the largest town in the area is completely unserved. Indeed, 
faith in the reality of “ pubUc ** use is weakened by this notice (outside one of the 
best institutes, with quite a large if shabby stock of its own) — “ Tins is NOT a 
Public Ubraiy, Afff person other than a member found' using it will be prosecuted** 
The Librarian had no sort of control over the staff at the institutes who were 
completely untrained and unqualified in any sense of the word. The area is, of 
course, one in desperate need of outside assistance; despite the temporary 
improvements of wartime, the institutes are themselves badly in debt. Even 
j though a 2d. rate is levied it produces less than 5 Jd. per head of population. 
However the situation is best to be met there is here a clear national moral 
‘ responsibility. 

Low rateable value is affecting the work of two other libraries in this group, 
A**, to secure a per capita expenditure of is. 3d. in 1938-9, demanded well over 
a 4d. rate. Every possible effort appears to be devoted to making the best of 
these limitations. There is a good new central library and two new branches 
(loan charges amount to about 1 3 per cent of the budget). The central reference 
stock is good and appropriate to the town, that of the lending department well 
selected and representative. But an expenditure of only 3d. per head for books 
precludes their being kept in suitable condition. 

B ** raises a rate of less than 2d., despi^^? its low rateable value, and only 
9d. per head is expended, of which only about ajd. goes on books. The surpris- 
ingly decent quality of the lending library stock (the reference library is very small) 
is only possible because there are no branches and the staff comprises only six 
members (temporarily seven). Yet £100 per annum is spent on each of four 
useless branch news rooms. 

Were there sufficient branches also at C ” it is certain that the very good 
service there would not be possible on an expenditure of is. 2d. per head, derived 
from a rate of just over 2d, There are two very pleasant branches (four more 
being needed) and an ample and suitable central library extended quite recently. 
This library is outstanding for its ‘‘ good housekeeping ” ; it is well kept and well 
decorated and the stock is sound and clean. There is a good reference department, 
with a commercial section, and a large students’ room altogether appropriate for 
its purpose. This is one of those libraries which (even allowing for sucji factors 
as shortage of branches and poor salaries) provide exceptions to any rule that 
would rigidly relate expenditure and results. We can only wonder how such 
good, if Umited, work is done with the money available. 

** D ” levies a 2d. rate for libraries, museums and art gallery together. 
Expenditure on library purposes has been drastically reduced since the war, 
largely to provide for &e watchers ” a sum equivalent to a quarter of the total 
pre-war budget. The large central library is in old and very unsuitable premises. 
The reference collections are extensive and this department gives an impression 
of efficiency and considerable use. Both the central library and the branches are 
grossly overstocked, especially the branches which house thousands of drab, 
useless, long-forgotten items. Just over 3d. per head is spent on books. 

The central library at “ E ” is a terrible-looking, grim, black building, housing 
also a museum and art gallery. The war prevented a scheme of reorganization, 
to the bitter disappointment of a librarian who has striven hard to improve almost 
impossible conditions. The lending library is " closed ”, though no indicator 
is used; the reference library is a travesty; the children’s room is small but much 
used and well stocked. Indeed, though only 3^d. per head is spent on books, 
the store rooms at the central house a very compr^ensive stock which cannot 
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possibly be properly exploited. The war also stopped the erection of a third 
branch. At present there are two branches — one old and one new — and ten 
distributing stations in retail shops, looked after by the shop assistants who are 
paid a few shillings a week. 

At F ” a recent reconstruction has produced an attractive central library, 
though one might criticize the extent to which general non-fiction has been placed 
in the reference library when it would be much more useful in the lending depart- 
ment. A children’s department — ^instead of just a children’s corner — ^would be 
useful as the premises are situated in a thickly populated slum area. Indeed the 
rateable value of the city is low, a rate of nearly 4d. only producing is. 6d. per 
head, of which only the lamentable sum of i]d. is spent on books. 

The next two both have imposing new central libraries. 

G ” expends much more per head than any other authority in this group 
(excepting one which for very obvious reasons was not ‘‘ visited ” as it is the 
writer’s own). Even excluding the high loan charges the per capita expenditure 
is 2S. 9d. The central library is part of a civic centre. At “ H ” it stands by itself 
as one of the best, most workmanlike large library buildings in the country and 
one doing a considerable amount of excellent work (despite the inconvenience 
caused by occupation of parts by civil defence services). One has no doubt that 
with so much achieved the council will proceed to improve two matters in need 
of attention — ^a per capita expenditure of 3 • 8d. on books is not enough, and a staff 
of seventeen is not sufficient for both this busy central and seven branches. 

Book expenditure at the last in the group, “ I ”, is also low — only 3d. The 
central building is dreary and inadequate and without a children’s department. 
Of the five branches only one has a children’s room. The stock is clean but on 
the drab side ; the staff salaries arc low. 

(9) Serving populations over 200,000 

There are 21 library authorities in this group (other than the 7 London 
Metropolitan Boroughs). Visits, all too short, were paid to 12. 

At two of these, unfortunately, the Central Libraries had been destroyed 
by enemy action. 

Two of the others are, compared with the remainder, badly undeveloped. 

At A ” a zld. rate only produces io*4d. per head. Less than 2d. per head 
is spent on books. The central library is the worst seen in any big town — so 
cramped and inconvenient that the lending department cannot be arranged so as to 
afford open access ! Various schemes for more suitable premises put forward 
by a capable librarian striving hard for improvement have all been overwhelmed 
by local apathy. What the librarian has been able to do has been done as well as 
possible ; for example, the lending stock, though not too plentifully enriched by 
new material, has been well chosen and the small reference collection is of excellent 
quality. The too usual filthy news room occupied much needed space. At least 
two additional branches are needed. 

At “ B ” the non-fiction sections of the central lending library are also closed^ 
though a new chief has succeeded in opening an open access room for the fiction. 
This is an old-established library with considerable and valuable reference collec- 
tions but the old-fashioned, rambling and gloomy premises are unfitted for either 
their storage or proper use. Here the news room is in a separate building and 
displays a wide range of foreign and provincial papers, which should be valuable 
in a town of this character ; this, indeed, is the only sort of news room we would 
advocate. Undoubtedly great dianges will follow the new regime ; yet it is a 
matter one cannot face with equanimity that conditions should have been allowed 
to remain so bad for so long. 

Of the other systems in this group one can only give brief notes of impressions* 
They are all among the big city libraries which have done so much in the past to 
develop the spirit of British librarianship. Upon their continued efforts its future 
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will depend even more. They all face their peculiar difficulties. Four, at least, 
require better central premises ; another has suflFered grievous damage duiing 
air raids. 

All have been visited often before by the writer. What struck him most 
on this last tour ? At Glasgow, the extension of the Mitchell Library, proceeding, 
if slowly, despite the war, with special Government permission — yet another 
tribute to the value of libraries — ^and some excellent new branches. At Man- 
chester, the very high standard of stock and service given in an old branch in one 
of that city’s poorest districts. At Leeds, the new Crossgates Branch mentioned 
elsewhere. At Nottingham, the gradual reorganization of an old building. At 
Birmingham, the immense wealth of the great reference collections, the value of 
which is now recognized in a new way evidenced by the steps taken for their 
protection. At Bristol, the charmed life of the central, the successful arising of a 
new branch from the ashes of an old one and the fine spirit of insistence that even 
in wartime all things concerning the library service shall be done well and taste- 
fully. At Cardiff, the excellent lending department secured by a rearrangement 
of a badly overcrowded central library building and the perennial youth of a 
‘‘ temporary ” branch, and at Liverpool, the amazing but not surprising way in 
which the task of repairing most serious losses is being tackled so energetically 
even with good humour — ^if such a quality does not appear out of place in the 
circumstances. One must pay a great tribute also to those at Plymouth and 
Coventry, where the losses have been grave and the difficulties in the way of 
reconstruction remain almost insuperable. I much regret that a railway accident 
made impossible a brief visit to which I had looked forward — for there arc always 
ideas and inspiration to be gained at Sheffield. T am sorry, too, that the only 
library system to which I was refused access was that of Edinburgh, because when 
I was there a few years ago I formed the opinion that it was probably the best 
in Great Britain. 



Chapter V 


SCOTLAND 

Having heard since childhood that the Scots were fonder than the English 
of books and learning it was a great pleasure^ particularly for one of Scottish 
extraction, to find that the present state of libraries in Scotland did not belie this 
preconception. So far as one can judge by visits to several and a study of the 
data concerning many more, Scottish libraries as a whole can be compared not 
unfavourably with those of England. This is all the more creditable because 
librarianship in Scotland suffers from two serious forms of disability — ^geographical 
and legal. Geographically — ^if that is the correct phrase — ^the population of 
Scptland is largely concentrated in one very large and three other considerable 
areas ; elsewhere the country is more or less sparsely populated with few medium 
sized and many very small towns. 

The legal difficulties are not so easy to explain — or even, for a Sassenach, to 
understand. Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen and Dundee are local authorities 
comparable with English county boroughs ; they are both library and education 
authorities. For the rest of the country the county councils are the only education 
authorities. For other local purposes, including libraries, the burghs (many of 
which are very small) are competent local authorities. This does not mean that 
all burghs are library authorities, for they may not have adopted the Libraries Acts, 
Before 1918 parishes could adopt the Libraries Acts ; since then the duty of 
providing libraries in parishes becomes a matter for the county education 
committee. 

The only Libraries Acts proper give adoptive powers to burghs. In other 
words burgh libraries (and those of the four large cities) are the only libraries in 
Scotland operated under Libraries Acts. 

Counties in Scotland are not empowered to adopt Libraries Acts in the same 
way as similar authorities in England and Wales, but have powers conferred on 
them under the Education (Scotland) Ajct^ 1918, and the Eocal Government (Scotland) 
Afity 1929. Section 5 of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918, is the relevant section 
and reads as follows : 

“ it shall be lawful for the education authority of a county, as an ancillary 
means of promoting education, to make such provision of books by 
purchase or otherwise as they may think desirable, and to make the same 
available not only to the children and young persons attending schools or 
continuation classes in the county, but also to the adult population resident 
therein. 

“ For the purposes of this section an education authority may enter 
into arrangements with public libraries, and all expenses incurred by an 
education authority shall be chargeable to the county education fund.” 

To a layman this seems rather an indeterminate clause upon which to base a 
fully fledged county library system as we now understand it. Even the experts 
have apparently their misgivings. For instance, Mr. Andrew Shearer, Town 
Clerk of Dunfermline, said at the Scottish library Conference, 1931, “the 
powers given by the statute to education authorities may have been expressed 
in . . . general terms with a view ... to confer a wide discretion on the 
authorities in exercising their library powers ; but it may be permissible to argue 
that they are limited to the provision of books, that such provision is restricted 
to a purpose of promoting education for scholars and adults, that the county 
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education authorities have not therefore the full powers and activities of library 
authorities under the Public Libraries Acts, and that the county councils as 
education authorities might advisably associate themselves with public libraries 
when they have opportunity to do so, which is exactly what the legislation requires 
them to do.” 

And further : “ Comparing the specific library powers that have been vested 
in the education authorities with the more general powers and provisions or 
the Public Libraries Acts under which the burgh libraries exist, one sees that a 
large field of library work is available to the burgh libraries which properly is 
not touched by the education authorities.” 

However that may be, the clause is the one under which the county library 
services are in fact provided — and, in general, they are of much the same ^aracter 
as English county services. 

The powers of the county in relation to parishes which had adopted the 
Libraries Acts were made clear by the Ijocal Government {Scotland) Act^ 1929 : 
**The administrative scheme of the county council relating to education may 
provide for the administration of the said acts tliroughout the areas within which 
they are in operation being under the general supervision of the education 
committee ”, which may or may not appoint local committees. Parishes cannot 
now adopt the Libraries Acts without the sanction of the county council — not 
that it is likely to be sought or granted. 

The powers of burghs were not affected. Those which had already adopted 
the Acts could continue their independent library existence. Any which have 
not adopted the Acts are presumably free to do so — though so far as we know 
none have done so, all the sizeable burghs haviiig already adopted the Acts before 
1918 or since been satisfied with county schemes. Nevertheless, as we read the 
various Acts, which are in many respects lamentably vague, there seems no 
reason why there should not be in any burgh two independent library services — 
one operated by the education committee of the county council under the Education 
Act and another operated by the library committee of the burgh under the Public 
Libraries Acts — ^an absurdity of which there is no example. 

Yet, though inhabitants of the burghs enjoy one service only, they may have 
to help pay for two. This is a serious position which has aroused much concern. 

It arose in this way. The education rate, from which the expenses of any 
books and libraries provided by the county must be met, is levied upon the tvhole 
of the county area, i.e. including all burghs (whether or not they are library 
authorities). There is no separate county library rate. The original act enabling 
the counties to provide books, i.e. the Education {Scotland) Act, 1918, contained a 
proviso, clearly intended to preclude the burgh library authorities from paying 
for a service they did not enjoy, preventing a county education authority from 
rating for library purposes an existing library area until the county library rate 
exceeded the local library rate. 

This proviso was repealed by the Local Government {Scotland) Act, 1929, 
and thereafter county authorities were not only empowered to levy the rate on all 
burghs but had no alternative but to do so. We can only guess at the reason. 
If we are right in assuming that this was to induce the burghs to throw in their 
lot with the counties we can only say that this is an example of legislation trying 
to do by indirect implication what it should have had the courage to achieve by 
direct injunction, had it so desired. If that was the purpose it has failed, but it 
has created a serious injustice. 

As a result the Inhabitants of a burgh pay the library rate for their burgh 
library and they also contribute towards the cost of a county service from which 
they do not benefit. Appreciating the injustice of this, but being unable to make 
a direct return to the burgh of the actual amount its inhabitants contributed to 
the county library service (an amount, indeed, difficult to assess), a majority of the 
counties have m^e some amends. They give help to the burghs, finding legal 
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justification in their authority to “ enter into arrangements with public libraries 
Some counties (e.g. Perth) do not give anything to the burghs. 

Elsewhere it is usual* to give a sum of money on condition that it is expended 
on books. In one place this is hedged round with certain conditions — that it 
must be expended at certain booksellers in accordance with a quota scheme, that 
the books must be marked (not conspicuously) with the county library stamp, 
that the selection is, in theory at least, made by the burgh and county librarians in 
consultation, the latter having a power of veto even if it is never exercised. The 
variations of method depend upon the latitude regarded, by the county authorities, 
as consonant with a very vague law. 

The amount given to the burghs is not inconsiderable. In three tyi^cal 
counties it is equivalent to an expenditure on books of 4-9d., 3 - yd. and 2*6d. per 
head of the burgh population. But nowhere is it suggested that it represents 
the total amount collected in the burghs for county library purposes. Owing to 
various complications, including the fact that the county rate is levied on an 
assessment quite different from that on which the burgh rate is levied, it seems 
almost impossible to tell exactly how much the inhabitants of a burgh do in fact 
contribute for county purposes. One county librarian estimates that 80 per cent 
is returned ; elsewhere it was said that 50 per cent is returned. The latter would 
seem more like the average. The county authority would argue that whenever a 
rate is levied over a large area it is never politic or possible for it to be expended 
equally all over the area — every clement contributes its share for the common 
good ; the burgh authority replies that, though this may be all right where such 
matters as secondary education are concerned, the argument has no application 
to the library service. The defence is also made that the county grant ensures 
that the burgh has at least a modest sum to spend on books. The burgh librarian 
retorts that this docs his library no good because his authority is well aware of the 
county return and fixes the local book vote accordingly. The strength of this 
argument is proved by the fact that in certain burghs nothing, or nothing worth 
consideration, is spent on books from the burgh funds. Furthermore, it is 
complained that the county return tends to be regarded as an index of what book 
exjienditurc should be and the librarian may thus find it more difficult to raise his 
book vote to a reasonable figure than he would if the issue were not, in a sense, 
prejudged in advance. There may be an atmosphere of “ you got this from the 
county — ^what more do you want ? ” 

In brief the system is indefensible. It creates a sense — and indeed a reality 
— of injustice which might well militate against co-operation and good relations 
between authorities, though one must admit that there was a spirit of friendship 
and professional fellowship among the librarians themselves which it would 
clearly take more than “ dual rating ” to destroy. The ultimate solution is, of 
course, a proper co-ordination of libraries, all of which would be operated under 
a new Libraries Act and maintained by a library rate. 

The only bright aspect of “ dual rating ” is that it has enabled a few burghs 
to expend more than they could legally raise in the burgh. Burgh libraries suffer 
from a limitation to the product of a 3d. rate. This is indeed adding insult to 
injury for, though none of the counties have anything like approached a 3d. rate, 
there is no statutory limitation of expenditure on county services (these being 
met from the education fund). 

Neither have a majority of burgh libraries reached a 3d. rate. But some have 
and already the very serious results of this arbitrary and illogical restriction can 
be seen. 

A ” has been forced this year to reduce its book vote (nearly always, alas, 
the only “ reducible ” item) by 28 per cent because of increased costs for war damage 

Sometimes the return is given not in money but in “ service ”, e.g. when the burgh is 
8m.ill the county may lend it books, just as some English counties lend books to small urbans on 
payment. 
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insurance, fire watching, normal salary increases, etc. ** B ” has decreased its 
book vote by lo per cent for the same reasons. At “ C ”, with slightly decreased 
rateable value, the book vote has entirely disappeared. 

Is it necessary to advance any further arguments in favour of the abolition 
of the limit? 

The pernicious effects of the limitation are not, however, confined to the 
places where the 3d. rate is already expended. Everywhere it tends to restrict 
development because of the implication, which backward authorities are pleased 
to note, that a 3d. rate is a high-water mark and that it is not necessary to try to 
reach it ; on the contrary it is a mark of economical ” trusteeship of the public 
purse not to do so. Where such stupidity does not operate, the limit nevertheless 
hampers development. As one librarian said, “I need more branches but I 
cannot ask for them, as the increased cost of maintaining them would bring us 
over the limit”. 

The tale is not yet complete. If in some places the whole of the product 
of the 3d, rate could be spent on the library service it would not be so bad. 
Unfortunately it would appear that where there are art galleries and museums 
these must also take their share of the find. Thus, if a penny rate is required for 
a museum this reduces the library limit to 2d., a condition which seriously 
prejudices the work of some potentially excellent systems. Wc said, above, that 
this “ would appear ” to be the case. Scottish law is, to an Englishman, indeed 
“ wropped in mystery At least, the principal Act, the Public Libraries Con- 
solidation {Scotland) Acty 1887, refers to public libraries, public museums, schools 
for science, art galleries and schools for art ” — and there is no separate Museums 
Act. Moreover, this support of museums from the libraries rate seems at least 
general. 

A third limitation is that Scottish libraries are not empowered to co-operate 
fully with one another. 

This is but a brief summary of the outstanding points. It will, however, be 
abundantly clear that, quite regardless of any other changes there may be in 
library organization and law, there is a clear and urgent need for drastic reform of 
Scottish lil5rary law which will provide (to quote from a statement of the Scottish 
Library Association) that 

“ I. All rate-supported public libraries should be administered under one 
comprehensive public libraries act which provides for the levy of only 
one library rate in any area, and for the establishment of a library 
committee by each library authority.* 

2. Rate limitation for public libraries should be abolished. 

3. Powers for complete co-operation between library authorities should 

be granted. . . . 

10. The administration of museums, art galleries and schools of art should 
be the subject of separate legislation.” 

The S.L.A. also expressed itself in this same memorandum as in favour of 
other basic reforms, the advocacy of which is the burden of this report — a central 
advisory board. Government grants and the compulsory adoption and imple- 
mentation of the Libraries Acts. 


This last phiase arising from agreement with a thesis already expounded in this report — 
that county libraries should be under library committees and not under education committees. 



Chapter VI 


STOCK— SUPPLY AND CO-ORDINATION 

This chapter deals with quite the most important element of the library 
service, which exists solely to provide books. Premises are but places in which 
books can be housed, chosen and used, staffs exist only to select books and make 
them available. One would reasonably expect to find, during any survey of 
libraries, that, whatever other element was deficient, the book supply would at 
least be given the fullest possible consideration and that when there was little 
money much of it would be spent on books. Had the investigator started with 
any such illusions they would quickly have been dispelled. There are several 
honourable exceptions to the general rule. This rule is unfortunately one of 
insufficiency, unsuitability, poverty and poor condition. 

In a preliminary chapter we outlined the functions which the library service 
can perform ; book stocks should exist for the fulfilment of all these objectives. 
Let us, however, take but the first — ^books for children. A majority of the books 
seen in children’s departments were shabby and unattractive and a scandalously 
large number were positively filthy. These are not by any means all in libraries 
in districts where it might with reason be said that the children treated books 
badly. On the contrary. Conversely, there were good, clean books in urban 
libraries and county branches in really poor districts. Whatever the reason, 
there is no excuse for dirty books — especially books for children. If we are going 
to provide books for children at all we must be prepared to expend whatever it 
costs to maintain a decent usable stock, for surely the main function of a children’s 
library is lo foster a love of reading and an appreciation of books and all they stand 
for. Some librarians expect their young readers to seek the gems of literature 
in pages soiled by thousands of previous filthy hands. One speaks strongly 
because one feels strongly. As a general rule the condition of juvenile stock is 
worse than that of adult stock — and this should not be so. 

Approximately 21 per cent of the libraries visited had manj very dirty juvenile 
books, the majority of the rest being dingy and unsavoury; another 14 per cent 
had some very dirty books; at another 17 per cent the stock, if not positively 
dirty, was on the whole shabby and unattractive; at 23 per cent it was fair; at 
only 25 per cent could it he regarded as satisfactory. 

Since wc cannot belie\"e that any librarian wishes to circulate dirty books we 
must assume that he does so because he cannot secure the money to provide clean 
ones — though, nevertheless, we would suggest that no books arc better than 
dirty ones. 

The fiction sections are also frequently unclean — though not to quite the 
same extent as juvenile books. If local pundits had paid more attention to 
physical uncleanliness than to alleged moral uncleanliness it might have been a 
good thing. In loo many libraries the fiction shelves are a drab and unattractive 
array of shabby books, with an intermixture of filthy items, and a deadly proportion 
of much handled “ rebinds ”. By way of contrast one remembers the shelves of 
X, Y and Z, where could be found no novel that one would not willingly 
have read (so far as condition goes) over a solitary meal, where most were in their 
original bindings or rebound in clean attractive and varied styles, where, in fact, 
anything was fit to be read by anyone and where every reader would be attracted 
to browse. Occasionally librarians would try to defend the condition of their 
novels by pointing out that the offending items were “ westerns ” or detective 
stories, inviting the reply (which politeness withheld) that if a book was not worth 
providing in decent condition it was not worth providing at all. It may seem an 
exaggeration, but I am prepared to say that, were I librarian of these libraries, 
I would without hesitation throw away at least 40 to 50 per cent of the juvenile 
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and 25 to 30 per cent of the fiction on the shelves of a majority of the libraries I 
visited — and feel that I had been lenient. 

On the whole, non-fiction was not dirty though where one did find dirty 
books they were usually of the type that one would expect librarians to provide 
amply and frequently — ^technical books. 

But, if not dirty, a great many of the non-fiction books were in poor condition 
— shabby, in need of rebinding, faded, unattractive, useless. Nowhere in this 
report do we concern ourselves with the number of books in stock at various 
libraries because, of all misleading statistics, none can be more futile. With book 
stocks it is quality not quantity that matters. If even 70 per cent of the books in 
public libraries today were useful books we should have little reason to complain. 
As it is, at least 50 per cent of the non-fiction stocks are completely useless — at 
any rate where they are. This is definitely the most striking lesson of the survey 
— ^that most libraries arc overstocked with the wrong material (which is not, of 
course, the same as saying that they are sufficiently stocked with the right material). 
This overstocking is surely a positive disadvantage. This fact must be stressed. 
The presence of useless and unused stock is at once expensive and a deterrent to 
the proper exploitation of the useful stock. If it were removed from public 
departments to storerooms, the disadvantage would be minimised — ^but too 
many libraries have no storage space and where this exists it is probably full of 
even more useless material unless, being a basement, it has been commandeered 
as an air raid shelter ! This material, though useless where it is, is not necessarily 
completely useless to the nation. Though not in demand at one place it may be 
rec^uired at some time by readers in a wider area, and should be available. Much 
of It is duplicated time and time again, though perhaps half a dozen copies would 
meet all the likely demands of the whole country. There should be no wholesale, 
indiscriminate destruction, such as may follow h}rsterical campaigns for salvage ; 
discarding has to be as deliberate and intelligent as acquisition. Instead we need 
a scries of regional reserve stocks which would include at least one copy of each 
item (and as many duplicates as seem desirable) and from which all libraries in the 
region could draw specific books when required. In speaking of these regional 
stores we do not necessarily mean actual premises at which all the reserve stock is 
assembled ; on the contrary, there is ho reason why the reserve should not be 
housed in a number of the existing store places in the area. The point is that the 
reserve should be co-ordinated, cleared of unnecessary duplicates, properly 
catalogued and made available for the region and the country without, as at 
present, using space where it is not wanted despite the fact that those who do 
want it may not know where it is or be able to use it. 

The disadvantages of retaining unwanted stock are many. The libraries 
are made unattractive. Valuable staff time (which costs money) is necessary to 
keep it in order and free from dust ; the reader is confronted with a forbidding 
and too famiUar array of things he does not want and finds it correspondingly 
difficult and distasteful to find what he does ; premises which could be made 
roomy and light are congested and gloomy. Several libraries were seen where, 
if all unnecessary books and their book cases were removed, really attractive 
spacious departments would result. If every librarian accepted the principle 
that, excepting a very limited number of classical and outstandingly important 
items, no book deserves shelf room in an open lending department that has not 
been borrowed at least once during the past twelve months, we should hear fewer 
demands for bigger and better buUdings. And let us be frank — ^we want good 
and attractive buildings, but they cost money which is always better spent on books 
and staff, and so we want no more and no bigger buildings than we need. 

Into the regional stocks would go also the little used sets of bound periodicals, 
the files of The Times and of ** Hansard ”, and the like which at present are 
unnecessarily duplicated. In a co-ordinated library system enough and no more 
than enough of this collecting, binding and preservation coxild be done. 
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If in one respect, however, book stocks are too large, in others they are much 
too small. They could not be otherwise considering the amount available for 
book purchase. 

The annual amount expended upon books per head of population is a vital 
factor in determining the efficiency of a library, at any rate in relation to other 
libraries in its population group. It indicates the extent to which it is providing 
the material for its operations. No library can do more work than its book 
expenditure makes possible ; it may for a short while exploit such older stock as 
it possesses but unless expenditure was previously on a higher scale this is unlikely 
to help much and in any case the process of deterioration must be rapid. 

Examination of libraries in the various groups shows conclusively that the 
value of the service is in direct ratio to the per capita expenditure upon books. 
Where it is low the library service is invariably bad ; where it is high the libraries 
arc among the most active and valuable. Detailed information is given in the 
following chapter on Finance. Already we have noted libraries which spend 
as little as id. per head per annum or less; at least one exceeds is. per head. 
Even the last is a very modest amount indeed. It is a sum which no man or 
woman in the country thinks twice about spending, do:cens if not hundreds of 
times a year, on temporary trivialities. Surely it is the most striking evidence that 
public libraries are economical institutions that this small contribution will give 
a very reasonable service. Such is the case. One shilling is by no means a 
maximum, but the evidence shows clearly that any large or medium-sized library 
which expended it would be a very satisfactory and much used institution. 
Provided the unit of service is large enough — a vital matter to which we must 
return — ^we would go so far as to recommend the lower sum of 9d. as a reasonable 
interim provision. 

Even to maintain their present inadequate standards the amount spent on 
books would have to be much increased in most library systems were it not for 
the various ways, born of rate limitation and subsequent starvation, in which 
most libraries avoid buying new books, A large proportion of the book fund 
is spent on review copies, books which at least six months after publication can 
be purchased from the commercial circulating libraries, other second-hand books, 
publishers’ remainders and cheap editions. There can, of course, be no objection 
whatever to the purchase of the last category so long as they are suitable as regards 
format and quality and if they are purchased as replacements or additional copies. 
The preponderance of the other classes of cheap ” books is open to serious 
question. It is freely recognized that this system has been forced upon librarians 
by niggardly support and we do not criticize a librarian for wise purchases in 
these fields ; on the contrary we must praise him for trying to make his money 
go as far as he can. This does not alter the fact that as a system it is wrong. 
Every librarian should have sufficient means to purchase all the books he needs 
as soon as they are needed. He should not be compelled to adopt the principle of 
the nursery rhyme — “ this year, next year, sometime, never ”. 

There are several cogent reasons for this assertion. 

(i) If the value of the book to the reader or readers is the justification for 
providing it, this value should not be diminished by any unnecessary time limita- 
tions. It is fully admitted that many books will serve most readers just as well 
next year as this. We agree that if a novel or a biography is worth reading today 
it should not normally have lost its value two or three years hence. In any case, 
unless there is excessive duplication, some readers will have to wait quite a time 
before they secure any particular book in general demand. The extent of response 
to popular topical demand will always remain a question of proportion to be 
determined by each librarian in accordance with the value of the demand. Since 
publishers must advertise individual books and naturally concentrate upon their 
latest publications and since it is these that are reviewed and discussed, there will 
always be a high proportion of demand which is based not on the merits but on 



the newness of books. There must be new books ; there cannot be too many of 
them if they are worth while. The library must buy them — but the librarian can 
preserve a sense of proportion and a sense of values. If the general standard of 
provision is high — ^if readers can usually get what they genuinely require, they too 
in time will usually also acquire a reasonable attitude. The point here is that if 
any book is genuinely needed now it should be available now ; there must be a 
sufficient book vote to make this possible. 

(2) When purchasing from the “ cheap ” market the librarian tends to buy 
not so much what he wants as what he can get. Some librarians very wisely would 
not buy at any price anything they did not think worth while. It is asking a lot 
of less wise men, and materially reducing the field for cheap purchases, to' fix as 
high a standard as one would fix if one paid full price. Many of the books bought 
in the cheap markets, it is often asserted, arc not worth buying at the full new price. 
Could any better argument be adduced against the practice ? 

(3) The system brings to the public library a stigma of inferiority, which by 
lowering its prestige limits its field of activity and thus prejudices its efficiency. 

(4) If the supply of ex-circulating library books (chiefly fiction, travel and 
biography) were found to be adequate it would imply that a very large part of the 
demand for these books was met by the circulating libraries. Those librarians 
who at present succeed in obtaining supplies overlook the fact that many more 
(who are generally those less able to buy other books) are not able to do so ; there 
would not be a big enough supply for all if all bought ; those less fortunate 
have to be satisfied with the less good books. Moreover, if we are to be 
completely honest, we must ask whether it is desirable that commercial libraries 
should supply such a high proportion of the demand for good new books in these 
categories. Is it, for example, quite consonant with our democratic ideals that 
those who can afford to pay should have books promptly and those who cannot 
should have to wait ? The critic has his arguments — ^that this is, anyhow, purely 
recreational reading and does the community provide free cinemas or free beer ? 
or that the public library should not set itself up in competition with private 
enterprise? The answers are equally apt — ^that if it is desirable to provide 
recreational reading and if it is cheaper to do so by means of public rather than 
private supply, why not ?— and that all publicly provided services, be they health 
services or education or even roads have been set up in competition with private 
enterprise and no one today seriously questions the wisdom of so doing. 

In truth, whether it is worth while for commercial enterprise to provide 
books should be neither here nor there. Probably commercial libraries will 
continue to have their functions — ^for example, to provide new books for the less 
discriminating readers who want them unreasonably quickly, for those who want 
books which are of lower standards than those we would adopt, and for the fast 
diminishing body of snobs who find pleasure in preferring a private to a public 
source of supply. 

(5) Not the least important point, however, is that so long as public libraries 
are content to play second fiddle to commercial libraries they will fail to exercise 
that influence upon the publication of books that is at present, undesirably, 
exercised by their commercial counterparts. At present the prices of certain 
categories of books arc determined by the fact that they are sold mainly to 
commercial libraries which are able to pay those prices and charge subscriptions 
because they can later unload their stocks upon a willing public library market. 
As a consequence not only are prices completely artificial — and therefore a barrier 
to legitimate private book buying — ^there is also an absence of standards which 
before the war caused a wastage of material and a production of lamentably useless 
books which we cannot regard as desirable. Now that the war has restricted 
the total output, the evil is aggravated. If public libraries vrere to use their powers 
as potential hirers of new books they could exert a most valuable influence not only 
upon the price of books, but upon the quality of book production. If the public 
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libraries of this country were to buy, new, all the copies of any worth-while book 
they could use, they could guarantee its publication at a reasonable price. 

Our idea of what constitutes a “ reasonable ” price will itself be drastically 
modified if we think constructively into the future. Today we are too apt to 
be impressed by the value of a book as a thing rather than as a means, and too ready 
to accept the 7s. 6d. novel, the 15s. technical book and the 21s. biography as stable 
elements in a changeless order. The success of the “ Penguins ” surprised many 
who had not believed that a large circulation awaited the book that was really 
good of its kind so long as it was cheap enough. We can provide a large circula- 
tion for many kinds of book if we are willing to circulate them fully. The more 
we circulate them the cheaper we can make them. This means that when a book 
is of genuine worth we can think, not in terms of how few copies will suffice, but 
of how many we can use. We can aim at saturation point for whatever is good ; 
we can face without alarm the discarding of unwanted duplicates that may result. 
We can think in terms of giving our readers all that they need that is worth giving, 
knowing that, though their satisfaaion and benefit may be immensely greater, 
the cost need not be proportionately more. Such a constructive positive policy 
of buying and providing, as opposed to a negative restrictive policy, would of 
course operate over the whole range of books and would indeed be especially 
valuable where books in less general fields were concerned. 

Present inadequate book funds do not, however, influence only the condition, 
newness or quantities of our stocks. They prejudice quality. Elsewhere it is 
shown that, with a properly co-ordinated library unit, economy can be secured by 
providing for each item, no matter how expensive or special, the maximum field 
of use. Under present conditions, each library authority must think in terms of its 
own, possibly very restricted, use. Thus the question of price has been a serious 
influence. The wise committee agrees that, assuming it to be worthy and desir- 
able, the more a book costs the more reason why it should be procurable in a 
public library. Such enlightenment is rare. Usually, where committees exercise 
direct control of accessions their objections have been based unduly on the 
element of price; even where the selection has been, as it should be, delegated to 
the librarian, the latter has sometimes been given either explicit or implicit 
maximum price limits. The real solution of this, as of all other problems of 
book supply, can be found only in the creation of co-ordinated units which are 
providing for sufficient readers to justify even the most expensive purchases. 

Book provision cannot be satisfactory unless the unit of supply is a large 
one. That sentence is the keynote of this report ; it is the outstanding lesson of 
the investigations which have preceded it. The small unit cannot afford economic- 
ally to provide all that its readers may need ; the bigger unit must provide much 
that could be useful also to readers in an even wider area. The small unit either 
provides only that for which there is sufficient numerical justification in its 
own area, neglecting all minority demands however important, or attempts, 
wastefully and inadequately, to give some of the readers some of the things of 
limited appeal that they seek. The book stocks of most small libraries reflect 
this dilemma. If they include good sound material other than books of some 
general appeal we find that it is little used — as we should expect to find. 
Consequently in the small unit book provision of the better type is invariably 
scrappy. 

The last generation of library reformers {^td» the 1927 Report) sought salvation 
in regional schemes, which were to provide the reader with all his special require- 
ments. This theory is fallacious. It assumed that there were two kinds of 
demand and two only — “ common denominator ” demands and demands 
sufficiently specialized to merit supply through the machinery of regional bureaux 
yet, curiously enough, not so urgent that they cannot wait for the clumsy creaking 
of its wheels. It overlooked, inttr alia^ two important points — ^firstly, that the 
bulk of sound library work lies in the use of the large intermediate mass of good 



sound, but not necessarily highly specialized, material, and secondly, that ubi mel 
ibi apes and, conversely, where there is no honey there will be no bees, and the 
educative and formative value of libraries will be lost. If it were practicable to 
divide library stocks into two classes — ^the books that many people want and the 
books that few people want — ^the “ any-kind-of-local-library plus co-operation” 
theory might be valid. But this is not practicable ; and it ignores the idea that a 
library is not only a place from which one may obtain books but also a place in 
which one may learn about books and become aware of their range and values, in 
which one may be educated in the broadest possible sense of the word. You 
do not educate a man in the use of books by giving him merely whatever he already 
think** he wants. Every library worthy of the name must be much more than a 
mass-commodity supply department ; it must be representative of the wide field 
of books and ideas. But this is impossible in a small library relying only upon 
its own resources. It becomes a stagnant pool, not part of a constantly replenished 
stream. The simile is apt. Most small urban libraries arc, apart from their 
popular common denominator sections, to some extent stagnant ; but a good 
county branch, in which the stock is constantlv changed, with fresh materia] from 
a well-selected reservoir, will remain always live, active and stimulating — ^although 
the number of books in its stock may not change. Therein lies the secret of good 
library stocking — refreshment and renewal. The smaller the department the 
more thoroughly and frequently is this needed. 

These, it is suggested, are the main principles of stock provision : 

(1) All the stock (with, of course, reservations regarding some reference 
and similar material) within a system shall be co-ordinated as one whole stock, 
equally available to all readers, and interchangeable between service points to 
whatever extent is necessary. 

(2) The stock within a system shall be sufficient in quantity and in range to 
meet all requirements oi' all readers excepting those of a highly specialized 
character. Consequently the system itself must be reasonably large. 

(3) It must be maintained in clean sound condition and kept up to date. 

(4) The books which are available to the public at any department (branch, 
etc.) should be such as are likely to be used there, provided that 

(5) the stock at every service point should include a considerable proportion 
of material carefully selected to display to readers the range and variety of book 
provision and to stimulate wider use of books. As this material will naturally 
be largely of such a character that at the smaller places it will appeal to relatively 
few readers, it must be frequently interchanged (between branches and head- 
quarters). This can be done only if a sufficient number of service points arc 
contained within the system. 

(6) The larger the stock at a service point the more varied will it be, and the 
more individual requirements will it be capable of meeting. There will, however, 
always be a few or many demands for material outside the provision at the service 
point. There must be adequate machinery for supplying such material. This 
machinery will include (a) the right of every reader to go to a larger or more 
specialized department at which he may see or borrow this material ; (p) means 
of sending it to him (perhaps at his local service pobt) if this is practicable and more 
convenient and (r), at his local service point, staff qualified to help him to get what 
he wants and reasonable bibliographical guidance for both staff and reader. The 
importance of good staffing for even the smallest service points is not sufficiently 
recognized. We might go so far as to say that the smaller the immediate resources 
of a point, the greater the need for assistants capable of exploiting what is there 
and of ensuring that readers make full use of the wider resources available else- 
where. In one system two small branches in precisely comparable townships 
were visited ; one had a trained woman assistant, the other an untrained man ; 
the former made constant use of headquarters loan facilities and had some 
fifty keen borrowers pursuing useful lines of individual reading — at the other 
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place there were hardly any special requests and the non-iiction issues were 
negligible. 

(7) The number of books per reader available on the shelves at any time 
should be relatively higher in the smaller service points. Otherwise choice is 
unduly limited. 

(8) Nevertheless the larger libraries will carry considerable stocks and the 
question arises whether the number of volumes displayed to the public should 
be limited, and if so how. The stock displayed in a few large central lending 
departments is obviously too large. When a stock becomes too large it naturally 
tends to include such a high proportion of older and less used items (however 
valuable they may be) that a drab unattractive atmosphere is created. Moreover, 
with so many books confronting them, borrowers become confused and find 
selection difficult and there is a much greater risk of their reading becoming 
canalized than if they use a smaller library. 

As, however, the users of the large libraries include a high proportion with 
special requirements who may need access to all. the useful material on their 
subjects of study, it would be a mistake to limit provision solely for the benefit 
of the general reader who may be able to use equally well a smaller branch. Local 
circumstances (and for some years to come the limitations of existing buildings) 
will determine the best solution, which may be the institution of special depart- 
ments (see Ch. VII) or the frank acceptance of the central lending library of the 
big city as a specialists’ collection with provision elsewhere for the more general 
reader. Experience would, however, indicate that where a central lending 
library is extensively used by the generality it should not house a stock of more 
than about 25,000 volumes. 

(9) Libraries should be kept “interesting”. Too many are static and 
uninteresting ; at every visit the reader sees the same books in the same places 
and hopes vainly to catch some drop of the little trickle of new material which 
oozes through. Frequent exchange of stock and the elimination of dead material 
will do mu(£. In addition attractive displays of new and topical, and of old and 
forgotten, books will help to liven up any department. 

Have we ever thought that the average reader’s clamour for “ new books ” 
— though largely stimulated by the present system of reviewing — may also be 
due to the fact that at the average library the only different book that he has not 
gazed upon often before is the new publication — that he would be well content 
and well served by a fresh lot of “ old ” books, provided they were in good 
condition and suitable Is it not also due to his difficulty in choosing a book 
from excessive stocks with inadequate guidance ? 



Chapter VII 


SPECIAI. DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 

Because of the way in which they have grown up, libraries have perpetuated 
a departmental system whidi has only recently been challenged. The first libraries 
were places at which books were kept and could be used — hence the “ reference 
library ” ; then with the increase in periodical literature came reading rooms for 
newspapers and magazines ; then came also the extension of facilities for borrowing 
for home reading — facilities once generally and still far too frequently limited 
by weak doubtings as to how far one can “ trust ” the common reader ; finally, 
as we awakened to our responsibilities toward the young reader, we often instituted 
children’s departments. Such is the general four-departmental lay-out of most 
libraries — 2. lay-out often pursued in the planning of even small branch libraries. 
It may have practical conveniences ; in large libraries it may still, with modification, 
be the best system. Unintelligently and inappropriately applied, however, it 
has had unfortunate results. It has certainly tended to segregate and separate 
both readers and stock. For example, there are too many people who use only 
reading rooms, only lending departments, only reference libraries ; there is the 
difficult gap to bridge between juvenile and adult use. There is that too frequent 
sorting of books into “ reference ” and “ lending ”, with consequent waste or 
duplication. Elsewhere the departmental spirit has been tempted into producing 
a badly balanced system where, occasionally, the circulation work has been 
neglected in favour of the reference department, or, oftcii, the reference work has 
been made to play a very inferior second fiddle to a dominant lending ” first, 
or has been swamped by the extension of reading room facilities. 

The tradition of the larger and older city reference libraries has exercised too 
great an influence upon small libraries by causing either excessive emulation of or 
reaction from its example. Hence the small town with its unwanted, yet in- 
adequate, imitation of the Birmingham Central Reference Library ; hence, also 
the town that eschews all reference work because Birmingham can do it. 

What is needed is both a careful relating of provision and methods to the 
potential requirements of each area and of each service point within the area, 
and an intelligent use of departmental barriers only so far as these serve valuable 
purposes. As an example of the latter point it would be foolish, and contrary 
to the interests of those who use the largest reference libraries, to allow the true 
reference stock of such centres to be lent outside the premises ; yet by the 
very act of consolidating these centres we reduce the reasons why other libraries 
should refuse to lend many things they now retain for use only on the premises. 
Here, of course, is yet another instance of the impossibility of securing a good 
service unless it is co-ordinated on a wide basis. 

Of late years there has been a marked tendency to overcome excessive 
departmental barriers. On the one hand we have the one-room branch, even the 
large library where the internal division into departments is loose and informal 
(e.g. at Wembley and other large Middlesex branches) ; on the other hand there 
is the American system — ^not yet widely adopted here — of establishing subject 
departments which are for both reference and circulation work. 

We need to think of all readers as potentially requiring not only one but all 
or any types of library service. Consequently our methods must encourage and 
not hinder the ** whole ” use of our libraries. The various problems arising call 
for much more thought than we have yet given them — ^probably because they 
cannot be solved independently of the wider issues of co-ordination. 

Reference Departments, Reference library work is the outstanding failure of 
Brifish librarianship. In only a handful of libraries is it adequately practised,. 
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Most reference departments are but an apology, a misuse of the term ; in few 
libraries are there staff trained and experienced in the work. Too often no 
separate staff is even allocated to the department. 

This is so because the nature of the various types of reference work has not 
been understood, because reference work has not been related to the needs and 
the practicable resources of the various types of library, because most t^^pes of 
reference work cannot be done economically by small units unless, at least, they 
are in close and active co-operation with larger units. 

What is reference work ? In a material sense it is, usually, the use of books 
and similar material on the library premises rather than in the homes of borrowers 
— ^though this in itself does not necessarily constitute reference work ; there are 
libraries where novels or bound magazines or children’s books are read on the 
premises. To some extent it is true that reference libraries are the places where 
readers consult books which they either cannot or do not wish or are not allowed 
to take home — ^books that are too expensive, rare, heavy, numerous or frequently 
in demand. However much such use may cover the legitimate work of a reference 
department it does not touch its essential definition which is that a reference library 
is a workshop — not merely a place where books are kept but where they are used 
collectively and purposively, where generally the problem to be solved is one of 
which it is not always or often possible to say that this or that one book will serve. 
Most book-use is or should be puri:)osive, but whereas sometimes a man may say, 
“ I want a book which will serve my purpose ; I will go to the library and choose 
such a book and take it home with me ”, there are times when perhaps it is not 
’practicable to find one or two such books, but where search through many may 
be necessary, or their simultaneous use may be required. And there may be times 
when the actual purpose is so definite and clear-cut that once the book that contains 
the information is found it is but a matter of minutes to note the required data 
so it is quite unnecessary to remove the book from the library. The frontiers of 
lending and of reference departments are ill defined and variable. The same 
items may be lending library books for one reader and quick reference material 
for another. Some readers may prefer to do at home what others prefer to do 
on the library premises. The only reliable guidance as to what should be kept in 
the reference and what in the lending department is (apart from extraneous 
factors like size and rarity) the likelihood of demand and its urgency. Usually,* 
some reference library books may well be lent and many lending books used for 
reference purposes. Nevertheless the difference between the two departments 
(if not their stock) is real — one is a source of supply, the other is a place for use. 

In general terms three kinds of people use a reference library — (i) those who 
go because there they find their material for study and research, (ii) those who use 
it for convenience because, for example, they would rather work there with their 
books than in their homes, and (iii) those who seek “ information ” of a specific 
nature. 

The nature and extent of reference provision must depend, as before said, 
upon likelihood of demand. To some extent provision will determine demand ; 
for example^ a known and valuable special collection will attract those interested 
in the subject field, f Usually it will depend upon the general and local interests 
of the community served. As with the lending library service, small com- 
munities will produce specialized minority demands for which the small reference 
library is not economically justified in providing (so long as other sources arc 
available) and, similarly, large communities will need to provide material capable 
of serving people even beyond the large population for which they cater directly. 
For a successful reference service we need precisely that same idea of grading and 
unity between service points that we need where lending work is concerned. As 

* i.e. except in the very large central reference libraries. 

f And, of course, only a really good library attracts the fullest potential demand — but that 
is true of all departments. 
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Txrith circulating stocks, there are certain books and certain items of information 
which a reader is entitled to find at his nearest library and others which it would 
be uneconomical to supply there provided the reader can either get the books and 
formation elsewhere or, if appropriate, have them sent to him where he is. The 
idea of grading ”, of providing at each service point the appropriate material 
and no more, is essential but it cannot be attained outside a fairly large co-ordinated 
system. 

There are, however, definite limitations to the reference work that can be 
achieved at the smaller service points. There are certainly a number of items of 
sufficient general utility to justify provision in even the smallest centre and this 
number can be increased in the small branch and the small urban unit to the 
dimensions of a sizeable library of useful reference material — z. library larger, 
in effective items ^ than is at present usually to be found. But, for effective reference 
work on a larger scale than that of everyday quick reference work, quite consider- 
able collections are necessary. It is in fact true that whereas it is not worth while, 
economically, going beyond a certain point unless there is a fair-sized community 
to benefit, the more advanced and specialized reference services can only begin 
when that point is passed. Therefore today most reference libraries fall into two 
categories — ^those which do not provide what they should and those which try 
to provide what they should not. The average reference library is often largely 
a storehouse of little used material which is too good ” to be thrown away ; 
very seldom indeed is it a workshop ; too often books are kept there which would 
be far more useful if available for circulation. It is, for example, a tradition to 
keep “ art books ”, and more generally, “ expensive ” books in the reference 
department — ^though why it should be consid^'red more appropriate for people to 
use such books in a library is not clear. 

In general terms, the reference department should include three categories 
of material ; (a) quick reference books, and the other tools of an information 
service, (b) books of other types which it is either more appropriate or useful to 
make available for use on the premises — e.g. sets of periodicals, large, heavy and 
rare books, and also standard works in sufficient demand, and {c) special 
collections. 

In categories {a) and {b) there should be no suggestion of “ collecting ” for 
collecting's sake. Books should be there oiJy because they are likely to be 
wanted there ; others should not be obtained for the reference department and 
if already possessed should be transferred either to reserve or to reference 
libraries where they are more likely to be wanted. 

This principle, if obeyed, will indicate the quality and nature of material 
suitable for varying departments, though it must of course be tempered by a 
policy of anticipating and encouraging demand. Nevertheless the likeliho(^d of 
sufficient demand wUl in a smaller place be for fewer and more general items ; 
it will be greater for things especially important to the locality — ^local history and 
conditions, the industries and special activities of the district, etc. These should 
always be strongly represented. 

Special collections (c) will generally, but not necessaril)^ be of a local 
character, i.e. will deal with a field which, for some local reason, makes them more 
appropriate there than elsewhere. This important matter is discussed in Ch. XVL 
The extent of the provision will depend upon the volume of potential demand. 
Where the library serves the specialized requirements of a large region it may 
reasonably aim at being as all-embracing as may be practicable. \)Cffiere, at the 
opposite extreme, it serves oiJy a small community it may have only a few well- 
chosen general reference books and perhaps a small but highly specialized collec- 
tion of material on some matter on which a number of the residents are constantly 
in need of information. 

The existence, of a reference library implies the employment of suitable 
staff. In small branches and centres where the reference collections can be 
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housed in sections or alcoves of a general department, no reference assistant is 
necessary* ; wherever it is large enough to justify a separate department there 
should be always on duty one or more experienced assistants capable of helping 
readers in the workshop exploitation of the department and of relating their own 
readers’ requirements to the large resources available there or elsewhere. Refer- 
ence library work calls for a wide knowledge of material, an understanding of 
readers and a sound education in the technique of book-use; it cannot be 
performed adequately by unsuitable relief” assistants. It is, indeed, a profes- 
sional specialization, and special instruction and experience should be provided 
as part of any educational curriculum. 

Further, as already explained, reference library and information work should 
be co-ordinated as (or rather more intensively than) special circulating library 
requirements have been co-ordinated already by Regional Bureaux and N.C.L. 
interloans. Wherever, with the resources of stock and personnel available at any 
service point, it is impo siblc to meet a request there should be simple and speedy 
machinery by which it is passed on to and answered by a reference library with 
larger resources. Thus, with the aid of the telephone, and postal and other 
delivery facilities, the values of reference work can be extended to all residents 
in the country. 

This development of a nation-wide reference service implies the existence 
and availability of a few large-scale central reference libraries and a system of 
special departments. 

A special department is one which comprehends only a small part of the 
field of learning but covers it intensively and, as nearly as possible, completely. 
In the national interest there should be efficient special libraries cewering every 
aspect of knowledge. Many — both public and private — ^already exist but of 
these a large proportion are not fully developed, are not linked up with a national 
library system, are not even available to the general public or to the public outside 
a limited area. We must adopt a deliberate national policy of linking up and 
strengthening existing special libraries, of reducing unnecessary duplication, and 
of gradually extending their range. 

The three great virtues of a special department are (i) that it can do its work 
for the widest possible public — ^perhaps for the nation, perhaps for only a large 
region ; (ii) it can do the work more thoroughly, employing and offering full 
scope for the services of librarians who have special subject qualifications and 
acquire invaluable knowledge and skill in the exploitation of their field ; (iii) 
unnecessary duplication of effort would be avoided. 

Most but not necessarily all special collections would be housed in the 
larger city libraries if for no other reason than that there they would be directly 
accessible to a larger public. Where, however, local conditions indicate heavy 
local demand the place primarily concerned should have preference. 

The foregoing must not be taken to imply that for each subject one, and only 
one, special collection is necesssary within the whole country. On the contrary 
the need for special material may be found in several regions and then first-class 
special collections will be necessary in each. Even so, the general principle of 
gradation would apply; even if there were ten special libraries on a subject, 
joint consideration by all concerned could well determine how far duplication 
might be needed and how far it could be avoided by some further subdivision of 
advanced elements or by the recognition of one as the central national special 
collection. 

Akin to the provision of special departments — ^but not necessarily the same 
— is the Subject Departmentalisation often found in America. With this system 
the whole wide field of library provision, as encountered at a large central library^ 
is broken down into a number of more manageable components, each embracing 

* Thou^'h there should always he someone on duty who understands the use of reference 
material, etc. 
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a main division of knowledge (whereas the special library may often cover only a 
sub-division). Without Departmentalkation the large central lending library 
becomes unwieldy, unattractive and confusing to the reader and prevents any 
sound assistance from a staff which cannot operate effectively over such a large 
field. In such conditions assistance to individual readers becomes almost 
impossible yet it is in just such an overgrown jungle that assistance is particularly 
needed. One recoils in dismay from the central lending department containing 
over 100,000 volumes as proposed by one eminent librarian. With departmental- 
ization, however, instead of one library there would be several, c.g. a General 
Department for the non-specialist borrower, and departments each covering 
such fields as Philosophy and Religion ; Music ; Graphic, Plastic and related 
Fine Arts ; Science and Technology ; History and Genealogy ; Literature, 
and so on. 

Some duplication may become necessary, but on the whole the fields are each 
wide enough to serve reasonably well-defined categories of library use {fiot of 

user ”, as the same man may of course be interested in Music and Technology 
— in which case he would use both departments according to his immediate 
needs). 

If we adopt departmentalization for circulation purposes the question 
necessarily arises whether these de]')artmcnts should not also embrace reference 
and information work in their fields. It is difficult to deny the advantages of 
such combination, if for no other reasons than that the resources available for 
both circulation and reference will be enhanced and that the specialist staff who 
must be employed will have a wider field of operation. The objection that the 
traffic of circulation users would interfere with the quiet necessary for students is 
one which, at any rate in new buildings, could be overcome by providing a quiet 
room for the latter adjacent to the general stock room (perhaps with a staff desk 
strategically placed between). 

Tjocal Collections. The great majority of urban libraries have excellent local 
collections dealing with their local history and topography, and including photo- 
graphs, prints, maps and manuscripts, in addition to books and printed materials. 

There is, perhaps, too much duplication of effort in this field. Moreover 
there is sometimes too great a tendency to limit the provision of local material 
to the reference department. Clearly in this field each local library must act as 
the conserver of material and has a duty to keep it for posterity even if present 
use must thereby be restricted. This paragraph is, however, a plea for the 
maximum duplication of suitable books in the lending department. Librarians 
of reception areas have been impressed by the demand from evacuees for books on 
their new places of abode. This is a happy symptom. Today there are so many 
factors tending towards standardization that it is good to remember that England 
or Scotland or Wales are but names which represent all the small places within 
them, each with its individual charms and traditions. 

Lending Departments. Of these we treat, in their different aspects, throughout 
the report. Here there are only a few general (observations we would make. 
They should not contain too much stock, nor stock which is not likely to be 
used. Usually they are comfortless ; a few chairs and tables should always be 
provided. One library has an alcove, containing no books, into which the reader 
can withdraw for a quiet examination of a book prior to deciding whether or not 
to take it. Often they are much too crowded. The old-fashioned floor bookcases 
in serried rows or arranged according to some fanciful idea of radiation create an 
unfriendly atmosphere and often, more materially, result in narrow gangways, 
congestion and bad natural lighting. The idea that we need good supervision ” 
is outworn, and in any case we get still better supervision in an open ** room. 
Undoubtedly the ideal plan for a modern library is one with a clear centre floor 
space and bookcases round the walls — either, in a small place, simple wall cases, 
or if more shelf room is needed, shallow alcoves. If anything is wanted in the 
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centre except the chairs and tables we can provide attractive show cases or low 
bookcases. 

Neu>srooms. We are most emphatically of the opinion that newspaper rooms 
are not a desirable provision.* They are, in proportion to their very limited 
values, expensive to maintain ; they attract an undesirable element and so prejudice 
the good repute and full use of the library as a whole ; they are used by only a 
very small section of the public. All but one or two of the librarians I met 
subscribed to this opinion. This is borne out by the fact that in most new 
buildings newsrooms have not been provided ; in other towns they have been 
closed, while (with few exceptions) county libraries have not provided newsrooms 
at their branch premises. Newsrooms, even in libraries otherwise excellent, are 
seldom well kept — ^perhaps still further evidence of the low regard in which they 
are held. Generally they are dreary and dirty, as often are their habituees. News- 
rooms are a survival from the days when a higher proportion of people w’ere not 
accustomed to reading books, when newspapers were — ^in relation to wages — 
more ex^-jensive, when — before the days of Employment Exchanges — ^new-spapers 
were used extensively by those seeking employment. None of this has much 
weight today. 

Newsrooms are more ex]')ensivc than they appear at first sight. To the cost 
of the papers, which is relatively little save in the very small library, must be added 
the proportion of loan charges and costs of maintenance — Cheating, lighting, 
cleaning, etc. Tn addition-— and often much more expensive — the presence of a 
newsroom frequently demands the employment of male janitors who would not 
otherwise be necessary, and in several places newsrooms (and consequently library 
buildings) arc kept open for longer hours than arc deemed necessary for other 
departments. 

The position is aggravated still more when, as is frequently the case, the 
newsrooms occupy the best lighted ground floor rooms, forcing other more 
important departments into less satisfactory quarters— and where the overcrowded 
lending department is denied the relief that the abolition of the newsrooms would 
permit. 

The Keadinj^ Woom^ in which better class periodicals may be read, is not quite 
the same proposition — though it again should be viewed critically. Are the 
periodicals suflicicntly useful and are they used by sufficient people to justify the 
costs involved or the limitations of space (if any) imposed upon other depart- 
ments ? Such critical rc-examination might lead to an improvement in the 
quantity and quality of peri<idicals which too often seem scanty and “ popular 
Surely there is little excuse for expending large sums upon magazines which serve 
no better purpose than popular novels ; alternatively it would be cheaper to 
circulate them. 

Nevertheless it would be a great mistake to neglect providing accommodation 
for the more valuable periodicals, which cover a wide variety of subjects, keep 
book information up to date and help to promote an intelligent interest in current 
affairs. Whether separate periodicals rooms are necessary must depend upon the 
size of the library. In small places the system of placing periodicals in the same 
room as the lendmg department (the one-room library) has proved very successful ; 
it has the advantage that readers are under supervision, which prevents use of 
the room by loafers and undesirables, f The objection has been raised that the 

* The only exception wc would make is that in the large city a well-managed department 
displaying a wide selection of foreign and provincial papers may be of considerable value — 
cspeciallv to those concerned with commerce and the like. This is, however, quite a different 
proposition from the usual “ newsroom 

t Incidentally it is difficult to keep undesirables out of public rooms unless they commit 
some breach of byelaws. There seems no reason why better control could not be achieved by 
limiting the use of reading rooms to ticket holders (or at least having power to do so), it b^g 
understood that all hona fide residents could hold tickets and that the tickets of other authorities 
would be accepted. ' 
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comings and goings of lending library users are not conducive to quiet reading. 
We doubt if there is much in this point provided the room is not so congested 
that readers cannot be kept reasonably apart ; in any case there is much coming 
and going in the average reading room. Reference libraries are used as periodicals 
rooms to a greater or lesser extent in most places. This is not necessarily to be 
condemned ; it is a question of degree. It may well be appropriate to keep 
technical, scientific and specialized periodicals even in the largest reference 
libraries. Elsewhere — e.g. in smaller towms where the volume of true reference 
work is small — ^the combination has advantages provided the amount and method 
of use of the periodicals does not interfere with true reference work either by 
causing disturbance or occupying too much of the accommodation. Furthermore, 
even in small libraries it is most desirable to provide small study rooms in which 
the more serious students can work in peace and, if need be, leave their material 
undisturbed during temporary absence (from evening to evening, or for meal- 
times, etc.). 

Work with Special Classes of Readers y etc, A number of libraries help to 
provide, more or less thoroughly, books for various classes of readers who arc 
temporarily or permanently unable to ut e ordinary library premises and facilities — 
e.g. those (including the staff) in hospitals, convalescent homes, sanatoria, 
maternity homes, public assistance institutions, homes for mental defectives, 
asylums, prisons and the like. Occasionally they receive grants for this work 
from such local bodies as the Public Assistance or Public Health committees. 
Others assist in supplying books for merchant seamen. A few lend books to the 
blind, but usually this good work is left to the National Library for the Blind, to 
which a number of libraries give assistance, m'lny paying postal costs for readers 
in their area. 

Such activities cannot be described or discussed in detail in this report. 
There can be no doubt, hervever, that much more can and should be done in all 
these fields and that it is a function of the public library service to do it. More 
than one librarian has expressed the view that all books which are provided out 
of public local funds for local purposes (excepting of course such books as school 
texts and departmental reference books) should be administered by the public 
library. In this way economy and efficiency should result. Wc are in agreement 
with this view, for it is clear that such services will not be adequately developed 
until they are the responsibility of one body, acting, of course, in close co-operation 
with the other parties concerned. They are not likely to flourish cither while we 
are undecided as to responsibility or while they arc contingent upon small grants 
from other bodies — ^though we agree that in present circumstances these grants 
are welcome evidence that these other bodies appreciate the needs and will surely 
help in any programme of development. 

LsicUtre RoomSy Exhibitiofis and other Extension Activities, Of the urban 
libraries visited a few had lecture rooms ; it is difficult to give an exact total as 
wartime uses of parts of library premises may have “ concealed ” two or three, 
but it was not to per cent. Elsewhere there were rooms which could be, and on 
occasion were, used for lectures — e.g. children’s rooms, in one case the reference 
library, museum and art gallery rooms. In three or four places the library com- 
mittee arranged lectures held in halls which are not part of the library premises. 
The war has, of course, reduced lecture work ; it would not seem ever to have 
been so extensive as librarians’ publicity has led us to imagine. But, though some 
librarians expressed th.e view that the days of the popular lecture were past, most 
agreed that it was valuable to have a smaller suitable room in which local 
educational and similar groups and committees could hold their meetings, this 
serving to bring them into contact with the library. 

If there were few lectures — ^with the exception of the admirable series 
organized by two or three large systems — ^librarians seemed to be doing their 
best to help the Ministry of Information and similar departments by having 
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exhibitions and occasionally bolding film displays. Most of the Ministry of 
Information exhibitions seen were not impressive, consisting as they did of 
enlarged pictorial matter which could have been presented much more efectively, 
widely and pleasantly in pamphlet or book form. 

To return, however, to general principles : the point was raised from time 
to time as to whether the library should attempt to become a centre of culture, 
education or what you will — a focal point, as it were, for the various intellectual 
interests of the community — ^perhaps even be associated, as in a community centre, 
with recreational and social activities. The question is one with many implications, 
the answer to which must depend upon local circumstances and matters of degree. 
In the villages, for example, the library could often find convenient quarters in a 
community centre which might be made possible by a union of forces. This 
field should be explored. When, however, we consider the library in urban 
areas we are on different ground. From all the evidence available it would 
definitely appear a bad thing to be associated with matters recreational — games, 
socials, dances and the like. . One has only to consider the miners’ institutes with 
their palatial up-to-date billiards saloons and their filthy library rooms, or remember 
the pandemonium at an American experiment of this kind. Furthermore we 
must not take it for granted that community centres necessarily serve all or even 
a substantial part of the commimity ; they may well come to serve only sections, 
classes or cliques. It is a bad thing to limit the appeal of the library by associating 
it, however intangibly, with sectional organi7ations. Though it is not our 
immediate business we may note also that the provision of community centres on 
housing estates is challenged by some critics as tending to crystallize existing class 
feelings rather than promote wider understanding. A further point to remember 
is that though in the existing regime the librarian may, not unjustifiably, exploit 
** extension activities ” in order to secure publicity for a service that is 
inadequately supported and recognized, this value will disappear when the library 
service is placed on a proper footing. Furthermore the library must avoid any 
tendency to neglect its chief work, which is service to the individual, through 
any excessive bias towards organized groups which at best can only represent a 
small part of the total library-using interests of the community. On balance, 
therefore, we feel that the library should stick to its own job ; if it has any 
facilities it can extend to others it should extend them ; it must be active in its 
assistance to all types of communal activity but it can do this without merging its 
identity in any other sphere. The library will become the true intellectual centre 
of its area when it is in a position to give full library service to all those in the 
town who are giving community service of any kind — ^for these will surely need 
and use the library. 

This does not of course affect the practical question as to the sihuzHon of 
library premises near to, or even in the same premises as, other community 
institutions. On the contrary, unless these, as is unlikely, interfere with the 
amenities of the library, this is often desirable and a convenience to the public. 
There are several good examples, where libraries have been built near to schools, 
clinics, baths, etc. There are also cases where the different departments of the 
local authority have erected joint premises serving two or three of these purposes 
with the result that all secure a cheaper and better building, which will also cost 
less to maintain. 

Museums and Art Galleries. Several libraries are associated with art galleries, 
or museums or both. Often they share premises. Sometimes the librarian acts 
as curator ; elsewhere there are separate curators who may be independent of or 
subordinate to the librarian. Sometimes the libraries and museums are governed 
by “ Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries ” committees, with Museum or 
Libraries Sub-committees ; occasionally there are separate committees. 

This association arises from the fact that museums, when provided by local 
authorities, are (speaking in general terms) provided under the Libraries Acts. 
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Whatever theoretical affinities may be argued, experience shows that the two 
do not go well together. Joint management of library and museum tuually 
means mt one — often the museum, occasionally the library — ^is neglected at the 
expense of the other. This is especially the case where the same chief officer 
is responsible for both. The qualities and qualifications appropriate to one type 
of work are not those most suitable for the other. Where the two are under me 
same committee one is liable to overshadow the other and secure more than its 
fiur share of interest and support ; often total resources too small for either have 
to be shared, and demands for one militate against provision for the other. Where 
the two institutions are under difierent officers, conffict of interests may arise — 
especially when, as in Scotland, there is a legal limit to joint total expenffiture. 

Even the physical association of libraries and museums can be most unsatis- 
factory. There is nothing mote detestable than a library cluttered up with an 
ill-assorted overflow of museum specimens. Moreover, if we could assume that 
museums at present enjoy suitable premises with an appropriate atmosphere 
(which of course we cannot assume) they ate certainly not those we would ask for 
our libraries. 

I am not concerned in this report with museums, neither am I competent to 
discuss them. Yet I am convinced that their best interests will be served only 
when they are dissociated completely — ^legally and administratively — ^from the 
public library service. Only then can those responsible for museums secure 
either adequate support or suitable trained personnel. If museums are properly 
developed they are sufficiently important, and have sufficiently distinctive 
functions, either to stand on their own or to devise a national organization similar 
to that which we later propose for libraries. Whether or not those responsible 
for museums feel that their activities are or can be so closely linked with those of 
the educationist as to justify their incorporation in the national and local educational 
system, it is for them to say. Of this I am certain — ^that in the interests of both 
libraries and museums they should not become an integral part of the new library 
organization. 

This does not mean that much more eflective and intimate co-operation 
cannot exist between local libraries and museums. Libraries must be ready to 
co-operate with activity that is working for the benefit of the community. 

There are, perhaps, esxptions to every rule. While on my wanderings 
I saw only one museum that did not seem out of place in the library. It was at a 
county branch and consisted entirely of material illustrating the history and social 
conditions of the town in which it was situated. Here specimens illustrating the 
life and work of past times can be seen side by side with prints, maps, manuscripts, 
broadsides and other printed documents, all of these last being appropriate 
material for the local collection of a library. There were no mtural history 
specimens — no stufled birds, bottled snakes, beetles or fossils. One was tempted 
to feel that this museum was a genuine development of a “ local collection 
But— if we step so fax from our proper province, how much further may we not 
wander ? Is this not a case that could be met by the loan to the museum of 
appropriate library material? Probably. So we remain of our previous 
conviction. 
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WORK WITH CHILDREN 

Increasing attention has been paid throughout the present century to library 
work with children. Where it has been sound and well founded the nation is 
already reaping the benefit in the form of many thousands of adults who are 
conscious of the values of books, experienced in their use and enjoying the balance, 
personal resource and better understanding that must result. Where it has been 
misguided superficial lip service it has, perhaps, aggravated tendencies at which 
no wise person would consciously and deliberately aim. Where it has been 
inadequate the opportunities have been missed, even if the dangers have been 
avoided 

Work with children is a responsibility. This is true of all library work, 
but whereas with adults we may, in a democratic age, pass to the reader most of 
the blame for any failure there may have been, we must accept it ourselves where 
children are concerned. This is not a plea for taking children’s work too 
seriously. The child, like the adult, needs roughage if he is to digest his food. 
But if we only give him roughage we must not expect to build b^oxmy babies. 
A general view of our work with children suggests that, though on the whole it 
has been beneficial, there has not always been the fullest desirable heed shown for 
the vitamin and protein content of the food provided — and in some areas there 
must have been much hunger. 

Qiildren are naturally voracious readers, partly because they are intensely 
curious and receptive, partly because they have time to spend and need recreation. 
Whether what they read will Increase their curiosity, their eagerness for knowledge, 
their appreciation of ideas and their constructive abilities, or whether it will 
emphasize that inherent mental laziness which finds contentment in time-passing 
relaxation, will depend upon the reading habits they acquire, upon the material 
that is made available and the manner in which it is presented to them. If library 
provision for children achieves the first end it is worthy of our utmost efforts ; 
if it is only to result in the second, it is not worth bothering about, for though 
that type of reading has considerable and appreciable values in the scheme of life, 
it does not need education or encouragement. 

In other words, if work with children is to be done at all — ^and who would 
deny that it should ? — ^it must be done very well. Is it being done very well ? 
If one must be completely honest, one must say that, with the usual honourable 
exceptions, it is w/. Reference has already been made to the frequently very 
bad condition of juvenile stock. Even more generally it is not wisely selected. 
The proportion of poor grade material, of remainders, of “ rewards ” rather than 
fairies, of machine-made hack-written rubbish is &r, far too high. For this the 
librarian is not entirely to blame because there is a definite lack of good material. 
Publishers and authors are here primarily to blame. But librarians and library 
authorities are secondarily to blame because if they seriously and generally had 
made known the deficiencies of present-day juvenile book production, and if they 
had extended their financial and moral support, already there would have been 
considerable improvement in supply. One of the first tasks facing the post-war 
librarian is therefore to encourage the adequate production of suitable material 
necessary for a full development of library work with children. We must make 
it known that we are the most important buyers of children’s books and that we 
want all the best material that writers of ability, understanding and imagination 
can produce. 

There musthe no motehnyrng Siosn <ne W H 
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acceptance of the procedure, already adopted by some progressive county and 
urban libraries, of limiting provision to carefully selected items chosen by well- 
qualified people. 

Thus we come to the second element — ^the supply of children’s librarians. 
Upon them rests the responsibility for discovering what is the best provision for 
the young reader, for helping to provide it, for encouraging its use according to 
individual needs and characteristics. It is not work for anyone, it calls for a 
knowledge of the child and his mind, sympathy with his needs, and personal 
qualities which will secure his confidence and friendship. These qualities are 
largely inherent ; they can be enhanced by experience and training. To what 
extent have we taken steps to find, train and employ these people ? How many 
properly chosen and well-trained children’s librarians are there ? 

Methods of catering for children are diverse, overlapping and confused. 
There are two systems of providing books for children — ^provision through 
schools and provision at public library service points. Sometimes one, sometimes 
the other is preferred. Frequently both are operating in the same area. There 
are two possible authorities — the library committee and the education committee. 
Sometimes both are supplying books ; sometimes there is collaboration, sometimes 
not. Furthermore the standards of service accepted by the providing authorities 
vary enormously. Yet surely this is one field of library work in which it would 
seem pre-eminently desirable to follow uniform procedure and adopt accepted 
standards — ^and easy to do so. 

As conditions in urban and county libraries are here rather dissimilar, let us 
consider these services separately. Juvenile services in the counties must be to 
some extent determined by general factors ; the urban libraries have, however, 
been in theory free agents — free to adopt either supply through libraries or supply 
through schools, or both. What baoe they done 

(i) Supply in urban libraty premises. Every urban public library visited 
provides some children’s books. In other words, no public library would seem 
to be content to rely entirely upon school services, which is interesting. In a 
few cases there is no juvenile provision at central libraries situated in busy 
commercial and non-residential districts but all the branch libraries are, in these 
places, so provided. 

There is no need to describe here the excellent work done in the several 
libraries where attractive departments, well stocked and served by trained children’s 
librarians, are in operation. This information is readily available. The matter 
we would here consider is how far the generality of librarians have tried to live 
up to these ideals. The results are disappointing. Let it be repeated that much 
more often than not the stock is in very bad condition. Again, though the 
desirability of a separate room set aside for children has been repeatedly urged, 
it is surprising to find that in more than 40 per cent of the main libraries visited 
(i.e. excluding branches) there was no separate department, children being served 
in the ordinary lending library. Here provision ranges from a few shelves to a 
fair sked “ corner ”, but where this is sufficiently ample and well separated from 
the adult part of the library and where it contains tables for junior readers it has 
been classed as a “ children’s library ” and not included in the 40 per cent. Most 
of the libraries without children’s rooms are small, but not all of them are — a 
quarter of them are in towns of over 50,000 population. 

Though it is difficult to secure precise information regarding staff (as ideas 
vary as to what constitutes a genuine ** children’s librarian ”) it may be said that 
at none of the 40 per cent is there likely to be an assistant charged with thespecial 
duty of helping the children, whereas at a majority of the others there is no special 
allocation, the children’s department being served merely by such assistants as 
happen to be available. It would seem, nevertheless, that good work can only 
be performed where there is a separate room, with ample space for readers* 
staffed by assistants suited to the work and given sufficient time to do it thoroughly 
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and, when necessary, individually. Where these conditions pertain, the results 
are patently worth while. 

Most children’s libraries provide a few reference books ; in two or three 
places there are little reference departments or study rooms opening out of the 
children’s department. At one big dty the children’s libraries are reading rooms 
only. They are excellent large departments contaixiing sound general juvenile 
stocks, fiction as well as non-fiction, which are for use only on the premises. 
Children who want to borrow must do so from other stocks (which are inferior 
in condition) in the adult lending department. One would question the wisdom 
of this system. 

In smaller branches separate departments may frequently be impracticable 
and uneconomical ; on the other hand, as branches are usually situated where the 
children live, there is a strong argument in favour of good dhildren’s libraries at 
branches wherever possible. Children’s work, calling less for special than for 
general material, is eminently capable of decentralization. 

(2) Simply in urban elementary schools. About 20 per cent of the urban systems, 
mostly in the larger towns, make provision in the schools as well as in the libraries. 
There would appear to be two main reasons for school collections. The first, 
which no longer has any force, was that in the days of rate limitation a library 
could increase its spending power to the extent that its education committee paid 
for the books and possibly the service. The second, which still has considerable 
validity, is that where there are insufficient branches unless children can get books 
at their schools they would need to make excessive journeys, perhaps through 
busy streets, to use the nearest public library service point. This factor must 
carry some weight though ultimately, should it be proved better to substitute 
service at library premises, we must face the need for more service points — 
possibly some whi^ are for children only. 

The sums allocated by education committees vary. They do not necessarily 
represent the total spent on school libraries because sometimes the amount is 
supplemented from public library funds. Of the representative cases examined, 
the highest expenditures per head of elementary school average attendance are 
8*6d., 8*4d., 8d. and 7*5d. ; the lowest are o^yd., id., i-id., and i^yd. Even 
the best of these cannot represent a very high standard of provision. Experience 
indicates that for normal library purposes a minimum book fund of 9d. per head 
of total population is desirable, though perhaps only 30 per cent or less of the 
population are active readers. But we expect most of our school children to be 
readers — ^which reduces the effective expenditure per child reader to less than 
3d. in the best instance. Of course some of these children also have access to 
public libraries. The lowest rates of expenditure are frankly contemptible and 
unfortunately (with one exception) the normal library service at these places is 
also bad. 

So long as the education committee seeks Government grant, or its equivalent, 
on children’s books these must be put in the schools. How far has this influenced 
the decision? The point would disappear if public libraries received grants. 
How fiur, also, has the receipt of mone3rs from the education committee mUitated 
against equivalent or even larger sums being allocated in the library rate ? It is 
(^cult to say. The ultimate wisdom, however, of financing a service from two 
different funds may be questioned as likely, to say the least, to introduce extraneous 
arguments. 

Though in the worst of the systems the quality and number of the books 
were such as to make the whole provision worthless and prejudicial, in other 
places a genuine attempt was made to give the most effective service possible. 
At ** A ”, for example, provision is on a basis of 1^ books per scholar over 8 years 
of age in schools with 500 children or more, and 2 books per scholar in smaller 
schools. The collections are static, i.e. not changed or brought in for overhaul, 
it being argued that if the collections are large enough there is no need to change 
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the books as the children themselves change. An extensive basic list of suitable 
books had been compiled and to this supplements are added regularly. Teachers 

^oose any books on this list. To help them there is a demonstration collec- 
tion including a copy of every book listed, each containing a descriptive annotation. 
Selection is made by a committee of teachers working in conjunction with the 
librarian. The latter also edits a bulletin published by the education committee 
for distribution to children and consisting of extracts from and articles about 
books. The organization and enthusiasm here is certainly deserving of twice 
the present book expenditure though it is one of the highest. 

At “ B ” the books come back to the library for overhaul every term. The 
teachers who act as school librarians visit the library and make their own selections. 
Head teachers are asked to send in a brief report on and criticism of the provision^ 
while the librarian tries to visit them informally once each term to discuss also 
other forms of co-operation between the school and the children’s library and the 
public library in general. If the librarian (or better, his senior children’s librarian 
or librarians) can maintain such relationslups and secure the genuine interest of 
the teachers, many of the difficulties and defects so often experienced would 
disappear. School libraries could be strengthened in districts lacking easy access 
to public libraries, and convenient schools could build up an intensive programme 
of mutual assistance, with lessons at the library and library lessons in sdiool to 
encourage library use. Unfortunately these conditions appear to be by way of 
ideals. Librarians too often complain of the apathy of teachers who are not even 
sufficiently interested to help in regular exchanges. In such cases there can be 
little encouragement given to the children to use the books that are provided. 
One can appreciate the excellent work that a keen teacher can do ; once again we 
would reiterate that we cannot afford in any branch of librarianship to rely upon 
enthusiasm which the responsible authority has no reason to presuppose is 
invariable, and has no means of encouraging or requiring. 

There are several instances, also, of education authorities providing some 
sort of library service completely independent of official contacts with the public 
library. This may even happen where the library authority is also the authority 
for elementary education, and is due to lack of co-operation within the authority’s 
service. It also happens where the library authority is not the elementary 
education authority (e.g. where the county is the /thraty authority for areas which 
are themselves Part 3 education authorities), and where the county education 
authority is not the library authority (as in the London Metropolitan Boroughs, 
the Scottish burghs, and many smaller independent authorities). The supply of 
books for school purposes is quite another matter. Speaking of the provision of 
general and recreational books, however, it must be regarded as deplorable that 
two separate and uncoordinated authorities should be attempting the same task. 
We have no doubt that it is the function of the library authority to provide general 
books for children, quite apart from the question of whether it is better to serve 
children from public libraries or from schools. 

(3) The provision of books for children by county Ubrary authorities. Almost 
equally wide variations are evident. To make clear a complicated situation let 
us divide the discussion into three parts (<i) which department (education or 
library) provides the service, {b) how far do the education committees make grants 
to county libraries, and (^) how and from what premises is the service given. 

{a) What department of the County Coun<^ provides the service ? To many 
this question will seem absurd ; surely, they will say, in all counties the education 
committee is also (or comprises) the library committee, therefore it is the education 
committee that provides the service. Maybe so — ^but that does not prevent some 
county education committees from providing school library services separate and 
distinct from the county library and not necessarily co-ordinated with it. There 
is at least one case where both the county education committee and the county 
library are running separate and unrelat^ services even to the extent of both 
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providing the same schools with the same sort of books but by entirely difierent 
machinery — ^which is manifestly ridiculous. 

Different methods of operation where the service is provided by the edmatim 
committee and not by the county library are illustrated in two counties visited. At 
A ” every school is given some books by the education committee. The county 
library does not supply general juvenile books to schools, but it does supplement 
the school collections by sending any books from the county library stock that are 
requested by teachers. And it does provide juvenile books at its branches. This 
means that children who do not live in branch areas or go to rate-supported schools 
are not provided for at all — ^wc admit they may not be numerous. At “ B ” 
there are school libraries in all elementary and secondary schools in the county 
library area (i.e. excluding Part 5 authorities which are independent library 
authorities). These are not part of the county library scheme but the work is 
supervised by the county librarian. Books are selected by a committee of teachers 
working in association with the county librarian. The collections are static. 
The head teachers see to the discard of worn-out items but no rebinding is done. 
New books and replacements are added on the basis of an annual expenditure of 
IS. per head of school attendance at senior schools and 6d. per head at junior. 
Undoubtedly provision is here far more generous than in any but a few counties, 
whatever their system. There are 320,000 books in elementary schools and 80,000 
in secondary schools. Nevertheless the county library provides children’s books 
in most of its branches and it also sends batches of juvenile books to supplement 
the education committee’s stocks in some small schools where there are also general 
county library centres. 

(V) How far do the education committees make grants to county libraries 
for the supply of children’s books ? As before noted these payments are eligible 
for Government grant so long as the books are circulated through schools and to 
children attending schools. It is therefore surprising that in several counties 
no such grant is made. Where a grant is made it varies considerably in amount 
per head ; in one case it is 8 Jd., in another as low as Ith of a pexiny. Of course, 
as in the case of urban libraries, it seldom if ever represents the total amount 
spent on children’s books for schools and bears little relation to the general 
support given — ^the instance of low grant given above is in fact a county that 
supports its county library service very generously compared with the counties 
as a whole. The point that emerges is really that the amount paid by the 
education committee in this way sometimes depends upon the extent to which 
the authority seeks to earn Government grant, whereas sometimes it is but an 
expression of interest or is made to encourage some special provision. 

(r) How and from what premises is the service given ? Where the adult 
county centre is in a school, clearly children also must be served there ; moreover, 
where the adult centre is not in a school it may be undesirable or impracticable for 
it to serve children, in which case there is no alternative to the school. Opinion 
is divided as to whether, if choice existed, the children should be served from the 
sdiool. Most county librarians would prefer, as do most of their urban colleagues, 
that children should use ordinary adult and general service points. Others, 
including some whose work is of such a quality that their opinions are entitled 
to every respect, prefer service from schools. One librarian of a county where 
there are school libraries in nearly all schools believes that the school is the best 
centre and that adult work should be conducted (in places too small for branches) 
in library rooms in the biggest school in the area. In another county the librarian 
goes further. Provision of children’s books in the branches is conned to books 
for younger children to be borrowed by parents, etc. ; all children’s work is done 
through the schools, ^ch of which has its own collection, changed regularly as 
though it were a centre. But he takes special paip to ensure that all duldren are 
made aware of general library provision, and children before they leave sdiool, 
even in the remote villages, are taken to the nearest branch for a library lesson 
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and are then given forms for membership and told what to do to continue their 
reading. Here also a very close contact with the schools is maintained by the 
district and regional branch librarians. This county also observes a high 
standard, and no books that are not worthy are provided anywhere. Excellent 
descriptive lists of acceptable Juvenile books are published annually and must do 
much to promote a really useM service. 

In most counties, however, juvenile books are provided at branches and 
usually juvenile books are not provided for schools in the areas served by branches. 

Just as we discovered in urban libraries, those authorities which do least 
for their adults do least for their children, but, as in the counties the library 
committee is the education committee, the fact may seem to have greater significance I 
One county which has no special grant and very limited general funds does not 
provide any juvenile books at all in numerous places, many of them large ; in 
another the supply is so bad that even poor miners* institutes acting as centres 
are impelled to buy children’s books from their own funds. 

To summarize : The advantages of providing scliool libraries were claimed to 
be : (tf) that they thus reached children who would not go to a public library — 2l 
feeble argument, surely ; {b) that they reached children who could not go there 
— or at least that it was always easier for the child to get his books at the school ; 
{c) that at the school the teacher, who knew the child and his tastes and abilities 
could help him in his choice ; (d) that Government grants could be secured — 
though this argument would disappear if there were Government grants for 
libraries in general. 

The disadvantages would seem to be {a) that the selection available at the 
school vras necessarily much more restricted .han it would be at the library, with 
its larger stock ; (b) that as school libraries are normally only available during 
very limited periods the user of the pubUc library had much greater opportunities 
for choosing his books and longer hours in which to enjoy their company; 
(c) that at the library he could enjoy the help of trained children’s librarians ; 
(J) that the school library was inevitably regarded as an extension of** schooling 
whereas access to the public library showed that books were the doors opening 
on to new, if complementary, horizons ; {e) that the teacher, when he was keen, 
could help the child very effectively, but when he was not keen the child might 
lose incentives and opportunities for more general, imaginative reading ; (/) that 
there was in the school inevitably an idea, however unfounded, of compulsion, 
whereas in the library there was an atmosphere of freedom ; that if children 
go to a library they acquire a habit, and a desire, that will continue after they leave 
school, whereas, despite library visits and lessons, the school library does not so 
readily promote continued library use after school years. 

Considering these various factors and with full appreciation of the stimulus 
the teacher can give — ^and which, indeed, can be just as effective if it takes the form 
of an injunction to go to the public library and get a particular book — ^there can 
be no doubt whatever that, unless geographical considerations prevent, children 
should be served in their public libraries and not in the schools. 

The foregoing does not of course mean that our schools should be without 
books or that they should not co-operate with the public libraries much more 
than is general now. We Imve been thinking princip^y of the general reading 
of the children, not of that kind of book use which is more directly associated 
with the school curriculum. This latter is primarily the province of the teacher 
but it is certainly not a matter in which librarians can be uninterested. 

Let us, therefore, consider further the conclusion that, unless geographical 
considerations prevent, children should be served with their general reading in 
their public libraries and not in the schools. This assumes the readiness and 
ability of the library authority to establish children’s departments at the libraries, 
large or small, which serve the general readers of town and country. We shall be 
foolish to imaging that this can be attained without a considerable extension of 
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present library facilities which it will take some time to achieve. Meanwhile 
until branches and the like have been established we must continue to serve the 
children through the sdiools — and we must do it much better than at present. 
Hiere will always be some places where the school remains the only suitable 
agency — ^for example in thinly populated rural districts. We might well accept 
the general principle that (apart from school books) all books for loan to children 
should come within the province of the public libraries, therefore where children 
have to be served in the schools, whether temporarily or permanently, the service 
should be provided by and at the expense of the public library. The public 
library will see that the stocks provided are ample, in good condition and changed 
frequently — ^for even if large static stocks may appear to provide sufficient choice 
if we assess this on an arithmetical basis, they show the diild only a small part of 
the world of books and there is, anyhow, nothing more likely to kill interest and 
enthusiasm than always to see the same old familiar items. We should, however, 
try to go much further than this. If the child cannot visit the library, the librarians 
can visit the child at school. So we should seek to arrange, with the education 
authorities, for members of the staff (e.g. from the regional branch) to attend the 
school for a short period each week to act as school centre librarians, perhaps to 
give lessons on books or story hours, and always to establish contact and make 
friends with the teachers. . Further, it would be this assistant’s duty to arrange 
that all children, when they are due to leave school, shall visit those places from 
which in future they will get their books — ^both centres and branches. Already 
at least one county system does this most thoroughly and effectively. Even where 
the children are themselves served by public library service points there should be 
an assistant charged with maintaining soimd relationships between school and 
library. This assistant will be able to help the schools in their other needs for 
books. These are two kinds : {d) the school library proper and {h) special books 
needed in connection with school work. 

To consider (d) first. Every school should have a school library though 
usually it should not be a general collection including recreational books (Ae 
child will normally go to his public library for these). There should always be 
some suitable reference books — ^not only such things as dictionaries, etc., but 
also standard comprehensive works on matters covered in the school’s work, 
and on handicrafts and games, collections of stories for telling, one-act plays and 
all such similar material as will help the teacher to enrich his teaching and the 
pupil to settle on the spot the immediate problems and matters of fact that arise 
in his school life. How many schools have such a library ? One or two that 
were visited did not appear to have any books except school books. This 
provision is of course a matter for the education authorities to make ; all we can 
do is to. urge the value of such material and to offer our help in its selection and 
maintenance. 

Boarding schools are in a different category and there is a strong case for a 
good general library because the pupils will necessarily have less opportunity of 
using public library premises — ^though even here the public library service should 
not be neglected. One distinguished school librarian expressed the opinion that 
school libraries in secondary and public schools have a dangerous tendency to 
create class consciousness. There is probably much in this argument. Quite 
apart from this, however, it stands to reason that the child who is taught to rely 
entirely upon his school library is at a disadvantage when he leaves school. 

{b) No school library, however provided, can include all the material that 
could be used to advantage in school work were it available. For example, 
geography and history lessons could be made much more direct if illustrated books 
or selections from an ‘^illustrations” collection were available. Again ther? 
must be occasions when the teacher would prefer to enepurage in^vidual study 
had he access to the needed books, while individual reading periods could be 
diversified by fresh mat^ial from the library. We cannot envisage the full extent 
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of the demands a teacher could make upon a library that was prepared to help ; 
it must be considerable and it would serve both the teacher and the librarian wha 
eager that children should be aware of the full uses of books of all kinds. This 
kind of co-operation has been exploited much more in America than over here. 

G>operation will lead to an even more fundamental relationship and remove 
a present fault in our educational system — ^that it does not sufficiently teach the 
child to use books. Librarianship consists in a recognition of the aU-pervading 
influence of books, in the provision so far as practicable of everything that may be 
useful and valuable to eaw individual and in encouraging him to use it. That 
last and most difficult part of our task would be rendered much easier if at the 
schools the place of books in life were given due emphasis. We can do much 
ourselves if our children’s departments are good and well staffed ; the teachers 
also can do much. It is surely a joint responsibility. We both recognize that 
many of the abilities and opportunities of adult life cannot be exploited fully by 
those who ignore or are ignorant of the uses of books. It is the teacher’s duty to 
provide the child with his initial equipment for facing the post-school world. 
Much of his work will be wasted unless the child knows where he may go for 
books, what he is likely to find in them, and how he can gain from them whatever 
it is he needs. Therefore we suggest that all children should have some lessons 
on books as a permanent essential element in the curriculum. In the higher 
standards — ^and certainly in secondary schools — ^these may take the form of a 
general account of the world of books and its range, of lessons on the different 
kinds of books — ^literature, travel, history, technical books, nature study and so 
on — and of training and practice in the use of a few basic reference works — 
dictionaries, atlases, WWtaker ”, timetables, etc. Thus, throughout, the 
all-pervading significance of books will be exemplified by the presence in class 
rooms and Ubrary rooms of plenty of books on all manner of things. Let our 
children be truly brought up in an atmosphere of books. This is not to advocate 
the promotion of “ bookishness ” ; on the contrary, we librarians have no use 
for books as books but only as instruments for living wider lives. The books in 
the school would be used to enrich the school life in all its phases, scholastic,, 
recreational and individual. 

Of late years much consideration has been given to the appointment and 
training of sdiool librarians. Often the appointment of teachers trained to act 
also as school librarians is advocated. We do not disagree with this in general 
but we would make two provisos — ^first, though it is desirable that one teacher 
should be in charge of the library and should be, as it were, the school’s specialist 
in that field and the one to whom the giving of lessons in book-use would fall 
(where this is not done by visiting public library assistants), we must not exaggerate 
the need for technical library training. Given close co-operation with the public 
library staff the management of a school library should be relatively simple ; a 
short course should be ample to teach the school librarian all he needs to know 
about routine processes and general principles. It is much more important to 
train him in the use and exploitation of books. Secondly, this training should 
not be confined to the school librarian but given (perhaps not so intensively) to 
all teachers. As another competent authority has remarked, full use will only be 
made of the school library (and of books in general) when the teachers are them- 
selves interested in books and their place in education. 

To return to children’s work in public libraries, the need for qualified staff 
was emphasizcxl at the beginning of tms chapter. The atmosphere of freedom is 
especially important in the children’s department, because the child may not resist 
so readily as an adult any tendency to regiment or ^de excessively his reading 
(though he may stay away as a residt). The mam guidance to be given lies in the 
sdectmn of the stock \ if it is all good of its kind he can come to no harm whatever 
he &ncies. The task of the children’s librarian is thus to help the child to get 
what he wants ; but that is only the negative aspect of the work. He can and 
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should devote himself to the display of book resources and to showing their 
relation to the child’s varied interests. Display is not a matter only of exhibitions 
and other questions of physical arrangement ; there are other ways in which books 
can be brought to the child’s notice — story hours, clubs for those with special 
hobbies, library magames, and the like. In brief, the library should be as little 
as possible an institution to which the youngsters come just hurriedly to choose 
a book and depart, but as much as possible a genuine part of their lives, associated 
as far as it can be with all their interests, a place they like and enjoy using. 

The children’s librarian needs, therefore, above all, those personal qualities 
which fit one living in such a pleasant place. He must have wide interests, a 
sound knowledge of books — ^and not only ** children’s ” books — ^and a genuine 
enthusiasm though not an excessive zeal. He must not dominate the library ; 
he must be a part of it. Youth would seem a prerequisite (admitting that youth 
is not always a matter of years). For that reason work with children should be a 
phase in the professional career rather than a watertight department of librarianship 
— a phase only entered by those who are temperamentally suited, nevertheless. 
This interesting work should be open equally to men and women provided they 
are young and pliable. Most of our objection to men in this field is based upon 
old experiences of the wrong sort of men. One of the advantages of having both 
men and women is that they can maintain their interest in the children when these 
grow into adolescence. 

This has always been the weakest link in our work — ^that too high a proportion 
of young readers are lost when they leave school. Much can be achieved by the 
library and its staff maintaining the closest contact with all organizations working 
with young people. The sphere of such influence is, however, not unlimited ; 
many adolescents do not and have no need or desire to belong to youth clubs or 
the like, but rely on their homes and friends and individual activities. Apart 
from this, however, the real reason why we ** lose ” children is that when we do 
we have never really had them because their use of books is superficial, apart 
from and not part of their constructive interests. If this statement is true the 
remedy is clear. 

Two unorthodox practices provoke one last observation on this theme. At 
library “ A ” limitations of space are such that the two capable amateur librarians 
considered it impossible to separate adult and juvenile books. So no distinction 
is made — children’s stories are mixed up with novels, and juvenile non-fiction 
with adult, and the children are free to browse and select at will, subject only to 
the discretion of the librarian, who could refuse to allow a child to borrow anything 
obviously unsuitable. Most children choose children’s books — ^and a few adults 
do likewise on occasion ; but a sufficient proportion read “ far better books than 
their parents ” to give us serious cause to think. The librarian of ** B ” is in 
charge of a big county system and has books for children kept together at his 
branches, but he does not distinguish between juvenile and adult non-fiction. 
Instead, he instructs branch librarians to select for the children’s corner whatever 
non-fiction books seem suitable for the young readers and to change them 
frequently. 

These are ideas which call for investigation, for we must not fall into the 
trap of creating “ internal barriers ”. We are illogical if we, however rightly, 
state a preference for public libraries as against school libraries because the former 
are more conducive to continued reading, and then proceed to limit the child’s 
contact with the full range of material. 
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PREMISES, METHODS, FACILITIES, ETC 

If one may generalize, many small places have libraries that are too large, 
and most large places have libraries that are too small. Neither condition is 
satisfactory or economical. In the smaller places the position arises partly because 
many libraries were erected with donated funds, partly because these authorities, 
being independent and unco-ordinated, have hopefully attempted to do too much, 
partly because of the deep-rooted idea Aat a library is essentially a building. This 
conception has caused the cart to be put before the horse — the building has not 
helped but has hindered and starved the service, owing to excessive overheads 
and a type of planning which requires more staff than has ever been available. 
On the other hand, in the average medium-sized and large town either the premises 
have been outgrown or, originally planned for “closed” methods, have been 
unsuccessfully adapted or extended in piecemeal fashion. It has not been 
sufficiently recognized that inadequate and unsuitable premises are necessarily 
expensive, because in them less work can be done yet will probably cost more to 
perform. 

The criteria by which premises can be judged are simple and axiomatic. 
They should be suitable, adequate for present and likely future needs, sufficient 
in number and suitably sited. They should be comfortable. In style they should 
be appropriate, pleasant and attractive ; when the margin of extra cost can be 
found, they should be more than this — ^they should be worthy and beautiful 
outward expressions of the true spirit of librarianship. They should not demand 
too large a share of the funds available for library purposes a*-, a whole, though 
this is more likely to arise from bad planning and unwise provision than from the 
superior workmanship and materials of a better building. 

These criteria are, in general, well observed in recent construction, which 
has many workmanlike sound premises and a few of real beauty to show clearly 
what others should be like. Reference has already been made to a few noteworthy 
county branches; of urban premises, the Stretford and Lostock branches at 
Stretford, the Qieriton branch at Folkestone, the Crossgates branch at Leeds, 
the more recent Glasgow branches, and the Huddersfield Central Library are 
all worthy of study — ^and there are others. Analysis of the costs of maintenance 
in relation to the use made of these premises would be illuminating. 

They are, however, oases in a desert. A great majority of library buildings 
are unsuitable, inappropriate, inadequate, expensive or ill-sited. If, therefore, 
we are to achieve economy and efficiency we must lose some of our excessive 
respect for bricks and mortar. No shopkeeper, with an eye to profits and costs 
alike, would hesitate to pull down or relinquish unsuitable and expensive premises ; 
few local authorities have attained to such wisdom. For some years after the 
war we shall, of course, need to concentrate upon a building programme designed 
to repair war damage and to provide premises urgently necessary for the 
maintenance and extension of the service. Sooner or later, however, the soundest 
policy will involve the demolition of many existing buildings. 

The library service is unfortunate in that its period of development coincided 
with one of the worst of all periods of architecture. Typical libraries of the 
’80s and ’90s stand throughout the breadth and length of the land — ^ugly, un- 
comfortable, cold, badly lit, dreary, “ undecoratable ” monuments to an 
enthusiasm which paid no heed to the morrow, when overheads had to be met 
from a penny rate, so long as it had a “ worthy ” civic edifice. Surely, as a class, 
libraries are the worst set of buildings to be found in this country. This is not 
the frivolous personal opinion of one lacking in appreciation of late Victorian 
virtues. It is born of a dislike of bare softwood block or board floors, of windows 
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of ornate stone designs which do not admit light, cannot be opened and cannot 
be cleaned properly, of excessively high rooms roofed with brown plankings 
rooms which defy the adoption of any modem system of illumination, which are 
too lofty and draughty to be adequately warmed, which are split up into awkward 
portions by heavy pillars, arches and interior walls and which are aptly furnished 
with heavy, high and gloomy bookcases, kitchen chairs and substantial ugly 
tables. There is no part of Great Britain in which in a day’s march you could not 
find at least one library of which this would be a just description, and you would 
probably find several. We may have to put up with such premises for a while 
because there are matters even more important, but let us not pretend that we 
view them with anything but loathing, or fail to realize how they prejudice the 
best and fullest use of library services. 

The best new buildings have been designed and finished so that they can be 
redecorated easily and cheaply. This is a most important point completely over- 
looked by the earlier architects. What use is it that a building looks bright and 
attractive when it is new, if it must steadily degenerate in appearance thereafter ? 
We want buildings that can be htpt bright and clean as long as they will be in use,, 
be it twenty or ^ty years. Simplicity, an absence of ornament, plain and easily 
accessible walls and ceilings, painted or easily cleaned woodwork — ^these make 
for easy redecoration. By contrast, one not large central library that was visited 
cost £650 for each redecoration (pre-war rates) ; obviously it was a very long 
time since so much had been expended. 

There are a few examples of really comfortable libraries, with chairs in which 
one can sit without acute discomfort for two or three hours, with curtains at the 
windows, flowers on the tables, pictures on the walls, with clean and pleasant 
flooring or floor covering. U^ortunately, most libraries are uncomfortable, 
drab, uninviting and institutional. There is no justification for such conditions ; 
they may have been necessary in the days of rate limitation if we are right to assume 
that an uncomfortable chair costs less than a comfortable one and that it is cheaper 
to try to keep a woodboarded floor scrubbed than it is to maintain a pleasant, 
durable surface. Unsuitable conditions, though they might be tolerated by 
Spartans, prevent good restdts ; it stands to reason that a reader cannot do work 
of the same quality in a badly lit, draughty, gloomy room as in a pleasant, com- 
fortable one ; many readers are deterred from using such unsavoury places ; 
and — ^most significant — ^bad premises encourage bad users. The tramps, loafers 
and undesirables of other types who frequent the old-fashioned dreary museums, 
reading rooms and even reference libraries, do not visit the clean, modern places. 
The best way to avoid abuse in libraries is to have premises in which abuse is 
patently out of place. This has been proved by experience. Though the remark 
is out of place, let us add that precisely the same applies to the physical condition 
of book stocks. 

The older libraries also generally lack proper staff accommodation either for 
work or for rest. Such duties as cataloguing, preparation of stock, typing, 
administration and the like are mostly performed either in the public rooms, or in 
various holes and corners in stack rooms and basements. Even staff lavatory 
accommodation is frequently scanty and unsavoury. By way of contrast, the 
excellent staff accommodation at the new Huddersfield Central Library, the Leeds 
Crossgates Branch, or the older converted Pontypridd Central Library arc 
noteworthy. 

Surprisingly often, storage space for books is also lacking. Under present 
unco-ordinated conditions this means that those libraries which have nowhere to 
keep “ reserve ” stock must either throw it away or retain it on the open shelves 
which are consequently overcrowded and unattractive. This is discussed else- 
where. Apart from this, however, somo storage is needed at every library building, 
if only enough for books temporarily withdrawn for binding, etc. Accommoda- 
tion for consumable stores, stationery, etc is often not sufficient. 
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Just as we find serious and indefensible variations in the standards of book 
supply, staffing and premises, so we find this lack of reasonable uniformity and 
sound practice displayed in every aspect of library method and in the various 
facilities granted or denied to readers. 

Open Access Lending Departments. The necessity for giving readers full and 
convenient access to adequate stocks in all lending departments no longer calls 
for any ar^ment. It is axiomatic. Yet of the one hundred central (or main) 
libraries visited, six (three of them the central libraries of towns with over 100,000 
population) do not provide complete open access. In two of these large towns 
aii the central lending stock is closed ; in the third all the non-fiction is closed. Of 
the three small places, one is entirely closed, one has its fiction and a few popular 
non-fiction books in a small open room, the third gives access to a few popular 
books placed on the counter and to the few juvenile books it possesses. 

There is no acceptable excuse for the continuance of this state of affairs. 
Even where the premises were inadequate for full open access it would seem 
preferable to undertake drastic weeding out of the stock, the relegation of part 
to ** closed ” stores, and the open display of such part of the more useful material 
as was practicable. 

Catalogiing. Q>nsidering the attention which has been paid to cataloguing 
in our professional education it is both surprising and disturbing to note the poor 
quality of the majority of the catalogues provided in urban and county libraries. 
One or two places do not appear to have any at all; other catalogues are admittedly 
incomplete or undergoing “ revision ” ; of the remainder the majority are little 
better than brief indexes to the available stocks. In only one instance are there 
at branches union catalogues of the material a\ ailable elsewhere in the system* ; 
in several places the public catalogues at the central do not include branch stocks. 
The reason for this inadequacy is easy to find. To provide and maintain a good 
catalogue is expensive and at present beyond the resources of the average library. 
The preparation of adequate entries can only be undertaken satisfactorily by a 
sufficient, well qualified staff equipped with a considerable body of bibliographical 
and other reference material. Neither staff nor material are available at any but 
a few of the larger systems. This does not mean that some of the smaller libraries 
do not make admirable efforts to provide the best possible catalogues ; it does 
mean that most fail. In the average catalogues, typtd or written in various 
styles, descriptions of authors are inadequate and the entries are confined to a brief 
transcript of the title with no attempt at descriptive or evaluative annotation. 
Some catalogues are dirty and shabby ; few are properly guided. All types were 
found— card, sheaf, printed, guard books ; sometimes more than one type was 
used in the same system. Classified catalogues with author lists, alphabetical 
subject lists with author lists, and dictionary catalogues were found variously in 
use, with no marked preference. Excepting in those closed libraries where the 
unfortunate readers were compelled to do so there was little evidence that any 
considerable proportion of readers used the catalogues, which seem primarily to 
exist for staflF use. One is forced to the conclusion that it is uneconomic and 
impracticable for each library to compile and provide its own catalogue. There 
should be established a national cataloguing department which will do the work 
once and for the benefit of all libraries, more efficiently than it can be done under 
present circumstances. This matter is considered in a later section of this report 
(Ch. XVI). There we shall discuss also another most important aspect of 
catalogue provision which is mentioned here in passing. Excepting for the 
excellent and useful special lists published by a few county and urban libraries 
and the bibliographies issued by the County Libraries Section of the Library 
Association, all cataloguing at present provide is confined to the listing of books 
actually in the stocks of the libraries concerned (almost invariably in the case of 

* We do not suggest that it is practicable to provide ** union ” catalogues at branches 
(see Ch. XVL). 
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branches, to the stock of that branch alone). Agreeing that one of the functions 
of the catalogue is to act as a guide to the place on the classified shelves where 
specific books or subjects can be found, an even more important purpose of a 
catalogue is to tell the readers (and the staff) what books are available in the fields 
in which they are interested and to indicate which will be most appropriate. So 
long as there was no co-operation between libraries, and readers were thus limited 
to the books in their own libraries, a catalogue of the library’s own stock was 
probably sufficient. Once co-operation widened the range of material available 
such a catalogue became not only inadequate but even harmful by suggesting 
to the reader that the limitations still pertained. What is needed now is guidance 
to the books which are not in stock locally but which can be obtained. Of this, 
however, more later. 

The variety of catalogues in use militates against the co-ordination of 
libraries. Each system may have its particular virtues and defects, but we think 
that the time has arrived when, in the light of the considerable experience that has 
been gained, the profession can decide upon one type of catalogue best calculated 
to serve the needs of users, and our efforts should then be directed to securing its 
gradual adoption universally. For this purpose the Library Association should 
set up an Advisory Committee. 

Classification. Again it is needless to urge the necessity for the proper 
classification of books in all departments. Of the lending departments of one 
hundred urban libraries, twelve (four of them in towns of 40-50,000 population) 
are not classified at all beyond a very rough grouping of the books into main 
classes. Several more of the reference departments are unclassified. Else- 
where the standard of classification seems reasonably good. A number of 
libraries have however made modifications in the printed schemes — occasionally 
very considerable. W'hile admitting the need for the modification and improve- 
ment of existing published schemes it would seem that this again is a task which 
should be tackled by a Committee of the Library Association with a view to 
establishing (and keeping up to date) a scheme suitable for use throughout the 
country. Local variations can only tend to confuse readers, especially if, as 
we hope, interavailability of libraries will be increased. They also militate 
against co-ordination ; an outstanding example of this is found in a system con- 
sisting of two libraries similar in size but each classified on an entirely different 
system. 

One large library system uses a scheme of its own. All others seen use 
either Dewey or Brown. The several librarians using Brown expressed satis- 
faction with it. This of course is a matter for consideration by the Committee — 
but it would appear that there are serious disadvantages in the use of more than 
one system.* 

Proposals for the revision of whatever methods of classification and catalogu- 
ing are in use in any library are invariably countered by the objection that the task 
is too big to be tackled, an argument backed by frightening statistics of the 
number of entries to be altered and books to be relettered. We have no illusions 
as to the work involved, but we cannot allow this factor to perpetuate unsatis- 
factory methods. If the work can be justified the necessary staff should be made 
available. In any case the work would be spread over a long period — and it 
would be part of the terms of reference of the proposed committee to suggest the 
methods of revision likely to prove most economical and to cause the least 
interference with the service. This task of revision would also be linked up 
with schemes for stock co-ordination and for the publication of basic biblio- 
graphies. 

* We ate nut advocating “ Dewey ” however. It must surely now be recognized that, as 
it stands, it is a most unsatisfactory scheme, inadequate in many important sections and con&sing 
and difficult to apply. Dtastic revision and the plentiful use of explanations and ** decisions ” 

might meet the case ; it might instead be better to compile a completely new scheme. 



Number of books allowed to borrowers, fines, period of loan. A majority of libraries 
still adhere to the old scale of two books per reader at any one time ; usually, 
only one of these may be fiction. Some have increased the number to three or 
four in order to help readers who in wartime find it difficult to come to the 
library. The librarians of others, while readily agreeing that two at a time are 
not sufficient, state that war conditions have made improvement impossible — 
they find it difficult to obtain enough books for the present basis. 

This, though a position we may now have to accept, is one we must face 
in future. Stocks should be sufficient to meet reasonable needs. For some 
readers two books may be sufficient — ^though even the fiction reader must often 
come to the end of a novel at a time when it is most inconvenient or impossible 
to obtain a fresh one. Many, however, must find the limitation a hindrance to 
- the full use of books. They may require several for comparative or comple- 
mentary studies ; they may desire to pursue two or three or more different themes 
concurrently (e.g. the student who wants one or more books to help him in his 
studies, who is also interested in current affairs, who plays the violin and also 
appreciates lighter relaxation). Surely the only person qualified to judge how many 
books he needs is the reader himself ; he has to carry them to and fro and look 
after them and pay fines if he forgets to return them. A small minority may abuse 
the privilege ; one must not therefore penalize the majority, but instead seek means 
of preventing abuse. The need for sufficient books is of course greater where 
they have to be obtained at infrequent intervals (e.g. from county centres or 
vans). 

Since it is to the advantage of all to promote and facilitate use, all regulations 
should be suspect which tend to decrease it. Some libraries already display a 
much more liberal attitude than the majority. One library (and there are probably 
others) allows each non-fiction reader to borrow as many books as he likes and to 
keep them as long as he likes up to a month, subject to the understanding that he 
will return any item immediately if it is required by another reader. After about 
a month he receives a reminder (for which he has to pay) upon which he may either 
ask for renewal (which he was able to do before) or return the book. If he does 
neither he is either charged with the cost of replacing the book or legal steps for 
its recovery are, at least, threatened. No fines are charged. 

Elsewhere borrowers are allowed, at the time of issue, to say how long they 
wish to keep a book (if they want it for more than the usual fortnight) and they 
will then not be charged fines, saving that if another borrower wants it they must 
return it at the end of the first fortnight. 

Several libraries allow readers, on application, to borrow in excess of the 
regulation number ; in several places borrowers can have three tickets. In the 
few libraries where the Dickman or a similar charging system is used, the number 
may be unlimited. 

Fines are usual, though there are places where they are not charged. They 
are undoubtedly an evil, though whether a necessary evil ” or not is a matter 
we should investigate more thoroughly. They undoubtedly deter many, especially 
children, from using the library. 

Miscellaneous points, (a) A few libraries still charge readers id. or ad. for 
tickets. This is illegal, and serves no useful purpose. 

(b) One was surprised to find a few libraries which did not allow borrowers 
to reserve non-fiction. This would seem essential to the proper use of a library 
by purposive readers. 

(c) The usual system of requiring non-ratepayers (other than minors ”) 
to secure guarantors is not only prejudicial but may be unfair, and it is usually an 
empty formality wasteful of good time. It is undesirable from the point of view 
of both the applicant and the guarantor. The former may not know anyone 
sufficiently to ask him to act as guarantor — or may not wish to do so. The latter 
often has to give his guarantee because he does not like to refuse (e.g. landladies. 
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tradespeople), but he has no control over the acts of the applicant in this respect. 
It is an empty formality because we very seldom take any action against guarantors 
(thus favouring those who do not meet their obligations, since most do) — and if 
we did we should soon kill the system by making ratepayers very chary of actine 
as guarantors. Moreover we have no means ot verifying signatures and would 
have great difficulty in supporting our case if their authenticity were queried. 
Could we indeed ever actually prm that a borrower had ever borrowed a specified 
book if he were to deny the fact ? 

If the system of National Registration is continued after the war — ^which is 
not improbable as many useful purposes could be served — ^might we not use this 
as the basis of borrowers’ registration ? All we really need is evidence of the 
borrower’s identity and place of residence. We could obtain this from his 
identity card and could then be satisfied if he signed a general form agreeing to 
return within a specified time, or on request, any book he borrowed, from any 
public library in the country. Tickets should, of course, be national. All but 
a very few would use them normally at their nearest library. But if we envisage 
a co-ordinated library system we presuppose many who will take advantage of 
their new opportunities to go to larger libraries when their local branches do not 
meet their needs. 

(d) Statistics of the “number of tickets in force” were found to be an 
unreliable index of the use made of the library. The total number of tickets in 
use on a given day is a better criterion. Another interesting record kept by one 
librarian (in connection with the planning of new developments) was of the 
number of households, within various distances from the service points, of which 
one member at least was enrolled. This shows that the members of that household 
know that there is a library and can use it if they want to. 

{e) Two or three libraries still maintain “ pay collections ”, i.c. subscription 
libraries operating from the public library premises. Even if these are so 
constituted as to be technically legal they are prejudicial to the best interests of 
the majority of readers and contrary to the spirit of public librarianship., 

(/) We encountered a few collections of books bequeathed or donated on 
condition that they were kept together and not incorporated in the general stock. 
As these seemed almost invariably to be used less than would otherwise be the 
case, the practice is not recommended to intending benefiictors. 



Chapter X 


STAFF 

TAe Staffing of Urban Libranes.* Of all sections of the report this is one of 
the most difficult to write. Though the Library Association possesses a 
considerable amount of data relating to the numbers and salaries of library staffi 
this is not so nearly complete as is its information on other matters such as 
expenditure, issues, stock, etc. The war has also caused such transformations 
that in most cases conditions noted during the tour were far from normal ; 
fortunately this took place before there was any serious displacement of women. 
The great complication, however, is caused by the hopelessly varied nomenclature 
of grading and by insufficient information as to the numbers and qualifications of 
those in each grade. One can only hope that the position is not really so bad 
as it unfortunately appears. 

However we can only speak of it as we have seen it, checking and amplifying 
first-hand impressions by much study of available data, and we have no alternative 
but to regard it as grave. Most libraries employ far too few people, too many 
of them are not properly qualified, a much larger number than we had previously 
believed do not possess the necessary minimum educational qualifications, scales 
are seriously too low, there are far too few genuine senior people and most of 
these are grossly underpaid. 

The truth of this indictment is made evident in our consideration of all 
other phases of librarianship, for without adequate staff there cannot be good 
librarianship even if, as is far from the case, there are sufficient suitable books. 
We have consistently stressed the importance of stock because it ts the paramount 
factor, since without stock our staffs cannot be effective. But the converse is 
true — ^that it is little use having books without staff. We need both — ^and must 
take all possible steps to get them. 

Number of staff. So long as library systems remain large and small, good and 
bad, well or under developed, it is quite impossible to say, on any comparative 
basis, how many assistants any particular library needs. If a library is bad, or 
gives only a partial service, it needs fewer assistants ; if it is doing well most of 
the things a progressive library can do, it needs more. Even so, there are other 
factors which, within two areas with comparable standards, might call for more 
or fewer assistants — such, for example, as the geographical distribution of the 
population and its influence upon the number and siting of service points. 
Consequently this is a case where averages ” may be particularly misleading 
unless the circumstances behind them are appreciated, doubly so as totals of the 
numbers of staff take no account of their quality, and several unqualified low- 
grade assistants will surely be less effective than a smaller number more 
appropriately trained and graded. 

If we take, as the only possible index, the number of total population served 
by each assistant we find very wide variations which bear a stril^g relation to 
observed standards of service. Working on 1939 totals of staff and 1939 popula- 
tions we find in each population group that all well-developed services have a 
population per assistant (in all cases excluding the chief) well below the average 
and vice versa. None of the libraries with a figure of population per assistant 
much higher than the group average was found to be even reasonably good. 
The only exceptions to tfis general rule are the few places where, though the figure 
is low, the standard of service is not high and t^ was seen to arise from the 
employment of a higher proportion of low-grade staff. The following table 
will illustrate this. Remember that the column ** good libraries ” excludes those 

* For notes on the staff of county libraries see Ch. III. 
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which, though maybe doing excellent work as far as it gpes^ are not giving a 
reasonably service in ration to that locality. Note ako that no London 
libraries are included in this anal3rsis. 




Group 
average no. 

No. of population per 
assistant in good 

No. of popuktion per assistant 
in bad libraries, including badly 


Population 

Group. 

of population 

libraries. 

undeveloped libraries. 


per assistant. 




A. 

Over 200,000 

4 . 5*6 

2,292 3,147 3,441 

4,285 4,733 4,86i 

5,006 

8,242 

12.459 

B. 

100-200,000 

6 , 75 ? 

3.457 

9.081 

21,460 40,646 

C. 

50-100,000 

6 , 4*9 

i, 5?4 4.835 

10,051 

11,213 12,450 13,780 

D. 

30-50,000 

7 , 5 ** 

3.369 3.825 4.026 

11.123 

14.343 15.135 15.715 

E. 


8.146 


18,490 

22,470 40,200 

10-30,000 

4.315 4.390 5.013 

9.325 

10,295 11,280 14,050 





20,950 

29.420 


The higher average figure of the lower population groups is partly explained 
by the fact that we have excluded the chief throughout and in the singer places 
he more and more performs the work of an assistant. The high figure of Group B 
compared with Group C reflects what is otherwise evident — ^that for some 
inexplicable reason library development is on the whole backward in towns of 
this si2e. The low figure of the larger cities shows that only in them is it general 
to give a satisfactory library service and only in them, also, are the more advanced 
and specialized aspects of Ubrarianship really capable of exploitation. 

The lesson of this analysis is simple. We know from other evidence that 
those places of varying sizes where the population per assistant is low are never- 
theless not employing more people than their work demands and justifies. Hence 
all which employ fewer people in relation to population are more or less under- 
staffed — ^whether the reason be that the libraries are not doing their proper work 
or that the staff are over-worked. There is clear indication that for the proper 
expansion of a co-ordinated library service we should aim at a staff provision of 
not less than one assistant per 3,500 to 4,000 of population taking all types of area 
into consideration ; in the more highly developed centres a much lower figure 
may be sought. 

The effects of understaffing were observable — ^general untidiness, shelves not 
in order, stock not kept weeded out and revised, inadequate reference work, 
insufficient attention to individual readers, poor cataloguing not kept up to date, 
delay in putting new books into circulation, and the like. In general it produced 
an atmosphere both of inefficiency and of oppression which contrasted ill with 
the alertness and enthusiasm displayed by staff who had time to do their work 
properly and yet, because of this, individually achieved much more. 

Let us commence our consideration of this complicated subject with a few 
notes on conditions in some of the smaller libraries visited during the survey. 

{a) Population under 10,000. Without exception none of these employ 
trained persons, relying either upon caretaker-librarians or part-time staff. 

{b) Population between 10,000 and 20,000. Of the places seen, at one the 
untrained woman chief has no assistance, at another the untrained but capable 
girl in charge had no help but the part-time assistance of a man caretaker. In at 
least one other, none of the girls had a school-leaving certificate. At only one, 
or perhaps two, was there any assistant with any protesional training. Salaries 
for juniors did not exceed £z per week ; the few persons described as seniors 
attained no more than £3. Of the chief librarians, only two were on the pro- 
fessional Register (one Fellow, one Associate). 

(e) Population between 20,000 and 30,000. Salaries for juniors are again 
low on the whole, rising to about £izo^ while ** seniors ” go to about £iio-£i^o. 
There are a few exceptions^ e.g. one library (about the best in its group generally) 
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pays its juniors and two seniors ^([180-^(1240. Of the chief librarians, 

one (and he is a Fellow) is paid as little as £zoo-£i^o. Generally the salaries of 
chiefs range from £^00 to £41 ^ . Over half the chiefs are on the Register. 

(d) Popu/aHon between 30,000 and 40,000. Despite too many examples of 
bad junior salaries there are several cases of slightly better salaries for seniors 
(mostly female): £izo-£i-]o\ £i2o-£i5o; £175; £i5o-£i8o; £i3o-£i6o. 
There is one bad case — and it is a library where good work is being done — ^where 
all assistants, starting at £39 at the age of finish at £89 at 20. In &s group there 
are persons designated as ** chief assistants ** or ** deputy librarians ” receiving 
salaries from £180 to £275. There are a few chief librarians receiving £450 and 
over. Only 40 per cent of the chiefs in the libraries seen in this group were on 
the Register. 

(tf) Population between 40,000 and 50,000. Salaries in this group are on the 
whole bad. At one place, no one except the chief receives more than £2 ; at 
three others the maximum is £150. At another, all assistants proceed to £190. 
Again the best library shows the best scale — ^male and female seniors proceeding 
to £200, one male senior to £260 and a male branch librarian to £275. Several 
of the cUef librarians receive £450 or over, at least one getting £5 50. More than 
half the chief librarians are on the Register. 

Speaking generally one had the following impressions regarding all these 
smaller libraries. Junior and senior salaries were far too low. The appeal of the 
work, as distinct from the rewards, had undoubtedly attracted a proportion of 
intelligent and appropriate girls, but many were of the type commensurate with 
the salaries. Seconmy, very few would ever receive an adult living wage. 
Thirdly, there was far, far too great a disparity between the salary of the chief 
and that of the next senior person — ^not that the chiefs get too xdvlA but because 
there seemed to be little recognition of the need for well-qualified, responsible 
and suitably rewarded higher-grade seniors. Fourthly, though probably no 
librarian got more than he was worth, several of them were well capable of 
supervising larger areas and, conversely, several of the smaller areas, had they 
formed part of a larger system, might well have dispensed with their chiefs and 
appointed appropriate branch librarians ” instead. In other words, so long 
as a library, no matter how small, is independent it needs competent direction 
which is thus partly wasted in so far as its potential sphere is restricted. 

(/) Population over 50,000. Salaries in the larger towns defy analysis. We 
must be content with giving a few examples of good and bad scales. How many 
there are throughout the country that are bad rather than good one can only guess 
— ^but the general tendency is unfortunately reflected in the following statement 
regarding die subscriptions paid by members of the Library Association. There 
are approximately 6,500 people engaged in library work, of whom 5,000 are 
person^ members of the Library Association. Of those who are not members 
a small proportion are older people, not of course on the Register, who for 
various reasons have refrained from joining or have allowed their membership 
to lapse. The great majority are junior people who have not yet started their 
studies or who do not even possess the initial educational qualifications. We may 
safely assume that nearly all these are receiving only small salaries. Members of 
the Library Association pay a subscription of los. 6d. if their salaries do not exceed 
£1 50 and £i is. if they do not exceed £300. Assuming that none of our members 
are paying a lower rate than they should — a matter which depends upon their 
own honesty — about 3,300 are receiving less than £i 50 per annum, a further 1,200 
between £150 and £300 and only 500’*' above £300. If we assume that of the 
non-members 1,200 are getting less than £150, it would seem that 4,500, or 
nearly 69 per cent of those engaged in library work receive less than £150 per 
annum. Of course a number of these are quite young people, engaged on junior 

* This total of 50a includes also a number of librarians of university and special libraries 
and non-professional members. 
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duties and for whom such salaries are not inappropriate. But unfortunately there 
is evidence that too many of them are either performing work of a more senior 
character for which they are being most inadequately rewarded — or, not less to be 
deprecated, they are filling inadequately posts which the efficiency of the service 
demands should be filled by better qualified and better rewarded persons. 

Our grave concern at this situation is increased when a glance at the 
Subscription records of the Association shows instances of members who have 
paid only los. 6d. for periods of lo years or even longer — and this may not 
represent the full term of their library service. Furthermore, there are more 
than a few persons who are qualified Associates or even Fellows and who are 
presumably doing suitable work but who yet pay the minimum subscription. 
Another striking fact is the high amount of ** turnover ” among women as shown 
by the very large proportion of existing women members with less than lo years* 
service. Marriage accounts for most of this “ turnover **, however. 

In considering the following examples of typical scales we must remember 
that the designations of different grades vary enormously — ^the “ chief assistant ** 
of one authority will be the ‘‘ senior ** of another, and so on. Moreover it is 
more likely that where the lowest scale has a high maximum it will include a 
number of people who would have been graded in a “ senior ** grade had this 
maximum been less. For example, at X ** all juniors proceed to an automatic 
£300 and the next grade goes to £390 ; to avoid unreasonably high salary costs 
oidy chief assistants and some branch librarians are put in the second grade, all 
other seniors staying in the first grade where they remain no better off than the 
incompetents — a strong argument against high initial grades. 

Some of these sedes are pre-war and may have been slightly altered since 
then, at least by a cost-of-living bonus. The numbers of those in each grade 
(where given) also refer to pre-war conditions — thus giving a more normal 
picture. 

The following are typical of the less satisfactory scales : 

“ A ** Deputy . . . . no deputy 

200.000 Branch Librarian .. .. 

Seniors £i56-£2o8 

Intermediates . . . . £91 ’£169 

Juniors £26-£ii7 

** B ” Deputy £z^o 

125.000 Branch Librarian .. .. £^87 

Male Assistants . . . . £5 1 6s. at 16 to £174 at 26 

Female Assistants . . . . £45 at 16 to £135 at 26 

(£15 per annum extra for Associateship) 

“C” Deputy £325 

125.000 (i) Senior Male Assistants . . £273 

(2) Senior Female Assistants £i43-£i69 

(2) Senior Female Assistants £ 1 20-£ 143 

(2) Senior Female Assistants £117 

I Male and 14 Female Junior 
Assistants £ 39 ’£io 4 

“ D ** Deputy £200 

105.000 3 Male and i Female Assistants £^o-£zoo 

(m) Deputy £ 3 io-£ 35 o 

80.000 Male Senior Assistants . . £i^o-£z^o 

Female Senior Assistants . . £io5-£i8o 

Male Junior Assistants . . £5 5 -£i ^ 5 

Female Junior Assistants .. £50- £85 



“F” (f) Deputy .. 

145,000 Male Assistants 
Female Assistants 


£zAO-£ioo 
£50-£ i 4 o 

“ G ” Deputy . . . . no deputy 

100.000 (i) Male Chief Assistant .. £335 

(i) Female Chief Assistant 

(i) Male Senior Assistant £245 

(4) Female Senior Assistants £i83-£209 

Male Junior Assistants . . £39’£2oo 

Female Junior Assistants .. £39“£i70 

“ H ” Deputy . . . . no deputy 

95.000 (i) Male Chief Assistant .. £300 

(i) Female Chief Assistant £i <50 

(i) Male Branch Librarian £350 

(1) Male Branch Librarian 

(1) Male Branch Librarian £i50"£i75 

(3) Female Senior Assistants ? -£135 

(9) Female Junior Assistants ? "£iio 

“I” Deputy £230-£26 o 

90.000 Male Senior Assistants . . £i30‘£i5o 

Female Senior Assistants .. ? -£130 

Male Junior Assistants .. £45-£i2o 

Female J unior Assistants . £ 5 2-£ 1 1 7 

e are among the better systems : 

“J” Deputy £600+ 

Over (3) Male Senior Assistants £45o-£535 

700.000 (ii) Male ist Class Assistants, 

Grade B . . . . £36o-£425 

(9) Male ist Class Assistants, 

Grade A .. .. £,ioy£i^o 

(2) Female I St Class Assistants, 

Grade A . . . , 

(9) Male 2nd Class Assistants 
(i 3) Female 2nd Class Assistants £215 -£29 5 
(4) Male Clerical, Grade A . . £21 1-£246 

(40) Female Clerical, Grade A £211 -£246 

(4) Male General Division £13 o-£ 1 94 

(66) Female General Division £i3o-£i94 

(50) Male and Female Junior 

Division . . . . £34 (at 14) to £i 12 

(The nomenclature of the above is that of the general Council scales) 

“K” Deputy £300+ 

250.000 (4) Male Librarians in charge £35o-£5oo 

(2) Male Librarians in charge £3oo-£35o 

Female Assistants in charge £^25-£3oo 

Female Senior Assistants . . £i5o-£22o 

Female Assistants of 21 or over £izo~£zoo 
Male Assistants of 20 or over £105 -£270 
Male Assistants with additional 

qualification .. .. £i70-£350 

Male and Female Junior 

Assistants .. .. £52-£i04 
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Deputy 

£55o-£6oo 

Over 

(i) Male Chief Cataloguer . . 

jC 575 -jC 4 oo 

800,000 

(i) Male Superintendent of 



Branches 

3 C 575 - 3 C 400 


(1) Male Commercial Librarian 

jC 375 -jC 400 


(7) Male Chief Assistant in 
Reference and some 
Branch Librarians . . 

£ 32 o -£550 


(6) Male Senior Assistants in 
Reference and some 
Branch Librarians . . 

£27o-£}ti 


(3) Female Senior Assistants 
in Reference and some 
Branch Librarians . . 



(2) Male Senior Assistants 
in Reference and some 
Branch Librarians . . 

£zij-£z6o 


(4) Female Senior Assistants 
in Reference and some 
Branch Librarians . . 

£ziy£z6o 


(14) Male Assistants of 22 or 
over . . 

£i}o-£zoo 


(15) Male Assistants of 16 to 21 

£4i-£i^o 


(65) Female Assistants 

£ 33 -£i 8 » (at * 7 ) 

“M” 

Deputy 

£600 + 

1,000,000 

(i) Male Inspector of Branches 

£333 + 


(i) Male Chief Assistant . . 

jC 3 aa+ 


(i) Male — Grade F 

£300-^550 


(2) Males — Grade E 

jC 4 oo-£ 4«3 


(9) Males — Grade D 

£ 373 -£ 4 a 3 


(9) Males — Grade C 

£313-2360 


(8) Males — Grade B 

£a 45-£300 


(12) Males — Grade A 

£i 4 o -£233 


(about 40) Male Juniors 

£45 at i6-£izo at zi 


(i) Female — Grade F 

£30o-£3zo 


(3) Females — Grade E 

£a 6 y-£z 95 


(3) Females — Grade D 

£233-£26o 


(7) Females — Grade C 

£i90-£23o 


(about 25) — Grade B 

£i6o-£i85 


(about 60) — Grade A 

£io 3 -£i 33 


(about 60) — ^Juniors . . 

£40 at 16 to £10^ at 21 

The following are in or near London : 


«N” 

Deputy 

£ 373-£430 

115,000 

(2) Sub and Branch Librarians 

£ 3 a 3 -£ 4 a 3 


(?5) Senior Assistants 

£uo-£ioo 


(?2i) Junior Assistants 

£63-£240 


Deputy 

£420-^500 

145,000 

Sub and Branch Librarians . . 

£ 34 o-£ 4 oo 


Senior Assistants 

£200-£28 o 


Junior Assistants 

£6 o -£2 }o 

<C p 99 

Deputy 

£400-£50 o 

95,000 

(4) Sub and Branch Librarians 

£a* 3-£430 

(5) Seniors . . 

£22 j -£}90 


(12) Juniors 

£ 73 -£ 3 oo 

Mainly male staff — same scale for females. 
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“Q” Deputy 

200,000 Sub and Branch librarians . . 
Female Seniors 
Female Juniors 


“ R ” Deputy 

90.000 (2) Male Sub and Branch 

Librarians 

(2) Male Sub and Branch 
Librarians 

(1) Female Branch Librarian 

(2) Male Seniors 

(5) Male Juniors . . 

(ii) Female Juniors .. 

“ S ” Deputy 

125.000 Mde Sub and Branch Librarians 
Male Seniors 

Male and Female Juniors 


£ioo-l6oo 

£ 255 -£ 50 o 

£ i 8 o -£255 

£90-jCi8o 

£450-jC500 

£405-£450 

£3I5-£390 

£m-£i9° 

£i^y£i9° 

£iy£i°° 

£5JO-£64o 

£40o-£52o 

£ilo•£i^o 

3C85-JC290 


Before leaving this subject, to whidi ure return in Ch. XVII, a few further 
points may be noted. First, the rewards offered to the higher senior officers in 
the large systems compare un&vourably with the salaries paid to chief librarians 
in many small towns. Gearly there should be on the staff of all large libraries 
several men of a high order of ability ; in &ct most large libraries have some such 
men. If there are not enough, it is dearly because the inducements are lacking. 
This is a serious matter. Just as ordinary junior and lower senior grades wHl 
determine largdy the type of people who enter libiatianship so do the salaries of 
the important posts bring to the work mote or fewer of the men and women of 
outstanding ability who ate necessary if we are to do our most important work 
thoroughly and if we ate to make an effective impact upon the outside world. 
Secondly, there are hir too few “ subject-specialists *’ employed in library work 
— and, indeed, as things ate, the opportunities for their employment ate extremely 
rate. . 



Chapter XI 
FINANCIAL ASPECTS 

In this chapter we shall — unless it is specifically stated to the contrary — 
concern ourselves with conditions as they were immediately before the war. 
The effects of the war upon expenditure and income are considered in Ch. XIX. 
The war has brought increased expenditure. Much of it would have come any- 
how as the result of natural development. Much has been expended on books to 
meet increased demands. Other increases are, however, due to abnormal needs, 
such as the payment of salaries to serving members of staffs, war risks insurances, 
air raid precautions, and the like ; similarly the more exceptional reductions in 
expenditure can be directly ascribed to war-made causes. Therefore, as we are 
considering library expenditure primarily with a view to seeing how far it has 
determined normal pre-war conations and how far it must be modified to meet 
normal post-war conditions, we deal here with figures (and population, etc.) 
on the basis of the year 193S-9. 

Both for purposes of convenience and comparison and because we dislike 
too much differentiation between county and urban services we treat of both in 
this chapter. 

The Total Expenditure of the local authorities of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland upon public library services in 1938-9 was £3,177,960, of which £2,626,408 
was expended by urban authorities and £551,552 by county authorities. This 
expenditure represented less than one-half of one per cent of the total expenditure 
of the local authorities from all sources (i.e. including contributions from the state, 
receipts frompublic utility undertakings, etc.) and was less than three per cent of the 
total amount expended by local authorities on elementary and higher education. 

The total expenditure was distributed as follows : 



England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Total. 


i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Urban . . 

2,255,02} 

84,46} 

257.083 

2,396.571 

County . . 

439.575 

23.194 

82,122 

544,891 

Total . . 

. . 2,694,600 

107.657 

339.203 

3,141,462 


The total amount expended in Northern Ireland was £36,498 (£29,837 urban ; 
£6,661 county). 

Expenditure per head. The average expenditure per head in 1938-9 (i.e. the 
total expenditure divided by the total population, and allowing for the small 
number of areas for which details were not available) was as follows : 


England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. N. Ireland. 

Gt. Britain 
and N.I. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Urban . , ..19 

I 6i 

19 1 oi 

1 8} 

County . , . . 8J 

41 


3 

8 

Urban and County i 4I 

111 

I 4 8 

I 4 i 


These ** national ” averages, though they are useful as an index to progress 
when compared with similarly computed averages for other years, do not in them- 
selves give a true picture of standards of service as we find them throughout the 
country. A few larger places well above the average or a few well below will 
seriously influence the figure. Further analysis is therefore desirable. 

First of all, how far does the national average represent a “ usual ” standard 
— or, in other words, how many of the local authorities expend a per capita 
amount roughly equivalent to the ** average ” ? Secondly, how many people 
living in towns and counties receive an average ” service ? To find the answers 
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to these questions we have analysed per capita expenditure as shown below. The 
first column gives the expenditure per head in groups of yd. (a division suggested 
by a whole number” division of the urban average of aid.). The second 
column gives the number of authorities in each group, and the third the population 
served by these authorities. For the purposes of allocation, all places expending 
sums under each penny have been counted in the group for the penny below — 
e.g. yd., yjd., y^d., and y|d. are all counted as yd. The population of each 
authority was taken to the nearest i,ooo. 

Expenditure per capita. No. of Authorities. Population served by these 


A. 

Under 8d 

88 

Authorities. 

8,968,000 

B. 

8d. and under is. 3d. 

.. 145 

11,219,000 

C. 

IS. 3d. and under is. lod. 

.. iy4 

11,757,000 

D. 

IS. lod. and under 2s. 5d. . . 

.. y8 

9,507,000 

E. 

2S. 5d. and under 3s. 

27 

2,269,000 

F. 

3s. and over 

. . 12 

1,425,000 


Thus if we take the medium groups, C and D, we find that 21,264,000, or 
4y I per cent of the total population, are getting, in very wide terms indeed, an 
“average” service. But whereas 2o,i8y,ooo, or 44* y per cent are getting a 
service beJoiv these medium groups, only 3,694,000, or 8* 2 per cent, are getting a 
service above this average. If in our calculations we included — as indeed we 
should — ^all those people who have no library service at all, the situation would be 
seen to be even worse than the above percentages indicate. 

Places in the lowest group. A, can have no library provision worthy of the 
name ; in areas in group B it must be seriously defective. 

Of the 8,968,000 people in group A, 8,358,000 arc in county areas and 
6to,ooo are in urban areas. Of the 11,219,000 in group B, 6,811,000 are in 
counties and 4,408,000 are in urban areas. 

Low expenditure in the counties is indeed largely responsible for the high 
percentage of population in these groups. Taking urban libraries alone, ly 2 per 
cent of the (urban) populations are in groups A and B (below the average), yo* 2 per 
cent are in the average groups C and D, and 12*6 per cent are in groups E and F 
(above the average). 

To present the situation from a different angle, if we take expenditure of 
IS. 9d. as the dividing line, then yo* 8 per cent of the total population (urban and 
county) have a worse and 29- 2 per cent a better service. All the counties fall well 
on the lower side of the Une. Consequently, of the urban populations alone, 
5 5 per cent get a service below the is. 9d. level. 

Reference to the table at the beginning of this chapter will show that there 
are marked “ national ” differences. A further analysis of the libraries (urban 
and county) in the difierent “ regions ” (i.e. of the areas covered, somewhat 
arbitrarily, by the Regional Bureaux schemes) show the following striking 
differences ; Region. Expenditure per capita. 


s. d. 

London (Metropolitan Boroughs) . . 2 1*31 

North Western i 8*88 

Yorkshire 4-9 

Scotland .. 4’5i 

South-Eastern 4* 5 

West Midlands a *47 

Northern.. i*ii 

East Midlands * oy 

South Western ii’5 

Wales, and Monmouthshire . . . . 11*22 

Northern Ireland 8*08 
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Expenditure in County Library Systems. The following table shows the per 
eapnta expenditure on county libraries in more detail : 



England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Totals. 

'Exp. per 

No. of. 

Pop. 

served 

No. of 

Pop. 

served 

No. of. 

Pop. 

served. 

No. of. 

Pop. 

served 

cap. 

Auth’s. 

in 000*8. 

Auth*s. 

in ooo*s. 

Auth*8. 

in ooo*s. 

Auth’s. 

000*8. 

Under id. 






_ 



id. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I 

8 

I 

8 

:2d. 

- 

- 

I 

250 

- 

- 

I 

250 

:3d- 

3 

347 

3 

238 

I 

28 

7 

613 

.4d. 

6 

1,604 

2 

355 

2 

48 

10 

2,007 

5d. 

10 

2.»73 

2 

"3 

3 

67 

15 

2.455 

'6d. 

5 

40a 

- 

- 

7 

3*7 


929 

yd. 

8 

1*944 

3 

146 

I 

6 

12 

2,096 

8d. 

6 

1,308 

I 

88 

3 

138 

10 

M34 

9d. 

3 

1,721 

I 

25 

3 

378 

7 

2,124 

lod. 

3 

1,219 

- 

- 

4 

406 

7 

1,625 

I id. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I 

174 

I 

174 

IS. 

I 

75 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I 

75 

IS. id. 

I 

ayo 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I 

270 

IS. ad. 

I 

835 

- 

j 

2 

174 

3 

1,009 

IS. 3d. 

I 

666 

- 




I 

666 

IS. 4d. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I 

33 

I 

33 

IS. 5d. 

- 

- 

- 


- 


- 

- 

IS. 6d. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

IS. yd. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 


- 

IS. 8d. 

- 

- 


- 

I 

21 


21 


46 

12,666 

13 

1,215 

30 

2,008 

89 

15,889 


This shows that 87 per cent of the population served by county libraries got 
a service costing less th^ is« per bead ; 55 -6 per cent got one costing less than 6d. 
Making full allowance for mose elements in the county service as at present 
organized (voluntary centre librarians, etc.) which tend to lower eaqpenditure as 
compared with urban services, this is not a situation we can face with equanimity. 
Some of the symptoms have dready been discussed. 

The effect of expenditure is very real. After grading ao varied county 
systems seen during the survey into the five groups — ^bad; poor; fair; moderately 

S od; and good — the total expenditure per head was then not^, with the 
lowing striking but natural results : 


Total expenditure per head in pence. 


Bad 

Poor 

Fair 

Moderately good 
Good 


seen it did not in 1938-9 exceed 6'6d., the average for that ^roup being about 5d., 
which is fiir firom an adequate amount. In the bad counaes it desems to such 
ludicrous amounts as xd., i ^yd., ad. ; in two or three counties not visited it is 
even less than zd. It is utterly ridiculous to pretend that any useful kind of 


2 - 5 ; 

3 - 5 ; 

4 -o; 4 * 5 ; 

4*5 

4-5 

7 -o; 

7 - 5 ; 

8-5; 9-0; 

9*0 

7 * 5 ; 

9 * 0 ; 

9-7 


10-5; 11-5; 

12*5; 15-0; 

14-75; 15-75 

is genetally 

low. 

Even in the 

“good” counties 
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libi»ry service can be given to a community on such lines. From all the evidences 
of the survey, backed by the opinion of progressive county librarians, there is 
no reason to place the desired figure at less than 9d. per head for books alone. 

ExpemBfure in Urban Library ^sterns. Thirty-two urban libraries (aU but two 
serving less than 46,000 population) expended yd. or less. Needless to say, a yd. 
urban service is much worse than a yd. county service ; these 32 (serving 610,000 
people in all) must be regarded as inefficient to the point of being virtually worth- 
less. Another 1 1 5 urban libraries spent between 8d. and is. 2d. inclusive, 4,408,000 
people receiving this unsatisfactory standard of provision. On the other hand, 
y8 library authorities (serving 9,5oy,ooo) spent between is. lod. and 2s. 4d. 
inclusive, others (serving 2,269,000) spent between 2s. 5d. and 2s. iid., 10 more 
(serving 1,211,000) spent between 3s. and 3s. 6d., and 2 London Boroughs (jointly 
serving 214,000) spent 3s. 8d. and 4s. 3d. respe^ively. 

Frankly there is not to be observed in the urban field that close relation 
between expenditure and observable standards of service that was apparent in the 
counties. For this a variety of factors is responsible. For example, it is not 
possible to assess so easily the standard of branch coverage in the towns as in the 
counties ; again, in towns the effect of low or reasonable salaries will have a bigger 
efiect upon the budget as more staff are employed ; thirdly, building costs are 
more likely to disturb averages ; fourthly, the size factor in towns has more 
influence upon costs than it has in the counties, as in the towns resources can be 
concentrate and consequently the big town is at a very considerable advantage, 
whereas all counties must spread most of their resources. 

The following lessons are, however, dear : 

(1) Those places which are giving outstanding services all (excepting a few 
where salaries are bad) spent above the average both in total and, with one 
exception, on books, as the following examples show : 

Pop. Pop. Pop. Pop. Pop. over 

30-40,000 40-50,000 50-100,000 100- 200,000 

200,000 

s. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Total Expenditure per head 23 212 y) 2 2} 29 203331 2 ii} 

Expenditure per on books 9^ '6) 9 7i 7i 9 lb 4 i 

(2) The average of is. 9d. is &r from suffident. Fine, if limited, work is 
being done by a few libraries spending round about this amount; the great 
majority are patently unsatis&ctory and others are frankly poor. 

By way of quite independent evidence let us note how much is being spent 
per head on by each of the libraries seen where the total per capita expenditure 

in 1938-9 was between is. yd. and is. iid. : 2*2d., 2*8d., 2*9(1., 3-od., 3*od., 

j od., 5-id., 3-3d., 3-3d., 3‘4d., 3-jd., 3-5d., 3-6d., 3-7d., 3-9d., 4-od., 4*od., 

4'od., 4-od., 4' 2d., 4* 2d., 4‘4d., 4‘4d., 5* id. (including binding) and 6d. Can 
we suggest that any of these, except perlups the last, is spending enough on the 
one element which above all determines whether a library is or is not of genuine 
value ? These places are obviously not spending more on bools because they 
cannot do so unless they can increase their total budgets ; the claims of the other 
items (salaries, premises, etc.), however ill they themselves may be provided, 
are inexorable. Examination elsewhere of prevailing standards of salaries show 
clearly that we need to spend considerably more to secure and suitably to reward 
sufficient appropriate staff. The evidence of out eyes will prove that we have 
not wasted our substance upon extravagant premises. What then is a desirable 
and necessary figure of eimenditute per head ? If I may be allowed to speak 
personally I would note toat I have been, successively, in charge of the two 
libtary services in the country which spend the highest amount per head of 
population. Never in my eleven years in these two botou^ have I ft^ that 
I had anything like enough to spem on these services. When saying this I do 
not inqily any lack of appreciation of the support of these two progressive 
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authorities ; on the contrary they have set a splendid example to others. My 
point is, however, that a good library can always do with more books and there 
is in both these places need for better premises. If I have felt like this, how much 
more must those with an “ average ” amount be conscious of their limitations ? 
And I am sure that the librarian of that great city which spends 5s. id. per head 
would agree that he is still far from the goal of complete service. 

Therefore we should avoid fixing any per capita sum as even a distant national 
objective. Certainly the present average should be doubled. The best and 
wisest course, we suggest, is to think not of the total but of its principal 
components — ^books, staff and service points. We may, by all the evidence 
available, accept a figure of 9d. per head for books as a modest but sound national 
average (provided the unit of library service is large enough). Elsewhere we 
propose a scale of salaries which, again, being based upon existing good practice 
and the accepted scales of a nearly comparable occupation, cannot be regarded 
as excessive. These two items together will dictate largely the required income. 
The third factor must be assessed in the light of existing conditions and require- 
ments. It will differ considerably from place to place and will change as post-war 
opportunities enable us to provide additional premises and new instead of old. 
This factor is, however, one that is assessable on the basis of concrete evidence 
and not a matter to be judged by theoretical standards. 

Abilitj to Provide Libraiy Services. There can be no doubt that the wealth of 
the community varies very considerably from place to place, even from region 
to region. Broadly speaking the relative ability of a community to provide not 
only libraries but all public services depends upon its fiiuncial resources. The 
relation may not be close but there is clearly a stage when it becomes increasingly 
difficult for an authority to maintain the standards it may desire. Conversely 
there is every probability that those communities which are less able to spend 
are just those in which the need for public services is greatest. The system of 
“ weighted exchequer grants ” and other devices for tempering the wind to the 
shorn lamb provide some relief to the poorer communities but it has never been 
suggested that they go any appreciable way towards producing equality of ability 
to pay for needed services. This is for us an important matter for three reasons : 
(tf) if a community is trying its best to provide library services but caimot reason- 
ably raise sufficient funds, we cannot blame it for failure. On the contrary 
(ff) we must ask ourselves whether we are not justified in seeking such support 
from national funds as will make adequate libraries possible — at least until there 
is some more general method for equalizing local ability, (c) Local inability tends 
to prejudice library provision to a degree in excess of the total relative inability 
because the authority which cannot afford good libraries cannot afford anything 
else and so the library may be and often is sacrificed for the needs of apparently, 
or even genuinely, more urgent and important local services. 

The relation of service to ability must therefore be examined, if briefly. To 
what extent is inability a genuine limiting factor and to what extent are deficiencies 
due not to inability but to apathy and lack of knowledge ? 

Though We recognize that, owing to differences in methods of valuation and 
assessment, it is not a completely accurate criterion we have no other to use than 
that of rateable value per head. At least it is sufficiently indicative for present 
purposes. 

&)nsider first the counties. Again, twenty representative coimties seen on 
the survey are chosen. If we arrange the counties in order of rateable value and 
note underneath each the expenditure per head on'libraries, we get the following 
table : 

R.V.percap. £3-7; £3-7; £3-7; £3-7; £3-0; £4-6; £4-6; £4-8; £4*9; £4 9. 

Exp. per cap. 2*3d. ; 4d. ; 4* jd. ; i2-3d. ; 9d. ; l f iO'5d.; 7d. ; 13d. 

R.V. percap. £5-5; £5*u£6-i; £6.3; £6-5; £6-8; £6-8; £7-1; £io-j; £10-3. 

Exp. per cap. 4- 3d. ; i4*73d. ; 9d. ; 7 * 5 ^-; ; ii-3d. ; 7- 3d. ; 3*3d. ; 9 ' 70 -: S-yd. 
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Here is definite evidence that the will to give good libraries is the dominant 
factor; that a rateable value of £3*7 does not compel an authority to tolerate a 
ajd. service is demonstrated clearly by the county willing to spend over is. — 
and so on. 

But in order to obtain that is. this county has had, because of its low rateable 
value, to raise a 3d. rate, though the wealthier counties could obtain the same from 
a rate of little more than id. If the one county has elected to spend a 3d. rate 
it is because in its wisdom it has so valued libraries as compared with the other 
services for which it can, and decided to, raise money ; the first three decided 
against libraries. The size of the rate as measured in pence plays a big part in 
local finances ; it is the yardstick by which budgets are judged. If it has to be 
kept down ” something has to suffer. 

Apart from this, however, this county which raises a 3d. rate* must already 
have approached the total it can expect even its well-disposed council to levy — 
yet it is still only one shilling per head I In other words, regardless of what is or 
is not being done, low rateable value implies low limitations. We have calculated 
the amount per head that would in these twenty counties be produced by a 
threepenny rate calculated on 1940 valuation (as this is generally higher and we 
would show the position under the more favourable conditions) and the extent 
of the variation is shown by the following examples : 

Product of a ^d, rate I Low io*5d.; io*75d.; iid.; ii*35d.; i3*5d. 

Hight i 8 * 25 d.; aLi- 75 d.; 

There are several other counties (not visited) where the 3d. rate would 
produce even less, e.g., lod., 9d., and even yd. Thus if we agreed that the 
1938-9 national average of is. 4fd. could provide a satisfactory library service in 
the average county (which we do not agree) some counties would need to raise 
a rate of 5d., 6d. and even yd., which is neither reasonable nor likely. 

The position of urban authorities is no different. The places seen show 
rateable values per head so extreme in every population group that it is not rare 
but usual to find some with two and a half or three times the rateable value per 
head of others — and more. For example; 

Kateahle value per bead 

Under 30,000 £3-3; ly%. £9 ’o; £9-2. 

30.000- 50.000 £3-3; ^3-6; £3-7; £3-8. —£9*0; £11*2; £i2-o. 

50.000- 100,000 £3-6; £4-3; £4-5. - £9*0; /,9-9- 

Over 100.000 £3-1; £4-4; £4-8. — £ 8 - 7 ; £9-0; £9-1- 

This variation is general — as reference to the “ Municipal Year Book ” will 
show. The particular libraries one happened to visit were neither predominantly 
good nor bad, from any point of view, but normally representative of general 
conditions. 

As with the counties, we find that in a large proportion a 3d. rate would not 
produce an)rthing like the urban 1938-9 average of is. 9d. The following table 
gives the produce of a 3d. rate on the 1940 valuation (again on the whole a higher 
figure than the 1938 valuation) in some of the poorer and some of the wealthier 
towns : 

Population Product of a ^d, rate per bead 

Under 30,000 is. ; is. — 2s. i^d. ; 2s. zd. ; zs. 3 jd. 

30.000- 50,000 lod. ; loid. : lojd. : lojd. : iild. ; 

iijd.; i?}d.; -zs. ifd.; zs.8d.; zs.ioid. 

50.000- 100,000 9jd. ; IS. lid.: IS. ijd. ; IS. zd. — IS. 9d. ; is. 9jd. ; is. lod. ; 

IS. lod. ; 2s. 7d. 

100.000- 200,000 8d. ; IS. ojd. ; is. zd. ; is. zd. — is. ii^d. ; zs. ijd. ; zs. zd. 

* Actually this local authority, which deserves every praise for its keen interest in libraries, 
has increased this rate considerably since the war. 

t Excluding Scottish counties where independent urbans (to which the county may return 
part of the proceeds) may be included in the valuation. 
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The best of the towns figuring on the right ate fiu: from the wealthiest in 
the country. Again we find that there arc many towns of all sizes where rite 
attainment of the average would involve a 6d. rate. 

One further point is most significant— that, in general, with many exceptiotu 
both ways, the rateable value per head is lower in small places than in lar^ This 
indicates another difficulty to be &ced by most of the smaller authorities who 
seek to provide independent library services— the &ct that the smaller they are 
the higher the rate they need to levy to secure even the same aq)enditure per head 
of populatioa 
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CO-OPERATION 

There is already much co-operation between public libraries— both between, 
neighbouring authorities and through regional and national co-operative schemes. 
As it has sometimes been argued that salvation would be found in the development 
of co-operation, it is partiailarly necessary to consider what is being done, how 
it could be extoided and how fir it would meet the various difficulties which we 
face. 

Extension of services to non-residents, (i) As a general rule, with few exceptions, 
libraries allow non-residents who work, or attend educational institutions, to> 
borrow freely from their lending departments as though they were residents. 

(2) All reference departments and all reading rooms are open to non-residents. 
(5) Most libraries allow non-residents, other than (i) above, to borrow upon 
payment of an annual subscription whidi varies from zs. 6d. to los. 6d. 

Difficulty arises often in (i) where the usual local ** guarantor ” is required 
(the general principle is discussed elsewhere) because non-resident employees and 
students may not know local ratepayers whom they can ask to act as guarantors. 
It is unreasonable to ask employers to accept any financial responsibility for 
perhaps large numbers of their staff and workpeople. 

As to (3), since the subscriber is almost cert^y already paying a library 
rate to an auffiority which is not giving him what he wants, it is not fair to ask 
him to pay further to another authority. 

InteravailabiJity of Tickets, (x) Many libraries have agreed to accept one 
another’s tickets in connection with a wide scheme primarily intended to enable 
readers on holiday to use their home tickets at the places where they are staying. 
Though the home towns agree to reciprocate, the scheme is naturally very one- 
sided. Nevertheless it is appreciated by hundreds of holiday makers and is a 
happy admission that a good library is an asset to any resort. 

(2) The Metropolitan Borough Libraries (with two abstainers) have recently 
agreed to the interavailability of their tickets. Especially considering the unreal 
nature of London’s local government boundaries this step is long overdue. 

(3) There are several similar reciprocal schemes between neighbours — 
e.g, between Notts Ojunty and Derby County, between a group of small towns 
in North-West Cheshire and North-East Derbyshire,between Oldham, Chadderton, 
Royton and Crompton, between Hereford County and all its neighbouring 
counties, etc. 

(4) In other cases interavailability is granted on a basis of payment by the 
authority whose readers make use of the privilege. This basis varies. One dty 
pays its neighbouring county for people who Uve in one particular district a sum 
assessed according to the maintenance costs of the county branch they use — 
surely a complicated treatment of a simple matter. One town pays three of its. 
neighbours on three very different bases : to one it pays zs. per borrower, to 
another los. per borrower, while to a third it pays a small lump sum. Elsewhere 
some curious anomalies arise. For example, for some years one town has 
accepted the tickets of its county without making any charge upon the county ; 
meanwhile it continued the practice, which dated back to long before the county 
library started, of charging subscribers los. 6d. per axmum. One day it awakened 
to the fict that it was thus freely giving services to some people for which it was 
requiring payment from other precisely similar people. There is also the case of 
the two libraries — dty and county — in the same town ; some county residents 
subscribe to the dty library and some dty residents subscribe to the county 1 
You pays your mon^ and you takes your dioice I 
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The value to readers of ticket interavailability is limited, however, by the 
accessibility of the premises to which they can go, by the extent to which they can 
be told that their tickets are interavailable and by differing standards of provision. 

In actual fact interavailability exists in only a small proportion of library 
areas, and where it does it is very little used. 

The useful expansion of interavailability is prevented by the great disparity 
between neighbouring services. How can we eroect A, whose inhabitants 
contribute 3s. id. per head, to accept the tickets of B, C and D, which spend 
respectively 8jd., iid., and is. id. per head, when the residents of B, C and D 
can use the libraries of A almost as easily as their own ? There are many such 
cases. Would such interavailability help to induce B to improve its service or 
would it make B more likely to neglect it still further ? 

Nevertheless, as a general principle, interavailability should become universal ; 
once the public know and once libraries are reasonably comparable there can be 
no virtue in refusing to allow each reader to go wherever he prefers or can best 
find what he wants. 

Combination of areas and mutual arrangements for service, (i) As library authorities 
have for so many generations enjoyed the right to combine for library purposes 
it is very striking how few have availed themselves of the opportunity. 

So far as we know, there are only five instances of combination — all in 
Scotland, viz. : 

Clackmannan County and Alloa. 

Dumfriesshire and Dumfries Burgh. 

Angus County and Kincardine County. 

Perthshire and Kinross County. 

Inverness County and Inverness Burgh. 

The Kendal service to Westmorland could be included in this list but for the 
fact that legally Westmorland is not yet a library authority. 

(2) In a few cases small independent authorities instead o^ relinquishing 
their powers to the county have retained them but levy the equivalent of the 
county rate which they pay to the county in return for normal county services — 
e.g. Coseley (Staffs.), Hythe (Kent), Ramford (Lancs.), Ballymena and Portrush 
(Antrim) and Coleraine, Port Stewart and Limavady (Londonderry Co.). 

(3) There is at least one instance of a small independent authority paying its 
neighbouring town for library service (Ince-Wigan). 

(4) In at least one case (Winnington Parish-Northwich) an independent area 
has combined with its somewhat larger neighbour for a joint service while still 
retaining its legal independence. 

(5) In at least two cases neighbouring boroughs provide joint branches on 
their boundaries (Croydon and Lambeth ; Camberwell and Lambeth). 

(6) A number of counties have arranged with urban libraries (mostly those 
in small market towns) to accept county readers from the surrounding districts. 
The county, by way of compensation, lends stock to the urban library. 

In at least one case a small urban library acts as a full regional branch, the 
county providing stock and making a grant for staff salaries. 

Other forms of co-operation, (i) Several small urban libraries hire stock from 
the county libraries, paying at the rate of £5 to £7 per hundred volumes, changed 
two or three times a year. Thus these little places are enabled to perpetuate their 
existence by making some show of meeting the more general demands of readers. 

(2) In one case two independent libraries are administered by a joint Chief 
Librarian. 

(3) In at least one case neighbouring authorities, urban and county, arrange 
for temporary exchange of staff in order diat their assistants may gain experience 
— an excellent idea. 

As will be seen, the .extent of local co-operation is small. For this there are 
several reasons ; (tf) often, owing to the inefficiency or unsuitability of the units. 
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there would be little virtue in co-operation under existing conditions ; {b) where 
the backward authority would have to co-operate on a financial basis with a more 
progressive one it would cost more than the backward authority is prepared to 
pay ; {c) local complacency and a mistaken sense of self-suffidcncy ; {d) no one 
has taken the initiative ; {e) suspicion between the authorities concerned. 

There are, however, even given good will, over-riding limitations to the 
value of co-operation. Marked differences in standards necessarily vitiate true 
co-operation ; obviously, also, co-operation must not be used as a substitute for 
local provision. Most important, however, are these considerations : unless 
co-operation is so intimate and thorough as to amount to virtual amalgamation, 
the stocks, staff and service points of the authorities cannot be properly co- 
ordinated ; each will, except perhaps for consultation regarding expensive items, 
continue to buy its own books, with consequent duplications and omissions ; 
each will normally plan its service points in relation to the needs of its own area. 
Co-operation may enable an authority to obtain better service for a few of its 
residents but it cannot help leaving the general standards of provision untouched. 

Tbe Re^/ona/ Bureau System. Everywhere librarians spoke most warmly of 
the importance of the services they received from their Regional Bureaux. The 
system enabled them — even in the smallest places — to meet some of the specialized 
needs of their readers. Without it most of the smaller libraries would be unable 
to offer anything worth while to the serious student ; larger libraries, even the 
largest, find their potential resources enormously increased. 

Detailed — ^perhaps unnecessarily detailed — accounts of the work of the 
various bureaux arc readily available in their annual reports and that of the National 
Central Library. There is no need here to r'.,peat this information. 

The amazing thing is that, considering how valuable this work can be, so 
little of it is done. In 1939-40 the number of books lent by all libraries in all the 
regional systems in England and Wales either to libraries in their own regional 
systems or (through the N.C.L.) to libraries in other -regions, amounted to how 
many? — one million? two million? Remember there are 491 libraries 
participating in the scheme. No. The total was 54,635. Put this total in its 
proper perspective : Manchester alone issues over eight times as many non-fiction 
books from its central lending library only in a similar period. That is a 
quantitative indication — to the question of quality we will return. 

To this total of books lent by public, university and special libraries to one 
another we must add 36,638 lent to these libraries from the stock of the N.C.L. 
or obtained from “ outliers ” which are not part of regional schemes. Ignoring 
the fact that some of these 36,638 are lent to libraries which are not members of 
regional schemes, the total suggests that on an average each library borrows less 
than 186 volumes per annum from Regional Bureaux and N.C.L. combined. 
Like all averages this is not the whole truth. Firstly, the average varies from 
region to region — ^in 1939-40 in one region the average per library was 86, in 
anbther 250, in another 85, in a fourth iii. Much more significant are the 
individual totals of books borrowed by each library. Take two regions at 
random. In A, of 40 urban libraries, 14 borrowed fewer than 50 books a year ; 
of these 6 borrowed less than 20 and 2 others borrowed none. In B, of 75 urban 
libraries, 37 borrowed less than 50 ; of these 1 1 borrowed less than 20 and 2 others 
borrow^ none. 

We shall, of course, be reminded that we are here concerned with loans of 
specialist, important, expensive and out-of-print books and that especially here 
quality is more important than quantity. We are not denying the value of these 
loans ; even if a proportion — at whic^ we would not guess — are books which 
should normally be found in any good large library, undoubtedly all were of 
considerable value to those to whom they were lent. That is not the point. 
What matters, whe^ we take a broad view, is that the books available to the 
readers using each one of these libraries consisted solely of the books in its own 
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stock plus those borrowed through regional schemes. If any one can seriously 
suggest tliat in a great majority of libraries these two together represent adequate 
book provision for their communities we can only retort that they have a poor 
idea oi what a library should be. We know some of these libraries at first hand — 
and we note that most of the libraries which borrow least are among the worst, 
with the poorest local resources, whereas those who borrow most (apart from the 
very large libraries) are those whidbi have the best local stocks and most progressive 
outlook. We hope to give full credit to the value of inter-library co-operation ; 
yet we suggest, most emphatically, that as an attempt to equaliae borrowing 
opportunities for readers throughout the country it is a lamentable failure. 

But why, we may be asked, do not those libraries which have poor local 
stocks make so much more use of co-operative facilities that they convert failure 
into success ? There are several reasons : (a) where the libraries are bad those 
readers who want something better do not use them and do not know about the 
Regional Bureaux ; (b) where the librarian is bad he does not bother to tell his 
readers ; (c) where the staff arc inadequate they cannot help readers to discover 
what they need ; (d) similarly most librai ies have little bibliographical information 
to guide either staff or borrowers ; (e) borrowing at third or fourth hand is a very 
different thing from seeing books ana choosing them for one’s self ; (/) readers 
cannot be educated in book use unless they have contact with good local stocks ; 
(g) borrowing is expensive ; if the borrower pays either all or part of the postage, 
reasonable use of the scheme would become expensive ; if the library pays the 
cost and if it is a mean poor institution — as so many are — ^it tends to cut its costs ; 
(b) there is much delay, some of it of course unavoidable. 

Undoubtedly there will always be an important place in any future scheme for 
inter-library lending of genuinely specialized material and items difficult to obtain. 
As this is the avowed object of existing schemes we do not criticize them for not 
doing something they do not set out to achieve. We do affirm that such schemes 
cannot be in any way a substitute for local provision. 

Nevertheless one may criticize the Regional Bureaux system on its own 
ground. Firstly, we can see little point in regional bureaux at all. The object 
of the bureau and its union catalogue (one has no catalogue ; another has only a 
partial one) is to discover where a required book is available and ask that library 
to send it by post to wherever it is needed. Surely the task is a national one. 
Is there any virtue in going first to a reffonal bureau and then, if there is no copy 
in the region, passing on the request to the N.C.L. ? Does this not, by adding 
one additional stage in the handling of every such application, waste time, energy 
and postage ? Is there much saving in time in the post between places in the 
region and places outside ? Does not the maintenance of the bureaux lead to 
duplication of catalogues ? One will readily admit that when the schemes were 
started it may have been expedient for a National Central Library that was not 
receiving the necessary financial support to farm out ” some of its work. If 
that were so we do not criticize the past, but nevertheless maintain that it is no 
reason for perpetuating a policy which experience has proved to be mistaken, 
even if unavoidable. 

Secondly, it is strange to find rank individualism creeping into co-operative 
projects ; in other words, why have not the various regional bureaux adopted 
similar methods ? They have not. Some union catalogues are on cards, some 
on slips. One circulates weekly lists ; another does without a union catalogue 
and relies upon a system of four zones by which applications are passed from 
zone to zone before they eventually go to the N.C.L. Here we have embarked 
upon a major project, the whole idea of which was co-ordination of resources, 
yet the catalogues themselves cannot be co-ordinated I 

Thirdly, the machinery is too slow. Here we need a sense of proportion. 
All books are not wanted in a desperate hurry ; many are as useful next week as 
this. Moreover, even within a single system, if a book is ** out ” the reader must 
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reasonably expect to wait till it comes back. Nevertheless there is too much delay 
caused by the unnecessary and fruitless passing on of requests from place to place. 

Fourthly, the schemes (with one exception) are far too costly in proportion 
to results. To discover the truth of this, study the balance sheets of the various 
components, add the costs of postages and of the time spent by non-bureau staff 
and you will find that, viewed nationally it would be much cheaper to btrn every 
book handled that one could buy. 

Fifthly, the union catalogues are far too comprehensive. They aim at 
including all non-fiction books, and a very large proportion of them ought never 
to be borrowed in this way — ^they should be available locally. Those who urge 
completeness have ingenious arguments to advance, such as the fact that quite 
ordi^ry books have a habit of disappearing after a few years. Hence, it the 
catalogues are to be kept up to date, millions of slips for books added and further 
millions for books discarded must be written and filed and recorded. Later we 
propose a simpler method (see Cb. XVI.). 

Sixthly, the financial bases of the schemes are unsound. If the basis of 
payment were results — ^if authorities paid in proportion to the use they made of 
the scheme — ^it might be just, but it would inevitably tempt the backward 
authority to refrain from using the scheme so as to reduce its costs. As it is, in 
general those who use it least pay most. In other words, they subsidize the 
scheme, and why should they? 

Lastly, the schemes have done little to promote better local stocks. On the 
contrary, they have often encouraged the backward libraries to refrain from 
buying things which they ought to buy and to rely unduly upon borrowing. 

With the N.C.L. itself we shall deal briefly in Ch. XVI. 

And so we see the net results of that co-operation upon which the i9Z7 
Committee set such hopes. A few thousand people at most, up and down the 
country, use their tickets at libraries other than those provided by their own 
authorities ; 70,000 to 80,000 books are lent to readers who would not otherwise 
have had them ; the libraries themselves remain as varied and as unco-ordinated 
as ever they were, and in most areas the best kind of everyday library work still 
remains untouched. 
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SUMMARY OF THE PRESENT POSITION AND OF THE FACTORS 

PRODUCING IT 

Incomplete though it may be, the preceding description of British librarian- 
ship as one man sees it will surely have shown that he is not satisfied with what 
he has seen. He has sound reasons for knowing that his dissatisfaction is shared 
by a majority of his colleagues, both the younger men and women who hope to 
make something better and the older folk who know too well the difficulties 
they have had to encounter and who ask that these be removed from the path of 
those who will follow. Thus, though as severely critical as circumstances seemed 
to justify, this report is essentially an attempt to indicate means of improvement. 
Therefore I have striven, as well as I know, not only to note what things were 
unsatisfactory, but wby^ hoping thus to find causes of which the recognition and 
removal are necessary for future development on better lines. Again I would 
pay my full tribute to achievement. Even if I have dealt chiefly with the dark 
side, there are many patches of colour and flashes of illumination. I wish I could 
have dwelt longer upon these, but had I done so I might have lost a proper sense 
of proportion. Nevertheless much has been done and much more attempted ; 
I can only believe that those who have built good libraries in some places in our 
land will be the first to support any honest desire to have them everywhere, giving 
to all men the things that they have made accessible in their own towns and counties. 

Those who have read the foregoing account will have gained cumulatively 
a picture comparable with that gained by the enriching and chastening task on 
wMch I have been privileged to engage. It is a picture of many elements and 
influences, of surprising contradictions, of innumerable disconcerting departures 
from the laws of averages and apparent cause and effect, of places where some things 
arc good but others bad. With the conclusions deduced from the evidence eadi 
reader must disagree or agree according to his knowledge and opinions. All I 
can say is that I have described nothing I have not seen or made any statement 
of fact which is not based upon official statistics or information provided by 
librarians themselves. 

Yet when it comes to passing a general judgment it is difficult to say in a 
few words what is the present state of the library service in this country. It is 
not satisfactory — but how unsatisfactory is it ? The word “ satisfactory ” begs 
the question unless we try to define it. If, however, we turn to the first chapter 
in which we outline the purposes which the public library can and should perform, 
the answer is simple. Very few indeed are fulfilling these purposes reasonably 
well ; many are barely attempting to do so. 

What, then, are the main factors responsible for this state ? Briefly they arc 
six : 

(a) Unsuitable, unqualified and ineffective personnel. 

(b) Apathy on the part of the public due to the absence locally of oppor- 

tunity to understand and appreciate the values of a good library service 
sufficient to make them seek it. 

(c) Failure of such public interest as does exist locally to make effective 

impact upon apathetic local authorities. 

(d) The limitations of local financial resources. 

(e) Limitations due to the insufficiency of the local unit of service in 

relation to population, etc. 

(/) The lack of co-ordination between the various local authorities 
responsible^ and the duplications and omissions arising therefrom. 
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All these factors have been discussed as their manifestation and influence 
have arisen in the course of the preceding pages. 

To summarize, however : 

{a) It would be wrong to suggest that all inadequate libraries have inadequate 
librarians, because this would be untrue. Yet it can be said without hesitation 
that there is no good library in the country where a good librarian is not working 
or has not recently worked. Clearly this is the dominant element for success, 
without which none of the others can come into operation. For the future 
development of the service we must employ the right leadership. 

Three things make the good librarian — ^his general personality and ability, 
his technical proficiency and his enthusiasm. Without minimizing the impor- 
tance of technical education and experience, both of which can be acquired, the 
first element is the vital one ; the third inevitably arises from it. We would not 
say that the profession has paid too much attention to technique, but that it has 
paid too little to other qualities. Rewards have not been sufficient to attract a 
sufficient number of men and women of administrative ability, broad general 
sympathies and positive active personalities ; neither have conditions favoured 
the full use of those it did attract or enabled potential leaders to develop their 
abilities. 

While technical qualifications are not alone enough, they are necessary and 
it is very disquieting to find that as many as 20 per cent of the libraries visited 
were in charge of unqualified people — ^and the word “ unqualified ” is not used 
here to indicate that they are not on a professional Register but that they have had 
neither professional education nor experience in a good library. These men 
and women were all in places with less than 70,000 population. With two 
exceptions, the libraries were definitely poor ; the exceptions proved the value 
of personality — and also how much more effective these exceptions could have 
been with better technical equipment. One is forced to the conclusion that no 
library, however small, can be efficient unless it is in charge of a competent 
qualified person, while, for the adequate development of systems serving large 
communities, men and women of outstanding ability are needed — ^people of at 
least the calibre of their fellow chief officers and of the higher administrative and 
executive ranks of private enterprise. We cannot have first-rate libraries with 
second-rate leaders. 

Since it is natural to judge by results there is the grave danger that we may 
overlook the influence of the other factors not only upon the imsuccessful library 
but upon the unsuccessful librarian. I have sought to avoid this pitfall — ^by 
remembering that this is only one of six factors. I have not hesitated in my 
own mind to say (keeping the knowledge securely there) that X or Y or Z is not 
up to his or her job and that a better librarian would soon change all that 
But I have often been compelled, in common justice, to feel that the fault was, to 
contradict dear Brutus, not in ourselves but in our stars — ^that the music hall 
proverb “ you can’t keep a good man down ” is a little too sweeping. There 
are, certainly in library work, limits to what a good man can do. An exceptionally 
go^ man, had he found himself in the conditions of which I am thinking, might 
have moved mountains ; more likely he would have moved himself. The 
ordinarily good man stops and tries to do what he may and he is not to be blamed 
if he gradually comes so to modify his aspirations as to fit them to the realities 
forced upon him. Consequently, many communities owe a great deal to men 
who have stayed to make the best of a bad bargain. As a result of this observation 
I am not unhopeful that when the occasion arises we shall have those willing to 
rise to it. The point of this disquisition is that ability is needed, but so is recog- 
nition of its importance and opportunity for its utilization. 

What has been said about chief officers applies equally to aU ranks. A chief 
librarian cannot make a good library by his own efforts. To do that needs a good 
staff. The successful man gathers one around him and gives it its own diwce. 
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Every assistant, to the most junior, is equally deprived of scope, interest, e]q)ericnce 
and satisfaction if the system in which he is employed is not actively engaged in 
its full potential activities. 

(ff) Public interest quite patently and undeniably varies according to the 
quality of the service provided. TUs &ct has created a vicious cirefe which 
librarians have often found it difficult to break. Contrary to the optimistic view 
of the 1927 Committee, the public will not normally ask for a better library 
service u^ess it already has a good one. The cynic may seJ2e upon this remark, 
saying “ if that is the case, if people do not miss the library and do not ask for it 
of their own accord, can it be so important ? ” There are two objections to this 
view — Crstly, it dexxies the desirability of leadership in any field of human activity, 
and would, if the theory could be maintained, preclude any progress towards a 
wider, more generally accepted civilization since every good thing in society 
has at some time been the vision and the desire of a minority. The second 
objection is more immediate — the poor library is not an advertisement for a good 
one ; only a good one can demonstrate the advantages and uses of the developed 
service. Bad libraries, instead of inducing dissatisfaction on a sufficient scale to 
provoke reform, only discredit the institution and compel the unsatisfied to 
resort to less adequate and more costly private sources of supply, if they are able 
to do so. 

The war has provided an interesting commentary on this statement. Several 
counties and backward municipalities have been, if not compelled to improve, at 
least made cognisant of their deficiencies by evacuated readers who have been 
accustomed to good libraries in their home towns. 

Public interest is, however, aroused by a good service. The history of all 
successful libraries will prove this statement, 

(r) Nevertheless there are library authorities which must be judged more 
culpable than the people they are supposed to represent. It is their duty to lead, 
to consider all things which experience throughout the country is proving to be of 
communal benefit and to see that those things are given to their own community. 
If they had not failed in their duty in many places the burden of this report would 
be different. Why have they failed ? Because they have had many responsibilities 
and, if some seemed more urgent and important than others, can we blame them 
for neglecting libraries if there was no one to lead them, no government depart- 
ment charged with keeping the need before them, no proper machinery for 
informing them about library progress elsewhere ? Where there has been either 
a librarian of sufficient personality or a member of the council both informed and 
unremitting in his advocacy, the support of the local authority has often been 
effectively enlisted. But, unfortunately, backward authorities are those least 
likely to appoint outstanding personalities as their librarians, except by accident, 
or to heed the wiser voice in their midst. Being one fortunate enough to know 
how much the community can receive, often without gratitude or appreciation, 
from the unremitting and unselfish services of local councils alive to their great 
responsibilities, I would be the last to express any generalization derogatory to 
the work of local authorities. Yet the fact remains that, as things are, in some 
places the local authorities are the biggest hindrances in the way of local progress, 
not only where libraries are concerned. We are ready to admit that there are good 
and bad in all nations and sections of society ; the same is, not unnaturally, true 
of local authorities. The bad may be exceptional; one hopes so. But no society 
can be content if the development of any service generally recognized as desirable 
can be perpetually frustrated by any body of men and women incapable of 
appreciating its value or jealous or fearful of the influences it may exercise. 

The effect of local poverty has already been considered (see Qi. XI). It 
is real and it is potent.^ 

(e) The influence of the size of a unit of service upon the nature and extent 
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of the library service it can give has also been discussed throughout this report 
and will be considered further in the next part. 

(/) The present local government system results in the provision of a 
large number of unco-ordinated units of service. EfiFective efibrts to reduce the 
number of independent authorities which are too small to maintain adequate 
libraries would go far to raise standards and (in relation to results) reduce 
expenditure. But this will not in itself meet the whole problem — ^because some 
of the areas where the evils of lack of co-ordination are most noticeable are 
already large ones. What are these evils ? Duplication of effort, the maintenance 
of barriers limiting the enjoyment by the public of sudi facilities as are provided, 
and neglect to provide services because one or all of the authorities concerned 
will not accept responsibility or is reluctant to make provision which can be 
shared by non-contributors. 

Examples of duplication abound. Of the towns visited 22 accommodated 
2 libraries (and in the country there are altogether 54 such cases) — ^the urban 
municipal library and the county library headquarters. Most of the counties 
have some collections, large or small, available either for those who call or for 
postal service ; most have some reference and bibliographical material — ^though 
seldom enough ; all maintain reserve stocks and the like. The urban library— 
possibly within a stone’s throw — does much the same. Those who do not live 
in the town may use the county library ; those who do may not. The better the 
two services, the greater the duplication of effort ; when, as is usual, one is muen 
better than the other, the more ironical the situation. If the two were to be 
amalgamated the people served by both authorities would benefit not only by 
increased facilities but by greater economy There is duplication of effort also 
when two or several libraries provide the same books though one or two copies 
would serve both or all, when two or more maintain large reserve stocks substan- 
tially comprising the same material, when the libraries of small or medium sized 
places attempt to provide services and material which are available (but for the 
barriers of local authority areas) near at hand. There is duplication when, in 
adjoining areas, service points are provided with regard specially to the residents 
in each area — and neglect when inadequate service points are established in 
boundary areas because the populations on either side do not alone justify them, 
though jointly they would. There is duplication when two or more staffs spend 
time on technical processes which could be done by one, or when expert and 
specialized personnel are only partly employed in their true capacity indepen- 
cfently by two or more authorities when they could serve both or all. 

Barriers abound. Despite the increase in co-operation, far too many people 
in less good areas find themselves so near and yet so fsLt where library facilities 
are concerned — ^people who live in badly served suburbs who cannot use the good 
libraries in the town where they shop, villagers who cannot visit the libraries in 
their market towns — and yes, townsfolk who wish theycould go to county branches 
on their outskirts. Until there is absolute equality of standards and equitable 
financial contribution these barriers, absurd and indrfensible, will remain — ^unless 
the boundary of the service unit is itself extended to embrace the whole natural 
service area. Finally, there are the sins of omission, the things which each 
authority does not do because for its own public alone it is not able economically 
to do it ; for example, the counties which neglect reference and information 
work, the small towns which do not do even as much as they should for local 
purposes b^use they rely upon a stronger neighbour. 

The outstanding impression of the library service gained throughout this 
survey is that it is b^y organized. 

This intermediate stage in the report — this pause between the present and 
the future— is an appropriate place at which to comment briefly upon the influence 
of the two bodies which have striven to improve and promote some sort of wider 
organization within the library service — the Library Association and the Carnegie 
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United Kingdom Trust. The former is by its CSiarter charged with the du^ of 
promoting the better admihistration of libraries. The latter, because one of the 
chief interests of its founder was the establishment of public libraries, has devoted 
much of its resources and much of the interest of its personnel to improving 
existing libraries and widening the field of library activity. They have been 
dominant influences. The services rendered by each are too well known and too 
vital to require recapitulation. The Library Association has made librarianship 
a profession and by doing so has given to most communities the advantages that 
follow from professional service; it has, by innumerable activities, large and 
small, stimulated interest, fostered development, created the spirit of service, 
collected and distributed information and acted as a focus for all librarians and 
all library authorities who sought to do their work better than they could have 
done it alone. The C.U.K.T. initiated and has fostered the extension of library 
services to non-urban areas, it has asserted the need for inter-library co-operation 
and helped to make this possible by establishing the N.C.L. and the Regional 
Bureaux, it has shown its appreciation of the need for trained personnel by 
assisting the London University Scliool, it has tried to stimulate better book 
provision by its extensive grants for book purchase ; it has used its influence 
wherever it could, though that was only too seldom, to induce the small unit to 
become part of a larger one. 

Both bodies have succeeded in that they have done much that they set out 
to do, and the world would be poorer had they not tried. Yet both have failed 
in that, in this report, one can find so much to condemn, so much to deplore. 

Both have been disinterested ; both have been progressive in mind, stubborn 
in purpose and secure in faith. Why have they not been more successful ? 

The answer is a simple one. In the terminology of modern politics — ^neither 
has been able to exercise sanctions The L.A. could only offer to its members 
the help, information and stimulus which they sought and from which they were 
ready and able to benefit. The C.U.K.T. could only offer assistance either to 
those who were ready to use it as a means of securing development or as a bribe 
to produce a more progressive attitude. 

This phrase regarding the C.U.K.T. demands amplification — ^not only because 
it might be taken, wrongly, to infer criticism of the Trust^s policy and the way it 
was implemented, but also because it has important implications regarding the 
future aspirations embodied in this report. I have made a detailed study of the 
grant activities of the Trust, both as regards the conditions upon which they were 
made and their ultimate effect upon the recipient libraries. T am concerned here 
chiefly with the scries of grants to urban libraries for book-purchase ; the grants 
to county libraries are another story and, if that story could not be told, neither 
could my long and critical account of county libraries have been written, for 
probably there would have been few county libraries about which to write. These 
grants were made primarily because the Trustees recognised — as I hope it is already 
clear that I myself reaffirm — ^that books are the essential element. Secondarily, 
they were used as a means of inducing improvement in other essential respects. 
Speaking with a fairly thorough knowledge of the facts I would state at the outset 
that the Trust made every effort within its power to ensure that its grants would 
lead to a genuine and permanent improvement of the libraries receiving them. 
As a preliminary, a librarian of undoubted abiUty and experience rendered a full 
report on the state of the library concerned. In this he made whatever general 
recommendations he thought fit — and these referees were certainly not tolerant 
of inadequacies but they were fully aUve to practicalities. After consideration 
of these reports the Trust offered its grants subject to the would-be recipients 
carrying out reforms regarded as essential by the referees — and none that I can 
find were either unreasonable or impracticable. If the authority agreed, the 
grant was allowed. If it did not — and I admire the way the Trust stuck to its 
guns — ^the grant was refused. And here are disclosed the two limitations of the 
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system. Some of the worst systems I have seen were those of authorities which 
refused to comply vnth the reasonable requests of the Trust ; the “ bribe ” was 
not big enough — ^though heaven knows a big bribe indeed would have been 
needed to break down the narrow-minded complacent insularity of some of those 
who would rather die than give up their petty independence, or employ a qualified 
librarian, or reduce their newsroom by four square prds to improve the lending 
department, or add £5 to their paltry book vote. Secondly, the Trust could only 
exercise its influence for the period of the grant — usually 3 years ; it could, for 
example, exact a promise that, during these three years expenditure would be 
maintained at an agreed level. Its only weapon was that if the authority did not, 
during this period, keep its promises, the rest of the grant could be withheld — 
and, more than once, it was withheld. It could not ask an authority to commit 
itself to maintaining improvement after this period ; it could only hope that 
it would. 

Therefore, when some of the recipient libraries were visited in this survey, 
it was especially interesting to note the effect of the grants after the passage of a 
few years. Of 26 such libraries, 7 are now definitely good of their class, 6 are 
moderately good, 7 are poor and 6 are bad. Take the bad 6 first : 

A appears to have been an unsatisfactory authority from the first. It hedged 
and evaded the conditions ; despite all efforts, two of them — open access and the 
provision of a card catalogue — ^have still not been carried out. Immediately 
the grant period expired, local expenditure was reduced to its pre-grant level, 
at which it still seems to remain. 

B received the grant on condition that it vrent into the county. It was a 
case of out of the frying pan into the fire ; ir is still a wretched little place. 

At C one of the conditions was that the librarian be paid a salary of £400 ; 
as soon as he retired the committee showed how they had profited by appointing 
a completely untrained man in his place. 

It was at first suggested that D should go into the county but the county 
refused, expressing itsefi’ unable then to undertake the responsibility. Later the 
matter was revived. The main condition was that the book vote should be 
maintained at a given figure, which is now much exceeded — but the barrier to 
efficient working in the form of an untrained librarian still remains, A minor 
condition was that a telephone be installed ; there is now a “ switchboard ” 
serving the whole building in the Librarian's office — such is progress I 

Both E and F are very poor small townships where no sustained progress was 
economically practicable. 

Of the “ poor ” libraries, G, no doubt stimulated by the grant, expanded its 
work and prestige sufficiently for it to gain new quarters, but it is now under- 
staffed and under-financed. 

At H the employment of temporary trained assistance was required in order 
to overhaul the very bad system. Undoubtedly the “ temporary ” did his work 
well, but only recently has a trained man been appointed permanently and mean- 
while the stock has degenerated again. 

I somehow seems to have evaded its obligations ; at least, if it had carried out 
the chief conditions, things in those respects have since become as bad as they were 
when the original report was made. 

The others are too small and too poor to exist effectively on their own 
resources. 

What of the successes ? One of the seven is a small town which was induced 
to merge its fortunes with those of a very good county ; it now enjoys an excellent 
little branch and a good headquarters service. Of the remainder there is no 
need to particularize for the two essential elements are common to all : they are 
big enough to make good independent units Judged by existing standards ; at 
all of them there was a good librarian who usea the grant as a stimulant to enable 
him to bring into being the first stage of his programme.. The grants helped him 
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to bleak the vicious ciide and to o£kr a demoosttatioa of what can be done with 
moderate tesootces. 

The morals are dear : (a) The Trust could not, by any grants, make a place 
capable of maintaining a good service if it too small or too poor. It could 
help to make it temporarily a little less bad — that was all. Giants could not bring 
stimulus because there was nothing to stimulate, (b) Grants were relatively 
usdess unless there was a burly good librarian there ready and glad to seize his 
chance and exploit it. Grants were invariably ineffective where the person in 
charge was ineffective and unsuitable, (r) The grants were only temporary. The 
conmtions upon which they were given were based upon the drcumstances at the 
time. If there was an adverse d^ge any improvement there might have been 
was quickly undone. If drcumstances improved, then the cor^tions which 
might have been tempered to the shorn lamb set standards lower than the 
authorities might later have adopted. Looking back — and it is easy to criticize 
after the event— one would say that better average results would have followed 
larger grants for a longer period given to fewer authorities on condition that they 
employed acceptable librarians. But that would inevitably have left the backward 
libraries in a worse condition, actually and relativdy, than now. 

The truth is that no system of grants can be anything better than patchwork 
unless it is purposively directed towards the construction of a nationally 
co-ordiiuted system of libraries. And, since backward authorities may resent 
being co-ordinated, any scheme will fail which is not backed by a measure of 
compulsion. 



PART III 


PROPOSALS FOR THE FUTURE 


Chapter XIV 

A SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 

We cannot pretend that the preceding chapters of this report present the 
whole case for fundamental changes and developments. Yet it is believed that 
sufficient has been presented to demonstrate both the shortcomings and the 
opportunities. Because the bias of the report has so far been critical it may have 
seemed to lay inadequate emphasis upon achievement. Nevertheless it should 
be appreciated that the proposals to be submitted are really born of the achieve- 
ments rather than of the failures. Because there are good libraries, and only 
because of this, we can judge both how useful a good library can be and how 
much the community loses when there is no good library. We can also estimate 
the further values that will follow an improvement in even the best, and we can 
also see that these have been limited by conditions beyond their present control. 
Thus our object is to help the good to be still more effective and to prevent the 
bad remaining bad. 

Before proceeding to outline our proposals let us remind ourselves of certain 
elements which are essential if the library service is to be developed satisfactorily. 

(1) There must be compkte coveragf throughout the kingdom. Residents in all 
parts of the country must be adeijuately served from suitable points from which 
they may obtain, directly and indirectly, all those facilities wmeh a good library 
service is capable of giving. The standard of service given at each point must 
be reasonably comparable throughout the country. There will always be places 
which are better than their neighbours and which show the way to more general 
future improvements. To this we cannot object since we do not desire that 
uniformity which would result in eventual stagnation and mediocrity. But we 
must insist that such variations are no more than will result from the healthy 
emulation of progressive elements, and that no reader shall be unduly prejudiced 
because of his place of residence or business. It must surely be generally accepted 
that everyone in this country, irrespective of local geography and irrespective of 
the wealth or poverty of himself or his local community, should have the right of 
access to a reasonable standard of library provision and all that a good library can 
contribute to a fuller, richer and more useful life. The present glaring disparities 
must be abolished. 

It may be some years before standards in backward areas are raised to the 
present level of the best, but it is the first duty of librarianship to see that tliey 
are raised. 

(2) There must be a proper relationship between demand and supply. Whatever 
the demands of the community may be, the library service must be orga^ed and 
provided to meet them. Whatever the library may be able to do in stimulating 
the intellectual and social life of the community, it must be aUve to its opportunities 
and eager to sei2e them. Both by its close attention day by day to the requirements 
of indmdual readers, and by a close study of the life of the people and of the 
nature of book supply, and by research and experiment in its own technique, the 
library must endeavour to discover and meet the need for books. 

(3) There must be a full appropriate supply of books at all stages in the projected 
network of libraries. This has already been discussed in detail. 

IIS 
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(4) Ubraries must be properly managed, A good library service cannot exist 
where there arc apathetic committees, incompetent chief officers or untrained 
ill-chosen staff. All library authorities must become aware of the true value of 
libraries. All governing bodies must be carefully chosen to include only those 
men and women who, having a proper appreciation of their great responsibilities, 
will seek to promote the well-being of the system under their control. Every 
chief librarian must be experienced, qualified, capable, impartial and keenly 
interested in his work. He must be supported by sufficient well-trained suitable 
assistants, whose conditions of service arc satisfactory and whose work is properly 
organized so that each individual may make his or her maximum contribution 
to the service. 

The proper staffing of libraries requires both the creation and utilization of 
personnel. We must be able to attract those who have the suitable educational 
background and personal qualities. We must give them the necessary pro- 
fessional training and full opportuntities for securing wide and varied experience. 
We must provide for the continuation of their general education and the develop- 
ment of the specializations, appropriate to their tastes and abilities, which will 
provide the profession with a broad catholic appreciation of the needs of readers 
and enable them to be met, and which will prevent librarianship from becoming 
a narrow self-centred occupation. And, having secured this personnel, we must 
use it for the common good and not let it be wasted and its abilities become 
stultified. 

We must have librarians who will regard the technicalities of their calling 
as a servant, not a master, and who will never allow them to obscure or dominate 
the fundamental objects of librarianship. 

We must see that means are not given undue importance to the detriment 
of the ends they should enable us to meet. We must endeavour to secure as much 
uniformity of method as is consistent with efficiency. Though we would 
encourage all constructive experiment and thought, we must do away with that 
multiplicity and variety of method which at present frequently cause unnecessary 
confusion to staff and public, militate against co-operation and, since there is 
frequently only one best way, often indicate inefficiency. 

(5) The library services of the country must be properly co-ordinated. This point 
is closely related to Coverage ”, but it goes further. It may be possible for a 
variety of unco-ordinated authorities to give readers an adequate service, but it is 
seldom possible for them to do this economically. Things which are not truly 
economical are seldom practicable or desirable. At present our library services 
are all provided in relation to the needs of the individual library authorities. 
Each erects its premises, provides its stock and arranges its management with an 
eye only to the residents within, and the conditions appertaining to, its own area. 

The result is much inappropriate misguided effort, much wasteftil duplication 
and overlapping, and a vast amount of ixiadequacy. On all hands we find 
authorities attempting unsuccessfully to do things which they are incapable of 
doing alone, whereas they could well share the task with others. We find rigid 
barriers where there should be a full interavailability of facilities. 

(6) We need some form of national central body which will guide, co-ordinate and 
encourage the development of local services. It will represent their interests in the 
national consideration of related fields of activity. We need this because co- 
ordination and co-operation must be planned on a basis wider than the outlook 
of the local authorities themselves. It may have to secure co-ordination and 
co-operation by concrete inducements, even by compulsion. We need it because 
we must pool our knowledge and our resources. We need it because there are 
many things which arc pervasive and general to the whole field and which could 
be done better once, for the benefit of all, than many times over for the benefit 
of each individual authority. Up to now there has been no adequate central 
body with these functioAs. The library service is probably alone in being without 
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the province of any ministerial department of the central government. It has 
suffered thereby and not in prestige alone. 

Much has been achieved in this direction by two bodies — ^the Library Associa- 
tion and the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. But without minimizing their 
work, it is obvious that it has been limited because neither has been able to 
exercise any “ sanctions ”, and neither has enjoyed equality of status with any 
government department, though both have maintained close and valuable contacts 
in government circles. 

(7) Nevertheless the library service must remain a local sertnce under the control and 
management of appropriate local bodies and not Erectly under the control of the central 
government. This assertion is not made because of any desire to maintain a status 
quo or to preserve a tradition. Neither is it made from any fear that the library 
service could be misused by a national government, as an instrmnent for biased 
propaganda, as has been done in Nazi Germany, because, on the one hand it is 
unlikely that such a government would arise, but, on the other hand, if it did, it 
could and would effectively set aside any machinery that existed to prevent such 
misuse. The assertion is made simply because library service is, by its very nature, 
not only local but individual. In so far as the library needs of a community vary 
according to local conditions, industrial, economic, historical, social and otherwise 
— ^and they do so vary to a very considerable extent — it is necessary that provision 
should be related to those needs and it is obvious that those needs preclude any 
uniformity of provision save such basic uniformities of standards and methods as 
we have already discussed. It is manifest that the best library service for Hert- 
fordshire would be different from the best for Hampstead, or Hamilton, and it is 
wise to believe that — again subject to genera’ conditions — ^the local authorities 
responsible for these areas are the people best able to assess those needs and 
appreciate those differences. No central authority could possibly do so. But, 
even more important, the service is an individual one. There is neither any 
possibility of standardizing the service nor any need to attempt to do so. The 
Post Office can standardize because a stamp or a telegram is the same all over the 
country. The BBC must standardize, or rather compromise, because there are 
limits to the number of programmes it can transmit. But every reader is a law 
unto himself. The more he can remain so the better. The great thing is to 
establish and maintain contact with him. This contact is the responsibility 
of the individual assistant who serves the reader at every point down to the 
smallest, for it should seldom or never be necessary for the reader to make direct 
contact with the central administration or his elected representatives. But the 
more flexible the machinery, the more prompt it can be in action; the more it can 
anticipate the reader’s needs rather than wait for them to be expressed, the better 
the service. Such flexibility and response should be easier to obtain under 
decentralization. 

There is, however, another and cogent reason why we prefer local to national 
control. It is that under local control we shall have a number of authorities and 
not one. One authority could easily become stagnant and complacent. With 
many, we should always have that variety of endeavour which would stimulate 
progress and induce emulation. The theory that the achievements of one 
authority can effectively spur others to emulate them has already beendiscounted. 
Nevertheless, the picture we had to present would indeed be a sorry one if the 
active authorities had been trammelled and held back by any suggestion from a 
higher authority that ** thus far shalt thou go and no farther ” until others have 
done likewise. It is one thing to say that we. cannot be content to wait for the 
unprogressive to see the unwisdom of their ways, and quite another to submit to 
government on the basis of any common denominator of achievement. We 
must fear “ common denominators ” like poison. 

As libraries are so definitely a local service, local inteerst in them must be 
maintained and be capable of effective action. As a general rule people are 
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interested in affairs in proportion to the degree of control they can exercise over 
them ; when this is slight, interest wanes because it cannot be translated into 
action. This is another important argument in favour of local control and is 
strengthened by its corollary — ^that, even were tliere considerable local interest 
under non-local control, the means of bringing proposals or objections to the 
notice of a national body would be so expensive of time, energy and even money 
that much of the interest would become sterile. 

The library service draws its inspiration from the use that is made of it. 
We must never forget this. The people who, now or in future, want books and 
all they represent — ^they are the men and women who determine what the library 
service can and should do. There can be no question whatever of any opposite 
process in which any body, national or local, tells people what they should want 
and can have. Yet the more remote the control from the user, the more likely 
is this fundamental principle to be overlooked. This leads to the last of these 
essentials ; 

(8) We must bring to bear upon all our considerations the widest possible vision. 
Especially must we beware of favouring projects which, though possibly of 
apparent temporary expediency, may serve ultimately to restrict development. 
We may feel that we know today what we want to do tomorrow ; we should be 
unwise if we were equally coxifident regarding the day following. Our task 
now is to achieve what is immediately attainable while at the same time seeking 
that our achievements will stimulate and prepare for higher attainment. We 
must not shut the door to the future. To this injunction there are two aspects — 
the negative proviso that we must not kill initiative or secure dead levels of 
uniformity, and the positive duty to set up, side by side with our immediate 
activities, machinery for research, experiment, thought and imagination which 
will prepare both the means and the ways of the present for the growing and 
changing task of the future. For we do know that our tasks will grow. The 
entire history of librarianship has shown that demand thrives upon supply. We 
are proposing now very materially to increase our supply. Therefore still further 
demands must follow — it is, indeed, in the national interest that they should. 
Moreover, there will be other much more potent influences at work — a spirit of 
reconstruction and a widespread demand for a better and fuller individual life 
for men of all creeds and classes. We are not now reaching a goal ; we are 
merely passing the third or fourth milestone on a very long journey. 

The immediate tasks consist of 

(a) creating, as the area for each independent local library service, a suitable 
local unit sufficiently large to facilitate co-ordination and to exisure efficiency and 
economy* ; 

(b) encouraging all areas, but especially those that are backward, to improve 
their services ; 

(c) removing, as far as possible, financial obstacles to their improvement ; 

(d) establislwg a central library department to stimulate and co-ordinate 
local effort throughout the kingdom; 

(e) providing proper facilities for training staff and inducements adequate 
to secure suitable personnel. 

The Suitable Service Unit 

It is clear that very few of the existing units of library service are satisfactory. 
What would constitute a satisfactory unit ? 

(i) It must embrace a normal natural congregstim of people and be well related to 
tbeir ways of living their normal comings and goings, their interests and their occupations. 

* By this we do not necessarily imply that the area for library service should or need be 
difierent from any such new area of local govenunent as may be introduced after the war. To 
this point we must return, but at the outset we would assert that it would be a great advantap 
if gmeral reforms were to produce areas suitable for library purposes as local government umts 
administered by new authorities with general powers. 
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There is no one common pattern of community life. Practically every area in 
the country provides its own aspect, dictated by economic, geographical and 
historical &ctors and fostered by habit, by means of communication and by the 
association of interests. Nevertheless there is a basic framework. However 
remote, infrequent or indirect the contact may be, it can be said that human life 
everywhere is focused upon a large town. This town serves many of the needs 
of its own inhabitants, and in varying degrees, some, if less, of the needs of those 
who live, not necessarily in its immediate vicinity, but at least nearer to it, thinking 
in terms of communication and habit rather thm in mileage, than to any other 
large town. There are undoubtedly many border-line areas ; these do not vitiate 
the argument that the whole country can reasonably be oriented round a number 
of more or less large towns. Some of these towns may not be large if judged by 
the standards of other areas, but that again does not alter the fact. 

Each large town has its suburbs, its satellite towns, its more thinly populated 
rural areas, its smaller sub-centres and their suburbs. The country can give 
things whiA the town cannot, and pice versa. This is no assessment of the virtues 
of town versus country. The wise individual seeks, if he is able, to enjoy the 
advantages of both. The fact remains that the large town, because it is a large 
town, can give services which cannot be obtained elsewhere and for which the 
individual is in the habit of going, and must go, to the town. This applies, in 
its degree, to the small town and the village. All types of area take their place 
in the hierarchy of community life. The countryman may — ^to take a homely 
example — ^be content to go to his wayside inn for his beer, his wife may get her 
everyday groceries from the village shops, if she wants a dress made she will go 
to the nearest small town, and if she wants something really special she will go to 
the large city. She can, within reason, have the services of the small and 
the large town brought to her by delivery but she loses thereby the facilities for 
and the pleasures of individual dioice. This she may have to be content to 
forgo and, in so far as she knows exactly what she wants, she is not the loser 
thereby. 

The same applies to a library service. The resident in the smallest place 
may find there a reasonable selection of ordinary books from which, if his tastes 
are not different from those of his neighbours, he may choose some that will give 
him pleasure and interest. If he has individual needs and knows what books 
he wants he can have these delivered. If he wants a wider selection he can go 
to the nearby town, even if small, and find there larger and more varied stocks 
from which to choose. If he needs to see, to compare or to work with a still wider 
range of material he must go to a town large enough to offer this fiicility. If he 
is engaged in specialized research he can only expect to find all his material in a 
really large dty library, and he will have to go there. 

The really important point is that he must not only have access to all these 
varied fedlities but that he must have them as a legalized right.* It is true that 
no matter where a man lives or to whom he pays rates he may, if he wishes and 
if he knows that he can do so, go to any reference library in the country. But 
if he does so the library authority providing that reference library is giving him 
service as an act of grace and to the provision of which he has not contributed. 
Equally he may, if he knows what he wants, often get it sent to him (at least in 
theory). But he has not necessarily access to those wider collections from which 
he can choose and in which he can gain his personal education in book use. 
Neither has he necessarily the services of the trained and expert staff that are or 
should be available at the larger centres of book provision. The present system 
may be satisfactory for those who do not particularly mind what they read and 
for those who know exactly what they want and where to get it and are able to 
do so — but it is far from adequate for the great majority of ordixiary intelligent 
book users. 

^ Conyetsely, it must be a legal obligation upon the library authority to provide them. 
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We have seen much — ^too much— of the present barriers. Apart from such 
inadequacies as he may have to suffer in his own service, we find the reader barred 
from using nearby libraries, even libraries in his own town, unless he pays special 
subscriptions, which, however small, are a denial of the freedom of library 
service. 

The existence of comparable standards of provision in neighbouring areas 
of a similar type, with facilities for the interavailability of services, may often 
remove many of the disadvantages. But even if the individual is served, what is 
the price ? It stands to reason that if this natural geographical community is 
served by several and not one authority there must be both a lack of co-ordination 
and duplication of effort which are wasteful and expensive. Who is to say where 
the function of one authority begins and that of another ends ? Who is to decide 
whether a desired service point near the boundary of two authorities shall be 
provided by one or the other ? Can we wonder if both or neither provide that 
distributing point ? How can the book stocks of the whole of that natural area 
be built up and utilized to the best common advantage ? 

If, therefore, an area affords natural elements of unity, indicating that service 
to that area should be made as a whole, we must agree that service for that area 
should be made not by several authorities but by one comprehensive authority. 
Furthermore we must recognize the essential unity of such a community. The 
residents in the suburbs may work in the centre and travel to and fro every day — 
and pice versa ; the children from the rural environs may go to school in the town. 
The prosperity of the town may depend upon the productive capacity of the 
surrounding area. 

Does not this apply to many other aspects of local government as well as to 
libraries ? Yes. Though we are here only concerned with libraries, it would 
certainly appear to an impartial observer that the best area for the library service 
should also prove the best area for most local government purposes. 

(2) Tie unit of library service must he large enough to comprise a student number 
of people, desirous of using libraries, to justify the provision within and by that area of the 
full normal range of book supply and related services, 

(3) The unit of library service must have sufficient funds at its disposal from its own 
local rates to provide a reasonable proportion of the cost of a service, adequate as regards book 
stocks, premises and staff for its own normal needs. This statement rather begs the 
question of grants from national funds which must be discussed later. The point 
is simply this : that, though we may decide that such government grants arc 
necessary, the locality must itself contribute a sufficient proportion to guarantee 
local interest and to justify such measure of local control as may be deemed 
desirable. 

(4) The unit of library service must be large enough to affora full useful occupation 
for the expert and specialiv^ed library personnel. Or we may put this point in a reverse 
way by saying that no unit should be so small that it cannot afford to employ 
and make full use of the services of those qualified people whom we know to be 
necessary in any efficient service. 

(5) The unit of library service must not be too lar^. It should not, for example, 
comprise more than one natural grouping of people around its large centre because 
to do so would be to destroy the values of the natural orientation and to create 
a unit which lacked the coherence which is its prime virtue.* Secondly, if we 
choose too large a unit we shall lose the values arising from local control and the 
desirable intimate contact between the individual and his local conditions and the 
library that serves him. Thirdly, if we choose too large a unit we shall have too 
few units covering the country and will lose the advantages of variety, substituting 
for one national control merely a sub-national regional control which will possess 
only its disadvantages. 

* Provided the natural area is large enough. Size is of paramount importance. All units 
of library (or local government) service should mU between an accepted minimum and maximum. 
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The Services to be given bt the LibKary Unit 

There are certain types of library service which can only be afforded on an 
economical basis by a very large unit — a larger unit than exists anywhere at 
present. Of these the outstanding is the large reference library with its truly 
comprehensive stock and special collections, expertly staffed and organixed not 
only for the use of the advanced specialists and research workers who can go 
there to work, but also as a clearing house for the advanced demands of libraries 
over a wide area. Such libraries already exist — e.g. at Glasgow, Birmingham 
and Manchester. They can and in fact do serve large areas of the country, though 
they draw no revenue from areas outside their official boundaries. These and 
others can not only be strengthened but their service to surrounding areas can be 
placed upon a proper basis which will greatly extend their sphere of influence. 
Of this more later. The immediate point is that we do not need many such 
services, regional in the wider sense of the word. We must not make the mistake 
of fixing the size of our library unit so large that it can include all types of service 
— ^this indeed is impossible as there are some national services. These wider 
provisions must be superimposed upon and related to the normal units which 
should not attempt to make them independently. Apart from such regional and 
national services, the normal unit should however be self-contained. It should 
be capable of meeting all but a very small proportion of the demands of its readers. 
Though they will inevitably vary in size, the units should none of them be 
relatively so ill-provided that the difference in standards of provision will seriously 
influence the nature or extent of the demands they will make upon regional and 
national units. 

At present co-operation is vitiated by the fact, already observed, that since 
local resources vary enormously so do the potential calls upon other systems — 
some ask little that is provided locally elsewhere, others ask much. With adequate 
and comparable local uiilts of service, calls for extra assistance would in all cases 
be limited almost entirely to things which no local unit normally provided. 

Therefore each unit will be largely self-sufficient. It must provide adequate 
stocks available throughout all the ramifications of its system. The unit might 
be likened to a tree with its trunk, branches, stems, and leaves, all part of a whole, 
all enjoying the same living stream of renewal. 

There should be in each a central direction and administration and a central 
book stock. At this focal point there should be the best reference department 
necessary for the needs of the area, a lending department at which a wide selection 
of material is available, and other appropriate departments. At the larger sub-focal 
points in the area there will be reference and lending departments, etc., appropriate 
to the needs of those who will use them more readily than or in preference to the 
centre. The same will apply to smaller places in descending degree until we reach 
the smallest of distributing points ; beyond these there will be suitable travelling 
library, postal and other services. Provision at all these points will be consonant 
with the need at each ; they will duplicate and overlap only so far as demands 
require. They will not compete with one another but will be complementary. 

At each type of service point the reader will find certain things provided ; 
others will be sent to him ; others he will have to go elsewhere to use. What 
shall be at each will be determined by a careful and constant assessment of demand, 
by the due necessity for efficient economy in the service as a whole, and by various 
local circumstances. There can be no hard-and-fast rule. The number and size 
of these points will be different in every system. What matters is that every 
point within a unit will be part of an organized whole, in relation to which every 
element will be developed. Stock, staff and all facilities will be common to the 
whole. Stock and staff will be readily interchangeable. This organized service 
can, of course, be achieved by existing authorities — and is indeed achieved in 
some places, save that it is confined to the one authority’s area. Unless the 
boundary includes the whole of the natural area the organization is truncated. 
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The Q)nstitution and Government of the Unit 

We are asking, therefore, for an area for library service which will not be 
the same as that of existing local authorities, save in exceptional cases. Is this a 
practicable ideal and, if so, how may it be adhieved ? 

The whole fabric of local government is today being subjected to criticism 
by all those who, interested perhaps in fields quite different from those now under 
consideration, desire a more efficient, realistic machinery for the performance of 
increasingly important functions. The defects of the present system are too well 
appreciated to require consideration here — ^the multiplicity of units, their over- 
lapping functions, their conflicting interests, the existence of far too many that 
are too small, the dangerous variations in wealth and efficiency, and so on. Most 
people agree that after the war steps will be taken to remove these defects. It is 
almost certain that these steps will include arrangements for amalgamation which 
will abolish the smaller authorities and consolidate the powers of the resulting 
larger bodies. There may perhaps be a general division of government between 
counties and county boroughs covering the whole country and having equality 
of status. This would be a relatively simple solution — though it is not my 
province to suggest that it would necessarily be the best.* 

Others are thinking in terms of “ regionalization ”, meaning thereby some 
sort of half-way house type of local government in which the national government 
decentralized some of its powers to a limited number of regional bodies who would 
in turn exercise some degree of control over the local authorities within each region. 
Those who advocate this system are perhaps unduly disposed to see a parallel 
between such a post-war scheme and the work of the Civil Defence Regional 
Commissioners, forgetting that this system is primarily a device for co-ordinating 
precautionary and remedial operations in wartime, a means by which the govern- 
ment departments provide liaison with local authorities, and machinery for the 
maintenance of government in the event of extreme emergency. A much clearer 
definition of the respective functions of regional and local authorities would be 
necessary if permanence were to be given to any regional organization. In any 
case it would be no more able than existing Ministries have been to overcome the 
difficulties inherent in local government as it is. Consequently, even with a 
regionalization some considerable reorganization in authority area and function 
would still be necessary. In so far as regionalization is authoritative, rather than 
advisory or co-ordinating, it would involve an extension of bureaucracy and a 
weakening of local democratic control which the nation might be very reluctant 
to accept. 

Another factor which must be considered is how far this new local govern- 
ment organization will become a matter of compromise between the differing 
claims of various services for their own functional needs or how far the system of 
ad hoc authorities will be encouraged or discouraged. This has been one of the 
main contentions of local government history — whether it is better to have a 
number of authorities operating over an area and each responsible for its own 
functions, or whether it is better to have only one authority for an area and 
delegate to it all the functions necessary in that area. At present we have a 
compromise. The undoubted advantages of area government are that financial 
support is simplified, that the expenditure of an area can be better limited to 
its means (though whether this is wisdom or necessity we would not argue), 
and that it enables closer contact by the electorate. Nevertheless the system h^ 
broken down in many respects ; some services have been given ad hoc authorities 
(generally representatives of the local authorities interested); some functions 

* It would certainly not be the best for the library service as it would inevitably prevent 
what we regard as an essential condition, i.e. that those who live in the smaller places shotud have 
the firll use of library resources of such a character and extent that they can only be maintained in 
large towns. In our opinion it is vital that the country districts and the small towns should be 
closely linked up with the^bigger urban elements ; they cannot stand alone or united merely with 
one another. 
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have been allotted to the larger and wealthier authorities and taken away from the 
smaller and less capable. This consideration suggests the belief that salvation 
may be sought by removing altogether from out the sphere of local government 
certain functions which demand a large area of operation, and making these 
national, and by fitting all the remainder into the Procrustean beds of enlarged 
local authorities which will exercise all local powers within their areas. It is 
reasonable to assume that as the ideal functional areas of no two services will be 
precisely coterminous there will be compromise, in arriving at which the demands 
of the more powerful interests will have most influence. 

Those who are concerned with the library service must therefore face these 
possible situations : 

(a) There may be changes in local government wliich will introduce areas 
which, while not necessarily ideal, are practicable library areas. 

(b) The new areas introduced may be unsatisfactory and unsuitable for library 
purposes. 

(c) There may be no large-scale reform of local government areas in general, 
at any rate for some years. Despite the prevalent optimistic assumption that 
there will be immediate reforms, it must be remembered that there is a strong 
feeling on the part of many local authorities and officials that, though they are 
willing to give up some of their independence in wartime, they hope and intend 
to reassume it after the war. If reform of the library service is contingent upon 
overcoming the opposition of inertia, vested interests, traditions and prejudices, 
how much greater is the task when the larger interests of local government as a 
whole are involved ? Unless, therefore, we are prepared to wait indefinitely, or 
perhaps to find our claims pushed into a ' ery secondary place in more general 
deliberations, we must ourselves formulate our requirements and devise a method 
for securing them which can, if accepted, be operated pron^ptly and regardless of 
what may or may not be done in the general field, but which can, if and when the 
new schemes come into being, be incorporated if they are sufficiently hospitable. 

The system which is described in the following pages is one which cofi/d be 
applied independently of other changes. It is described in detail, partly because 
thus we would make clear the kind of organization we believe to be necessary for 
the library ser\dce, partly because if general reforms are either lacking or prove 
unsuitable we may be compelled to seek this ad hoc system if we are to achieve our 
desires. Nevertheless we would insist that the best and simplest course is for us 
to lend our influence towards securing a general local government system for the 
future in which the unit of local government for all purposes will be something 
comparable with the proposed library unit. That is surely the ideal. Ad hoc 
authorities, joint committees, precepting and the like are,at best, means of achieving 
a purpose for which existing local authorities are not appropriate. Is there any 
inherent insurmountable obstacle preventing the creation of general local 
authorities which ml/ he appropriate ? We therefore ask our readers to keep this 
ideal before them when studying what follows. Let them not, for example, 
criticize us for advocating ad hoc authorities and their contingent elements. We 
do not advocate an ad hoc library authority save as an alternative to be adopted if 
suitable general local authorities are not instituted. 

Many possibilities have been considered and discarded. Let us keep before 
us clearly the primary needs. We require reform not only because existing areas 
are not suitable even with good progressive management, but also because there 
are far too many authorities which, apart from area problems, have failed through 
lack of interest or lack of ability to provide satisfactory libraries. It would be of 
some value to revise areas alone but even revision on the wholesale scale suggested 
above would only accomplish a part of what we seek. Local authorities have 
long enjoyed full powers to combine and co-operate but they have taken no genuine 
advantage of their powers. They have not wanted to do so; they have not been 
shown how advantageous it would be. 
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What we seek is a revision of library areas which will provide the layout in 
which progress and j^orm can best be applied. The unit is not an end but a 
means. This realization must help us to decide upon the best form of government. 

As we have no right to presuppose satisfactory ^neral revision of local 
government areas, the application of the scheme submitted is therefore in two 
stages, a brief period of powerful encouragement for reform on sound progressive 
lines followed, if necessary, by compulsion where action had not already been 
taken. 

In the first stage an appropriate government department would make 
substantial grants to local authorities on condition that they fulfilled certain 
conditions, one of which certainly would be the organization of the library service 
into suitable units of library service. The appropriate department would deter- 
mine the division of the whole country into suitable library areas (the boundaries 
being, necessarily, subject to consultation). The local authorities within each 
area would be told that if they agreed to combine their library services and 
administer them as a whole under a joint committee (and conform to other 
conditions), they will be entitled to grants. In order to prevent any recalcitrant 
authority or authorities from hindering development contrary to the wishes of its 
neighbours, the Appropriate Body should have power to make the operation of 
any unit scheme compulsory if the majority request it, or if, following an applica- 
tion from one or more authorities concerned, an enquiry discloses the desirability 
of such a scheme. Whether the scheme quickly found such acceptance that all 
authorities entered within a short period would depend upon the inducements 
offered and the success of the progressive schemes. If at the end of, say, five 
years all but a few authorities had subscribed to the scheme there would be a 
clear case for making its application nation-wide by compulsory methods. If 
there were then many non-participating authorities it would be evident that 
modifications in the light of experience were necessary. 

It is essential to adopt a scheme of division for the whole country as a 
preliminary step. Otherwise there would be grave risk that the first units to be 
formed might ^oose boundaries which militated against the proper development 
of the remaining areas. No haphazard process of “ pull devil, pull baker ” will 
produce a balanced national system. At the end of the next chapter we give a 
list of units, showing how each is constituted. The Appropriate Body should 
insist that all amalgamations conform with this, or a sin^ar, scheme, providing 
however that applications to vary it may be made but would only be granted after 
an enquiry had been held at which representatives of neighbouring units or parts 
of units would be heard. The units, once formed, need not be permanent and 
unchangeable. There must be machinery for the adjustment of boundaries 
when changes in the incidence of population or other causes make this 
desirable. 

There are those who adv ocate immediate and complete compulsion. The 
present writer does not support their ideas. Compulsion is contrary to the spirit 
of our national government and though in some instances it is applied, it is agreed 
that this is a last resort, to be adopted only when the public interest compels. We 
do not want to force authorities to provide good libraries ; we want to make it 
possible for them to do so, by helping them to set up the appropriate machinery 
and giving them the necessary financial assistance, encouragement, information 
and co-ordinating services. 

Reform must, moreover, be to some extent gradual. This does not mean 
that we should wait for it or face a protracted delay. Apart from any other 
consideration, we must seek to set our house in order as quickly as possible so 
that we may be able to play a proper part in the vital and difficult task of national 
reconstruction — and we cannot afford to wait until we find ourselves again in the 
dutches of a depression period if it should prove beyond the wisdom of our 
economists to avoid .^one. 
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country within five years ; within ten years they should have reached the stage 
when the progressive will be in achievement far ahead of our present ideals. 

But everything cannot be done at once. There must be time for the 
preparation of schemes for reorganiaation, for the selection and appointment of 
the chief officers and for the interim training of personnel. 

This programme is based upon recognition of the national predilection for 
development by easy natural stages. In fairness to those who advocate more 
rapid progress it must be noted tlmt when the war is over the circumstances and 
spirit of the country may well be such as to favour and require immediate and 
drastic reforms. If this should prove to be the case all that would be necessary 
would be the passing of an Act establishing what is herein referred to as the 
“ Appropriate Body ” and providing that one year after it becomes law the powers 
and duties, properties, rights and liabilities of all existing library authorities will 
be transferred to the new unit library authorities (to be described later). The new 
authorities would be specified in a schedule to the Act (as in the list now submitted) 
but any local authority would have the right to appeal within six montlis for 
inclusion in a different unit. The Appropriate Body would hear all interested 
parties and give the final and binding decision. Within nine months, but 
preferably earlier, the Committees of the new Authorities should be obliged to 
appoint their chief officers. We shall shortly discuss the nature of the Appropriate 
Body, but if this is to be part of a new Ministry it would seem probable that this 
more rapid form of reorganization would prove the more acceptable. 

The basis of relationship between the Appropriate Body and the unit 
authority should be the ** scheme ” system. Each of the units will consist of 
previously independent authorities in varying stages of development and efficiency. 
Some units will as a whole comprise relatively backward areas, others will consist 
of the best elements in present-day librarianship. The first tasks of one unit will 
not be the same as those of another — and first things must come first. 

The initial duty of the unit after its construction has been agreed and its 
chief officer appointed will be the preparation of a fully detailed scheme showing 
what it proposes to do within, say, each of the coming three years, with an estimate 
of the cost of carrying it through. If approved by the Appropriate Body it will 
become an agreed scheme binding upon both the authority and the Appropriate 
Body. 

The extent of control to be exercised by the Appropriate Body must be 
clearly defined. There must be no attempt on its part to nationalize the library 
service, or to dictate to any local authority regarding the details of administration, 
or to exercise any control over such matters as book selection. 

Its duties are clearly limited by its share in the financing of the unit. That 
is to say, it makes a grant to the authority — ^at the request of that authority — on 
condition that the authority does certain things which it has proposed to do of 
its own free will if the Appropriate Body gives the grant to make them possible. 
This does not mean that grants should be based upon the undertaking of specific 
projects ; on the contrary, we are recommending block grants based in general 
upon local expenditure, lie point is that the local authority might say : ** Relying 
upon our own resources we would have done so and so ; now that we have the 
benefit of this block grant we are prepared to do this and that.” The Appropriate 
Body, giving the grant with full knowledge and approval of the authority’s 
proposes, would be concerned only to see that they were in effect carried out. 
How this would be done is discussed later. This is not only a reasonable 
proposition ; it is a necessary safeguard, as public money is involved. 

The scheme would formulate such matters as the number and qualifications 
of staff to be employed, the amount to be expended on books, binding and the 
other main items of the budget, the number and nature of service points^ 
the methods of distribution, etc., and include proposals for the erection and 
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maintenance of new premises, and the reorganization and refitting or the closing of 
existing ones. 

Apart from the approval of schemes there ate only two other general matters 
which the Appropriate Body should dictate. In the first place, since it is manifest 
that a good service demands properly selected and appropriate staffing and since 
it is certain that the right personnel cannot be obtained unless they are offered 
proper rewards and inducements, the Appropriate Body will surely insist upon the 
payment of agreed national scales of salaries by all grant-earning authorities. 
Secondly, as the success of the new units will depend largely upon the personality 
and abilities of the officers placed in charge of each, the Appropriate Body, while 
not dictating the appointment of any individual, should have the duty of approving 
all chief appointments. To this important matter we shall return later but it may 
be stated categorically at this stage that though it would not always follow that 
the existing chief officer of the principal element incorporated in the new unit 
would be appointed its chief, he would frequently be the obvious choice. Never- 
theless our proposals provide dear and defimte dauses that no one shall be 
prejudiced financially ; on the contrary, if the proposals did not lead to individual 
and general improvement in status and salary they would fail in a most important 
respect. 


The Governing Body of the Unit 

As we are, for the purposes of discussion, assuming that the unit will be the 
voluntary amalgamation of a greater or smaller number of library areas, or parts 
of areas, at present independent, the obvious governing body is a joint committee 
consisting of representatives of the local authorities concerned. Subject to certain 
provisions this is both practicable and a course for which there are many satisfactory 
precedents. In this way a close and constant contact can be maintained with the 
local electorates ; discussion, at meetings of the local coundls, of reports submitted 
by their representatives will afford opportunity for local interest to be maintained 
and local opinions expressed. Furthermore, as it is natural and usual for local 
authorities to choose, as their representatives on joint bodies, men and women 
who are specially interested in and qualified for the work, the personnel should 
be of a type more appropriate than may always be found in a purely local 
committee. The joint committee would be a valuable means of inspiring a 
wider public spirit and of breaking down barriers ; this in itself should be of 
influence beyond the immediate sphere of the joint committee. 

The provisos are these : 

(a) That all authorities shall be represented. 

(i) That the representatives shall be able and willing to play a part in the 
scheme as a whole and not regard their functions as parochial. 

(r) For this reason all powers under the Libraries Acts should be delegated 
to the joint committee. Achievement would be seriously restricted if the repre- 
sentatives were merely delegates authorized only to carry out their instructions 
and obliged to seek authority for or confirmation of their actions. 

(d) This delegation of powers to the joint committee must include the power 
to apply for the authority’s contribution to the joint fund. This is not unreason- 
able because, when the initial schemes are under consideration, all local authorities 
will be made aware of the expenditure to which, in general terms, they are 
committed. Moreover, at any rate during the first years, it is possible that local 
authorities will not be required to raise more from local rates than they do now, 
though they will enjoy immeasurably greater benefits. 

(e) The constitution of a joint committee must be such that it does not 
effect a virtual taking over of the smaller authorities into a larger scheme controlled 
by the one largest authority. It may well be that the new unit comprises one 
authority which embraces a majority of the population ; without proper safeguards 
this authority could easily usurp the privileges of the others. This must and can 
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be avoided by a suitable clause in the constitution providing that no one authority 
shall have a majority thereon. There may, of course, be cases where such a 
proviso would be unjust to the large authority but this contingency could be met 
perhaps by consent, and partly perhaps by co-optation. As a general principle, 
joint committees should include a proportion of representatives of other bodies 
interested in culture — such for example as local universities or important non- 
public libraries within the area. This would foster that co-operation between 
public and non-public libraries which is so desirable. 

Subject to adjustments necessary to afford the last-named safeguard, the 
joint committee may well be constituted on a population basis. For example, 
each component authority might send one representative regardless of size plus 
an additional representative for every 40,000 of population. 

In some units this may produce a large committee. In such cases an executive 
committee can be appointed to carry out the duties of management. 

The Financing of the Unit 

As there are already a few local authorities which are providing, entirely 
from local rates, quite satisfactory library services and which will probably be 
willing and able to develop them still further, it may be asked why it is thought 
necessary to seek grants from national funds. Why should not other authorities 
do likewise ? The question is one which must be answered. 

The first part of the answer is that so many have w/ done so. We have 
already considered the reasons — financial inability, lack of appreciation of the 
worth of the service, unsuitability of area, absence of the driving inspiration of 
suitable personnel. The second part of the answer, however, is that a good 
public library is as much a national asset as a good public health service or a good 
educational system. It is, in fact, an extension of the latter since it makes available 
the material which is necessary if people are to be able in after-school life to utilize 
the techniques of learning that they have acquired in school — ^where they can 
acquire little more. Without it expenditure upon education may become relatively 
unproductive. The State has an obligation to see that the material for a full 
intellectual life shall be universally available. Up to now it has farmed out its 
responsibilities. Perhaps because it has recognized the local aspects of the library 
service it has neglected its national values, and failed to appreciate that wherever 
the local authority was neglecting its duty it was not only the local community 
that suffered but also the whole State, since the health and well-being of the whole 
consists of that of its component members. The fact that a just measure of local 
control and a necessary relationship of nation-wide services to local conditions can 
be combined with some degree of national responsibility has already been demon- 
strated in the case of the services we have just cited. That a similar basis is 
justifiable and desirable for the library service is our basic argument for grants. 

Nevertheless, the first part of the answer suggests how the grant system should 
operate — as a compensation for poor standards of local wealth, as an inducement 
to better service, as a means of forging better service areas and as an advocate of 
better personnel. 

Each of these points has its own implications. As regards poverty — ^it has 
already been demonstrated that there are authorities which cannot be expected 
to provide for library service as much per head as others — ^because the rate product 
per head is comparatively low. In such areas there is an obvious case for assist- 
ance. A district should not be compelled to bear the cross of its own poverty. 
We have the strongest possible case for asking for government assistance for suc^ 
areas. Do we then suggest that grants should be based upon local inability to 
spend ? The idea has its attractions until we realize that if a poor area is unable to 
provide good libraries it is equally unable to provide all other local services of a 
satisfactory character. The Board of Education recognizes this when approving 
grants for elementary education and makes provision, to a limited extent, to 
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compensate for local inability to pay. There are other tentative efforts to equaliae 
the burden. They are, however, only palliatives. The effective solution will be 
found in a thorough scheme either of rate equalisation or of national rating, 
together with a genuine standardisation in systems of valuation and assessment. 
These are problems beyond the scope of this report. When they are answered 
the need for grants for library purposes based on local poverty would disappear. 
Until then is it wise to introduce yet another form of temporkation ? We think 
not. This view is strengthened by two further considerations — ^firstly, that the 
relative position of local authorities is partly real because it arises from genuine 
local poverty, partly fictitious when it is due to different methods of assessment ; 
this being so it would be difficult to arrive at a system of differential grants which 
would be genuinely fair. Secondly, as poverty has made the poor districts 
relatively backward (with certain exceptions) it is probable that, since improvement 
must be gradual, the operation of a flat grant system would be adequate to meet 
the situation until such time as the inevitable general reforms are secured. 

For this reason — ^and also very strongly because any other system would 
penalke and discourage those authorities which have already been alive to their 
responsibilities — ^we are in favour of a grant which is based upon local expenditure. 

But because we want the grants to act as a stimulus to backward authorities 
we must take steps to ensure that no authority can use the grants as an excuse for 
reducing its local expenditure to such a point that with grant-aid its service remains 
no better than it was without it. The ** scheme ” system will of course to a large 
extent prevent this if it is effectively applied ; but it is an inherent part of the 
proposals that there should be progress and the increase in expenditure necessary 
to ensure it. 

Lastly it is recognked that the co-ordination of the new units will involve 
expenditure, at first, on the programme of reorganisation and, later, on maintaining 
services capable of meeting the greater demands that will arise. Also, as the 
personnel are at present mmifestly paid less than will be necessary to attract and 
retain staff of the right quality, salary bills will surely be higher. Grants must, 
therefore, be sufficiently generous to meet increased costs and to afford 
inducements. 

It is therefore suggested that the scale of government grants should be that 
at present applying to the most nearly appropriate service — ^higher education* — 
that is to say, a grant equivalent to 50 per cent of total authorized expenditure. 
There should, however, be the proviso that this grant shall not reduce an 
authority’s expenditure from local funds below 75 per cent of its expenditure 
during a ** standard year ” (which should be 1938-9). 

This means that (assuming grants are available under the scheme system) 
if anv authority raises from local funds 75 per cent of its expenditure during the 
standard year it is able to receive in grants an equivalent amount, making its total 
expenditure 150 per cent of that of the standard year. If it does not desire or it 
is not necessary or expedient to spend as much as 150 per cent of the standard 
year’s expenditure, grants could be made of whatever sum is needed additional to 
75 per cent and up to 150 per cent. E.g. if 120 per cent is needed the local 
authorities would contribute 75 per cent and the grant 45 per cent. In such cases 
the expenditure from grants would not, of course, equal local expenditure. If, as 
would be extremely uridkely, the local authority docs not expend 75 per cent of 
the standard year’s expenditure, no grant at all would be forthcoming. 

If, on the other hand, a local authority is so keen on development that it 
maintains its standard year rates — and if circumstances justify the expenditure — 
the total amount available will be 200 per cent of the standard year’s expenditure. 

* This assumes the continuance of the present system of education grants. If it were 
changed — ^hlock general ** weighted Exchequer grants ’’ being increased propordonately as a 

substitute — ^then we should seek the same system for libraries and ask for the same safe^arda 
for the maintenance df eAciency. 
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However, though inflation has so fiir been evaded, since we must face the 
possibility of a serious variation in the value of the pound, we must stipulate that 
the es^>mditure of the standard year shall be adjusted in accordance with the 
purchasing power of the pound sterling then prevailing according to official 
computation. 

The standard year expenditure of the new unit will necessarily be the aggregate 
expenditure of the areas incorporated therein (or, if part only of any area is in- 
corporated in one unit, of a proportion, based upon population, of its total 
expenditure). This may prove disadvantageous to the more progressive units 
because, as their gross expenditure per head was higher, a given expenditure may 
with them be only part grant-earning, whereas in a less developed unit an 
equivalent ptr capita expenditure may earn full grant, but it is difficult to see how 
this can be avoided. In any case a higher ratio of grant is clearly more necessary 
in the backward areas with more leeway to make up. 

We must still detetmme how, when the total budget for the unit is decided 
— and when it is known how much, allowing for the grant due, must be raised 
locally — ^its local incidence shall be determined. The rateable value per head for 
the authorities will, unless there are drastic reforms, still remain as varied as local 
conditions and the absence of equalixation projects determine. We have three 
alternatives : (a) to divide the total expenditure by the total population served, 
arrive at a per capita figure of expenditure and ask each authority to raise a rate 
sufficient to provide that amount, {h) to levy a rate throughout the unit which will, 
in total, produce the required amount, or {c) give the unit power to precept 

The first method would in reality aggravate the situation arising from local 
** inability ** as the component with the lowest rateable value per head would 
have to raise the highest rate. Thus it is un&ir and impracticable and must be 
dismissed. For the second method it can at least be said that the contribution 
required from each constituent authority is based upon its ability to contribute 
and that the more fortunate are helping the less. But there are two objections. 
Firstly, it would be a most complicated system to apply. Secondly, it would 
ignore the fact that, at least in the early years, the service afforded by the unit 
would not be precisely equal throughout the unit. For example, it may be some 
time before a component is given the premises necessary for a full service and 
meanwhile it would be paying the same rate as components which were well 
served. 

We feel, therefore, that the precepting system is undoubtedly the best. For 
this there are precedents — e.g. the Catdxment Boards. Under the precepting 
system the unit, having determined its total budget, decides what actual sum it 
shall ask each component to contribute. This sum will be fixed having regard to 
all germane &ctors — ^population, rateable value, services to be enjoyed, and the 
like. The system is at once the simplest and the fairest. Any component can 
of course appeal, if it wishes, to the Appropriate Body. 

The Operation of the Unit 

Let us consider the various stages involved in the formation and operation 
of a library unit. 

(i) The Appropriate Body having formulated the general conditions upon 
which grants will be made, local authorities within a proposed unit area are asked 
to consider the proposals. 

(a) When the authority or authorities comprising a majority of the population 
concerned decide in favour of forming a unit, the Appropriate Body shall serve 
notice upon any authorities in the new area which have not yet agreed, itiforming 
them that the scheme will come into operation on a given diatc and that they wiB 
be compulsorily included therein. They will have the right to appeal to an 
appropriate tribunal set up for this purpose. There might be good grounds for 
objection on the part of an authority— e.g. it might feel that it should form part 
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of another unit, or it may in special respects wish for assurances that the schemes 
will safeguard its own peculiar interests. Everything reasonable must be done 
to hear and meet the legitimate requests of all authorities involved, though any 
attempt to obstruct a scheme which will be for the general benefit of the unit 
area must be resisted. Consequently if any authority (or authorities), even if it 
does not comprise a majority of the population concerned, makes application to 
the Appropriate Body claiming that a unit scheme would be beneficial to the area 
as a whole, the Appropriate Body shall hold an enquiry and if its decision is in 
favour of a scheme it shall follow the procedure indicated above. 

(3) A joint authorities’ committee (perhaps on a temporary basis pending 
the adoption of a permanent constitution) of representatives should be appointed 
and meet. There should also be formed a joint committee of the chief librarians 
of the existing library authorities who would elect representatives to sit with and 
advise the joint authorities’ committee. 

An officer of the Appropriate Body should attend initial meetings of these 
committees to explain the proposals and answer questions raised. 

(4) The joint authorities’ committee may if it thinks fit (and provided the 
resolution to this effect is agreed by a clear two-thirds of the authorities concerned) 
nominate as chief librarian of the unit one of the chief officers then in the employ 
of one of the associated authorities (this officer to be paid a salary approved by the 
Appropriate Body). If this nominee is acceptable to the Appropriate Body he 
should be appointed and take over his duties forthwith. If he is not acceptable 
(or if the joint authorities’ committee does not wish to make a nomination) the 
position shall be thrown open by public advertisement, when the joint authorities’ 
committee shall make a selection of names in order of their preference. The 
Appropriate Body shall normally approve the appointment of one of these. All 
later appointments (after the initial appointment for a unit) shall be after public 
advertisement. 

(5) The Chief Librarian thus appointed shall act as the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Joint Authorities’ Committee to which only shall he be responsible. 

To facilitate the smooth operation of the unification process, however, as 
this will need close knowledge of the conditions pertaixiing in each previously 
independent area, the Chief Librarians of all previously independent library services 
in the unit area shall form a Consultative Committee. The primary function of 
this Consultative Committee shall be to assist the Chief Librarian of the unit but 
it shall have the right to submit memoranda for the direct consideration of the 
Joint Authorities’ Committee if it thinks fit. Such Consultative Committees 
should cease to function at the end of the first year following the adoption of a 
unit scheme. 

(6) The Joint Authorities’ Committee shall consider schemes for the unifica- 
tion of the unit service. 

Inter alia these schemes must include proposals (which must be submitted 
for the approval of the Appropriate Body within a stipulated period) for the 
allocation and grading of all existing staff. The grading scheme shall provide 
that, irrespective of the duties he may be called upon to perform, no member 
of the existing permanent staff shall be paid less than he would be receiving in 
his then capacity as a servant of a previously independent authority and that 
he shall receive no less increments than those to which he was previously 
entitled. 

Furthermore no permanent member of the staff of any authority shall be 
"discharged excepting on such grounds as would have been considered just and 
reasommle had he still been the employee of his previous authority, e.g. 
dishonesty, gross incompetence, etc. 

Pending the adoption of the new grading scheme every existing member of 
the staff shadl continue to receive the rate of pay and any automatic increments 
•to which he was previously entitled. 
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(7) The Joint Authorities^ G>mixiittee shall submit three-year schemes 
(within a given period) together with revised estimates for the current year, and 
provisional estimates for the two successive years. Until such schemes are 
approved, each authority shall provide to the common fund the unexpended 
balance of the current year’s estimates. Pending the approval of the schemes 
and estimates the Appropriate Body may, however, if necessary, make an interim 
grant to the unit to enable it to carry out its duties. 

(8) Each local authority shall take such action as is necessary to transfer to 
the Joint Committee all its properties, assets, powers and liabilities as a library 
author!^. (The new Libraries Act must make this possible and provide clauses 
to facilitate the transfer, and must also give the Joint Committee the statutory 
right to own property and incur liabilities within the scope of the Act.) 

(9) Schemes shall provide inter alia (tf) for the revision and co-ordination of 
all book stocks within the unit ; 

(^) that all residents, students and employees within the unit area shall have 
full use of all the services provided within the area, with interavailability of 
tickets, and steps should be taken to make residents aware of these facilities. 

The course of development in each unit will necessarily be different, according, 
for example, to the degree of uniformity of standards and methods already existing. 
Progress must be gradual, and the first steps will as a rule be directed to strengthen- 
ing backward districts and building up a unified system. Care must be taken not 
to interfere with the public service during this period of reorganization. 
Generally speaking we must provide for additional staff, at first to enable the 
reorganization to take place, and later to maintain the further services which will 
then be available. This is itself one cogent reason why reform should be embarked 
upon as soon as possible after the war and before the considerable body of 
temporary staff, which has gained useful experience, is dissipated. Most of those 
temporary assistants who have proved suitable, and who have the necessary 
educational background, will be capable of absorption into the post-war systems. 
Arrangements must therefore be made for their professional education. 

The Work of the AppROPRiAra Body 

In the next section we shall discuss the nature of the Appropriate Body. 
First let us consider further its functions, of which we have already seen 
something. 

The Appropriate Body will be a Government department charged with 
responsibility to Parliament for the promotion and maintenance of a nation-wide, 
but on the whole (i.e, apart from certain ** national ” services — see later) locally 
governed, library service. 

Its duties will be 

{d) to assist local authorities in carrying out their duties as library authorities 
by providing advice and information; 

(if) to collect information, conduct enquiries and issue reports on the general 
progress of librarianship and on special aspects thereof ; 

(e) to consider schemes for the development of such co-ordinated systems 
of local library provision as seem most likely to promote the interests of library 
users, and to make grants to local authorities for this purpose ; 

(d) to maintain the necessary machinery, including inspection, to ensure 
that such grants are properly and usefully expended and to investigate and consider 
all proposals in connection with which it is suggested that su& grants should 
be made; 

(e) to formulate certain minimum standards of library service, especially in 
relation to book supply, the availability of the service and the qualifications and 
salaries of persons employed in library work ; to promote the adoption of such 
standards and to regard the attainment of such standards as an essential element 
in the giving of grants ; 
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(/) to examine and approve plans of projected library buildings and to 
sanction loans for their erection and for such other purposes as may be authorised ; 

(g) to consider and promote such services as are appropriate not to the 
individual library unit but to libraries and other institutions and organisations 
capable of serving either larger regions or the nation as a whole, such being 
regional reference libraries, the National Central Library and projects for national 
cataloguing and bibliography. 

To conduct its many and important duties the Appropriate Body must employ 
a staff adequate, competent and of such a nature as will enjoy the confidence of 
local authorities and of the library profession. It should comprise two elements : 
(a) men experienced in the work of national government, i.e. civil servants of 
ability and interests appropriate for this work, and (b) men experienced in the 
administration of public library services. Of the two principal officers of the 
Appropriate Body one should be a professional public librarian and the other a 
senior civil servant. These would be assisted by deputies and the necessary 
secretariat and financial and legal officers. To carry out the “ field work ” of 
consultation with local authorities, investigation, examination of “ schemes 
and such inspection as is necessary to see that these are implemented, there should 
be some four to six Regional (or Divisional) Officers, acting under the Principals. 
These Regional Officers must all be £nen with considerable experience of public 
library work, gained during their previous employment as chief officers of 
progressive library authorities. This is regarded as essential ; no other persons, 
whatever their personal abilities, could hope to secure the confidence of the 
profession. 


The Nature of the Appropriate Body 

The success of these proposals will surely depend largely upon the under- 
standing and enthusiasm of the Appropriate Body and of the extent to which it 
is acceptable to local authorities and to the library profession. We may safely 
assume the first ; the second point, though to some degree intangible, is of very 
real importance. The public library movement has enjoyed independence from 
its outset. It has — ^with all its shortcomings — ^preserved its integrity and 
individuality. There has been hardly any government control ; authorities have 
retained a purely local outlook only slightly modified by regional schemes ; 
alliances with other local activities, such as museums and art galleries, have been, 
on the whole, local and not general ; the subordination, in whatever degree, of 
county libraries to education has not proved an altogether happy state. libraries 
may have suffered from their aloofness. The fact remains that they have been, 
and will want to remain, a separate and distinct element. Indeed this is right and 
proper, since the nature of library provision is such that it can operate best as a 
firmly established service with its own peculiar functions which, though related 
to the functions of most other local activities, are a part of none. We must, 
therefore, not only accept but welcome and promote this independence. 

For this reason when we come to consider what government department 
should become the Appropriate Body for libraries we find a powerful and 
justifiable body of opinion firmly opposed to any control which may subordinate 
librarianship to any other interests and so limit its sphere or destroy its true 
values. Any proposal for an Appropriate Body must, if it is to be either sound 
or acceptable, offer full safeguards that the integrity of librarianship will be 
unassailed. 

Nevertheless can we seriously suggest that a new Ministry of Libraries can 
be appointed solely for this purpose? The libraries of the whole country 
represent a very important element in our national life ; the grants we envisage 
will amount to a considerable total. There is ample work for a Ministry. This 
is granted, but is Parliament likely to be willing to create such a Ministry ? If 
it md would not its functions, important though diey may be, nevertheless become 
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50 much less in apmrent influence than those of other Ministries that the Ministry 
of Libraries woifld soon come to occupy a subordinate position and so carry the 
resultant disadvantages ? These objections may be umounded. Undoubtedly 
vrc would wish that they were, for we should surely regard a Ministry of Libraries 
fls the simplest and most ac^table solution. So we must consider the alterna- 
tives, whidi are three — ^that library matters should come within the scope of (a) the 
Joint Advisory Board suggested a few years ago, (b) a new Ministry to be created 
with new functions in which libraries would be included, or (c) the Board of 
Education. 

When, at the Margate Conference of 1936, the Library Association expressed 
the opinion that there should be some form of government grant for special 
purposes and for the assistance of impoverished areas, the appointment of a Joint 
Advisory Board was recommended. This Board, wliich would comprise repre- 
-sentatives of the associations of local authorities, the library profession and similar 
interested parties, was to function much on the lines of the University Grants 
Committee, its grants being made from a direct Treasury allocation. For the 
more limited purposes then under consideration it is probable that this would 
have proved reasonable and adequate machinery. We cannot feel that it would 
meet satisfactorily the wider and more permanent requirements of the present 
proposals. It is indeed doubtful whether the government would delegate such 
important powers to a non-government body. Neither would the J.A.B. enjoy 
a standing comparable with that of a fuD government department. 

The second suggestion is more attractive. This nation has so far existed 
without a government department responsible for the many activities which may 
be embraced in a wide interpretation of the words “ fine arts ” — music, drama, 
graphic and plastic art, museums, architecture, the recreational arts, the BBC, 
and so on. Certain aspects have been watched over by the Board of Education, 
the Ministry of Health, the Treasury and other departments, but this oversight 
has been neither comprehensive nor completely satisfactory. 

Conditions after the war will probably emphasixe the need for such a new 
Ministry. It has been long apparent that without government support and en- 
couragement many of the most valuable elements in the cultural life of the nation 
are in danger. Even if we recogxiize the contribution to general well-being of 
the patronage system which before the war has helped the arts, even if we agree 
that this system is desirable, it is not likely that it can be operated effectively after 
the war, and it is doubtful if it will be consonant with the post-war spirit. 

Here, it is believed, is the alliance we should seek. Libraries are by no 
means absorbed in culture ” in the limited sense of the word, but they are more 
nearly related to the work of such a Ministry than to that of any at present existing. 
Moreover, as we should be allied to a new Ministry, with its machinery and scope 
as yet to be defined, there should be no grounds for fear that libraries would either 
be subordinated to other functions or lifted by traditions and ideals appropriate 
to other duties. In addition, it is clear that if all those concerned with libraries 
were to express their desire to be placed within the sphere of such a Ministry, we 
should be adding a powerful argument for its establishment. Library matters 
would of course come within the purview of a special libraries department of the 
Ministry. 

In my opinion we shall, therefore, serve our interests best if we investigate 
the possibilities of such a Ministry being established and if we accordingly make 
contact and collaborate with those who also desire it. 

Failing the creation of a new Ministry is there any sound reason why tjic 
Government should not be asked to establish a Libraries Department of the 
Board of Education ? Although the Board is chiefly concerned with the educa- 
tion of children and young people, its efforts in the field of adult education have 
been fruitful and progressive. The library has a different task from that of the 
educationist in that, on the one hand, it covers a much wider field and, on the 
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other, it is concerned largely with the individml reader whereas most educatiomJ 
activities operate by means of classes and courses. Nevertheless both educationist 
and librarian are serving the same type of human need — ^both are fostering the use 
of the individual intelligence as an element in social, civic, economic and personal 
development. Essentially it is the duty of the educationist to instil the method 
and implant the desire, and the purpose of the librarian to provide the material 
and continue the work of the educationist into everyday life and post-school 
periods. They have two complementary parts of the same task to perform. 

Any reluctance there may be to seeking a closer alliance must be grounded 
upon fear that librarianship may become subordinated to formal education and 
fear that sufficient heed would not be paid to the views of the professional librarian 
and the library authority. Undoubtedly if there is any alliance we want to be 
full partners, completely responsible for our own sphere while maintaining friendly 
co-operation with our colleagues. 

Unless the legitimate claims of librarianship for full freedom of independent 
development — ^and especially for the complete local independence of library 
committees — are properly appreciated and preserved, alliance with the Board of 
Education could well prove stultifying and retrograde. Have we, however, any 
reason to suppose that these claims would not be recognized ? Is not sudh an 
assumption both unreasonable and unjust ? Library ai^rs could be conducted 
by a distinct department of the Board set up for that purpose, contacts with 
existing departments being only such as to bring library work within the general 
framework of the Board, whi^ would gain added responsibilities and prestige 
and would in turn give to libraries the benefit of its experience and powers. 

On the whole, therefore, though we prefer, for reasons stated, that libraries 
should come within the purview of a Libraries Department of a new Ministry of 
Fine Arts and Libraries (or some such title) we are happy to believe that a Libraries 
Department of the Board of Education would provide most effective machinery 
for the development we so much desire. 

It must be abundantly clear to all who have read thus far that I am most 
definitely convinced that librarianship must retain its independence and identity. 
I have met no one who disagrees with me. It is a cardinal point. We must 
maintain that attitude. Nevertheless I appeal to all, when considering this vital 
question of the nature of the Appropriate Body, to remember that this is no mere 
simple choice between accepting an alliance — ^with either the Board of Education 
or a new Ministry — or staying as we are. The choice we must make is whether 
we will give or deny librarianship its future. Such being the situation, we cannot 
allow any form of prejudice to influence our decision. 
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THE UNIT SYSTEM DESCRIBED 

Since it is so important that readers of this report should have a clear idea 
of what is meant by the proposed library imit system, a more detailed picture, 
even if it involves some repetition, may be forgiven. 

There are many different kinds of library, large and small and serving different 
types of population and varying purposes. The idea of the unit system is to 
take all those which are serving a natural area and first, while doing nothing to 
destroy their legitimate individuality, to weld them into one co-ordinated whole 
and then to develop their scope, and perhaps increase their number, so that they 
may give the public the best possible library service. Each unit will conform to 
the essential conditions already considered, i.e. it will be a big enough system to 
be efficient and economical, it will serve a large enough population to justify a 
full general service as regards stock and staff and it will have sufficient resources 
for this to be possible. 

Let us consider these units further, both externally (as regards their 
composition) and internally (as regards the kinds of service points they will 
embrace). 

We have so divided the country that it falls, completely, within 93 library 
units. These will, if the scheme is adopted, take the place of the 604 existing 
library services. The number, determined only by the process of discovering 
the best natural areas,* ih sufficiently large to maintain variety, as well as to give 
adequate local control and contacts. Only three boundaries (the Welsh and 
Scottish borders and the boundaries of the County of London) have been regarded 
as sacrosanct because of the administrative difficulties that would arise if we 
sought to depart from them. Elsewhere, so as to reduce complications to a 
minimum, we have respected existing boundaries where there was no very good 
reason to do otherwise. Thus the simplest units consist of a geographical county 
and all the towns and country within it. There are many districts, especially 
those of a rural character, where it is not seriously material to which of two or 
more units they belong, and in such instances the county boundary has been 
maintained. We must remember, throughout this description, that we assume 
complete interavailability throughout the entire country and hope for reasonable 
parity. Thus, the village or small town resident being free to go where he likes, 
these border lines are not of great significance. Elsewhere, however, it has been 
essential to overcome the hindrances imposed by more or less artificial boundaries. 
For example, take a natural area, pivoting from a main town and spreading, 
maybe, along a wide valley, through which the roads and railways run so as to 
knit together the places served. If this area happens to pass over from one 
county to another, then we have not hesitated to ignore the old administrative 
barriers. Even here, however, we have with few exceptions been able, 
more or less well, to retain existing internal areas such as rural or urban districts. 
We have, in brief, done as little amputation as possible, though much was 
necessary. 

Some of the units still serve a population smaller than we would regard as 
an ideal number, but we could not make them bigger without introducing artificial 

* In the preliminary stages we found a small number of good natural units which, when 
we came to escalate their requirements for minimum staffina and adequate service generally, 
were found to be too small and had to be amalgamated with others. Such cases were 
Herefordshire, North-West Wales, Westmorland and Dumfries-Wigtown-Kirkcudbright. 
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tdationships. Conversely, some of the units are larger than we would wish. 
We have mdeed felt compelled to break down a few larger, densely populated 
areas whidi otherwise would have been too large and unwieldy. Here we may 
have had to sacrifice some of the theoretical virtues of the ideal whole natural 
area but nevertheless the resultant units have as much affinity, as parts of the wider 
area, as it has been possible to secure. 

The aim has been to base each unit upon a single large town. Sometimes 
this has not been possible as no large town existed in the workable area ; in such 
a case the best appropriate service must be built up on the smaller town selected 
as pivot. Occasionally we have been obliged to unite two or three large towns 
because the only alternative would have been to split a district into elements 
each too small to be satisfactory. 

Some of the units in the thickly populated areas are almost, if not wholly, 
urban in character. Generally, however, we have succeeded in bringing within 
each unit a section of the differing types — ^rural, small town, suburban and urban. 
This follows a deliberate policy dictated by several power&l reasons — above all 
to increase the resources available to the less populous areas by direct association 
with the towns, to create areas dependent not upon one type of economic condition 
or outlook but upon the interplay of several, and to secure variety of service and 
experience. 

We do not pretend that all our proposals result in ideal units — ^because 
circumstances do not enable such ideal units to be found. Broadly speaking 
there are six main types of unit. 

(i) The rural area, probably fairly extensive, with no large town but one or 
more centres in small or medium-smaU towns, one of which is chosen as the best 
place for headquarters, generally on the grounds of communications. 

(а) The large town with its surrounding region which may embrace other 
medium>sized and small towns within fiurly extensive rural tracts. 

(5) The predominantly industrial region, comprising one large town but also 
several smaller neighbouring towns and townships and having some rural 
hinterland, though probably this is not extensive. 

(4) The large provincial city which is surrounded by other large and medium- 
sized towns which for considerations of size one is compelled to form into other 
units. In such cases, very few in niunber, the main dty is given only such 
additional areas as are indivisible from it. 

(5) The large suburban areas, radiating from the big city, thickly populated 
at the centre and gradually thinning out and ranged along a main communication 
artery — such as the ** wedge ” units surrounding London. 

(б) The units into wmch Central London is itself divided. 

VClien planning these units we sought to view the field afresh, disregarding 
both existing boundaries and the state of development of present local libraries. 
Thus no heed has been paid to extraneous factors — e.g. no library has been chosen 
as the pivotal, headquarters, element in a unit because it appeared a good library ; 
neither have we tried to avoid making it a headquarters library because it was not 
good. , Indeed there will be not a few cases where the main elements are, as 
re^ds standard of efficiency, inferior to some of the other elements — ^but clearly 
this is a matter which time can and must put right. 

Passing to the ** internal ” aspects of the unit, obviously every one is different 
from all others, and will embrace libraries of difierent types, number and standards, 
but nevertheless there is a general pattern. 

Before continuing let us remember that there will be, apart from the units, 
a few larger regional reference libraries each of which will cater for the require- 
ments of speciaUst users within the area covered by several units — indeed by users 
from all over the country. These will give services over and above those of the 
unit system — ^but more about them later. They will all, of course, also be the 
main Ubiaries of their own units. 
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In every unit there will be (a) a Head^rfers administrative and distributing 
depot which will generally be at the same p^ce,’*' even if not in the same premises, 
as (b) the Alain Central IJhraiy, This will contain large lending and reference 
def^rtments capable of meeting not only all the less general requirements of 
readers throughout the unit but also the needs of such of the readers of the town 
itself as are not satisfactorily served by local branches. It will, in fact, be a central 
library in the present sense of the word excepting that it will be the central library 
for the much wider unit population. Here also will be such other appropriate 
departments as special libraries, reading rooms, central children’s library, etc. 
(r) Tdfwn branches will be maintained as now, save that they will not merely be 
jbranches of the central but branches of the unit, i.e. drawing their stocks and staff 
from the general pool. (^) In any large town within the unit there will be a similar 
Central Ubraty^ capable of meeting, with the assistance of those town branches 
of the umt which are in the district, all the ordixiary requirements of the inhabitants 
of the town. This, again, will function much as a present urban central library 
but with this essential difference — ^it will have behind it the larger resources of the 
unit and in particular of the unit Main Library. Thus it can rely upon these for 
many services which at present it has to attempt itself ; this will enable it to do 
yet better those things which are genuinely necessary for the district immediately 
served. For purposes of this account we will refer to these central libraries of 
towns other than the main town of the unit as ** Central Libraries ”.f 

There will often, as now, be Town Branches in these larger towns within the 
unit and these again will not be branches of that town, but Ranches of the unit. 

Usually the local pattern is simple, as when the main town is a distinct centre 
for the wider unit area. In several congested areas (such as the London districts) 
the situation is not so obvious. Each of several conti^ous independent authorities 
has erected its own central library and branches in relation solely to its own 
boundaries. Thus we shall find cases where existing branches can serve more 
people than now, whereas others may be redundant, and elsewhere new branches 
will be needed. Similarly we cannot assume that all central libraries will prove 
to be in the best position in relation to the new units. Probably all will continue 
to have a comparable amount of work to handle but, owing to the growth of the 
district since they were first built and the fresh factors arising from amalgamation, 
there will surely often be new and more appropriate strategic points at which 
future central libraries will best be placed. 

Indeed, we must throughout forget the present associations of names and 
think of the types of libraiy required for a new co-ordinated service. Thus, just 
as the so-called ** central libraries ” of the present small towns may well fall into 
perspective as District Branches, so it is not what a ** central ” library has been 
called but what it will now be required to do that governs our use of the term. 

(e) In each smaller town we shall need a library adequate to meet both the 
requirements of its own district (excepting any whic^ are satisfactorily met from 
local branches, if any) and many of the less general demands of those who reside 
within reasonable reach. Such towns will be of varying siaes and so therefore 
will be their libraries, though not necessarily in proportion, as we must take into 

* There may be cases where the existing central library, while sufficient for its purpe^s 
as central library, may not be adequate to meet the added requirements of the unit organiaadon 
— e.g. for offices, store rooms, distribudon departments, etc. In such cases it may well be 
better and mote economical — indeed, if the library is in a con^sted area, it may be obligatory — 
to have the headquarters elsewhere, perhaps on a cheaper site in a convenient suburb. We 
must remember ttot the advantages of having modem adequate premises may far outweigh any 
disadvantages arising from separadon and if proper use is made of facilities for communication 
these need not be formidable. The drawbacks of distance have today been almost annihilated 
by such devices as private lines, loud speakers, teleprinters and messenger services, and of these 
aids we must make full use. 

t Ihese terms are only for purposes of discussion. In actuality, of course, they will be 
r e ferr ed to by the name of the pkiM served — e.g. Blankchester Central Library, Fulford Central 
Library, etc. 
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consideration the amount of demand from the environs. Except in the smaller 
places these may conveniently be called District Brancbes. 

(/) Central Libraries and District Branches may or may not be used as Area 
Libraries. By an “ Area Library ” we mean one which will serve branches and 
centres within its area with stock, possibly staff, etc., and will generally supervise 
and co-ordinate the librai7 service within its sub-area, which will be a part of the 
whole unit area. This will normally be the case where geographical and transport 
factors make it more economical to administer these branches from places other 
than Unit Headquarters. Thus in the closely-knit, thickly populated units there 
will be no need for such decentralization, whereas in widespread rural units it 
will be essential. We have already considered the functions and advantages of 
the Regional Branches already existing in some counties. We would like to 
adopt the term “ regional library ” but this would cause confusion owing to the 
present, quite different, use of the words. 

(g) Throughout the unit area there will be a number of Branches^ in all suitable, 
reasonably compact places, with populations of from two to three thousand 
people upwards. Some of these will operate under Area Libraries, some will be 
administered direct from Unit Headquarters. Some, especially in thinly populated 
parts, will act as Area Branches from which centres and smaller Branches are 
stocked, staffed and supervised (as is the case with existing county Regional 
Branches). 

(A) All smaller places will be served by Centres and — as already urged — these 
should be closely linked up with larger elements so as to ensure adequate 
stock and staffing and the proper co-ordination of the whole system. 

(/) Other rural residents will be served by Travelling Libraries operating from 
suitable Area Libraries. These travelling libraries will also look after the exchange 
of books for centres, small branches, etc. 

(j) Postal and delivefy services, to cater for the needs of individuals unable readily 
to visit the larger libraries, will also be organized. 

To complete the picture we envisage the development of specialization 
usually by the larger libraries, and the development of large Regional Reference 
Libraries. 

How will this system serve the individual reader? Let us take a typical 
unit, setting out some of its components. 

A Typical Library Unit Described 
The unit taken as an example is a large but well-defined and indivisible area 
with a total population of about 800,000. 

I. - The Elemnts making the Unit are at present : 

A. A County Borough, pop. 150,000, with 4 branches. 

B. A County Borough, pop. 47,000. 

C. A Municipal Borough, pop. 65,000, with 2 branches. 

D. A Municipal Borough, pop. 33,000. 

E. A Municipal Borough, pop. 17,000. 

F. An Urban District, pop. 26,000. 

G. An Urban District, pop. 21,000. 

H. A whole county library system with headquarters at A and serving all rural 

districts and also some 14 small towns (some in Urban Districts, some in 
Rural Districts), total pop. 440,000. 

I. A small part of another county system, consisting of one Rural District, 

pop. 12,000. 

II. The New Lay-out will be : 

a. Headquarters at A. 

b. Main Library at A. 

c. Town Branches in A and C. 

d. Central Libraries, at B and C. 
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e. District Branches at D, E, F and G. 

/. Of these B, C, D and E will act also as Area Libraries, as also will one of 
the places at present in the county area — to which we will refer as K. 
Each of these will serve as Area Library for about one-sixth of the total 
area. The rest of the rural area will be served from the headquarters. 

III. The Plan of part of the Unit: 


Uj^it Headquarters at A 


In cotmt^ mar hy 


2 Branches 6o Centres 'Iravelling 
Library 

Town Branch j 
at A, No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 


District Branch at E District Library at G 
I {Nut A tea Library) 

As Area Library' 


2 Branches 25 Centres Travelling Librarj 


Main Library at A 


Main Reference Main Special 

Library Lending Library Departments 


Central I inRARY at C 


Central Reference Central Lending 

As Area^ Library 

Town Branch at C, No, i No. 2 5 Country Branches 40 Centres Travelling Library 


IV. The Layout as affecting the Reader, Our first reader lives in a suburb of 
town C, near one of the town branches. He can get his novels and general 
non-fiction from this branch. He is, however, a manufacturer often in need of 
information regarding his business — ^for which he goes, telephones or sends to 
the Reference Library at C, If this library cannot supply the information it gets 
in touch (if the matter is urgent by phone) with the Main Special Technical 
Department or Main Reference Library. Alternatively he could himself go to A 
if this were convenient or justifiable. Moreover, if A could not supply the 
information, A would get in touch either with a Regional Reference Library or 
with an appropriate special department in another town. 

He is also interested in the technical and commercial aspects of his work 
about which he will read sometimes widely, sometimes in relation to some special 
matter. There are some books of interest sent to his branch from time to time 
— ^these he sees in the ordinary way. More frequently he uses the Central Library 
at C, where there is a wider selection. When he cannot find what he requires, 
however, he will consult the bibliographies available and seek the help of the 
experienced staff, and the necessary material will be obtained either from the 
Main Library or Headquarters or (by HQ) through the N.C.L. or a specialixing 
library. 

Our second reader lives in a small town served by a Branch. He is a general 
reader but also is specially interested in English literature. Most of the books 
he needs are available in the branch, the stock of which is frequently refreshed, 
but for the less “ popular ” classics and some of the plays, poems and even novels 
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of today which are not of general appeal he must ask the assistant, who will have 
them sent. She will apply first to her Area Library, which, if necessary, will 
forward the application to Headquarters. The books when available can either 
be posted direct to the reader or delivered at his branch. Sometimes he wants a 
specific piece of information ; if the branch assistant cannot give it from the 
limited reference collection available, she will send the request direct to Head- 
quarters, or alternatively if the circumstances are appropriate she can telephone 
her Area Library. 

The third reader is a school teacher living near a village centre. From the 
small but good and frequently changed centre stock she can get most of her 
everyday reading, but frequently she requires books to help her in her work and 
books to aid her in her studies for an external degree. She therefore sends her 
requests by post to Headquarters. Once every two or three weeks, however, 
she goes into the nearest market town where there is a branch and she uses this 
opportunity to keep in touch with a wider selection of books ; and occasionally 
she goes to the large town where she is able to meet a member of the staff, with 
whom to discuss any special requirements and difficulties ; there also she can look 
up the current lists of new books, and explore the central library collections, and 
note any items she will later requisition. 

The fourth reader is a farmer living in a lonely place. The travelling van 
visits him every month. From the excellent selection available he chooses as 
many items as will last him the month. He also has his own particular interests ; 
for example, he proposes to do some repairs to farm buildings and wants to know 
more about bricklaying and concrete. If he writes to his Area Library a few days 
in advance the van can bring him a selection of books from which to choose. 
Even so there might be more urgent needs for a special book or for information, 
in which case he can write to Headquarters and the book or information will 
be sent. 

The functions of the Main Library and the Headquarters must be carefully 
related, so as to avoid duplication. For example, as there will be a large 
representative stock at the Main Library, it will probably be best if all special 
demands and requests for information are dealt with at the Main Library so that 
in dealing with them the ordinary stock can be utilized. Stocks at the Head- 
quarters will thus be principally those for the supply and exchange of general books 
to branches and centres, sets of books for adult classes, drama clubs, school libraries 
and so on. 

The stock at the Main Library and Central Libraries will be on the whole 
static, that at the District Branches and other large branches partly static, partly 
exchanged, that elsewhere completely changed at frequent intervals. A union 
catalogue showing the actual location of non-fiction will be maintained at the 
Main Library. 


The Staffing of the Unit 

Next let us consider the unit lay-out as it affects staffing. This we must 
approach from two angles — ^the grading of the units themselves and the gtading 
of the elements within the units. 

The staff of a unit will consist of {a) Headquarters staff, i.e. those whose work 
concerns the unit as a whole and {b) the staff ot service points within the unit, be 
these Main Libraries or Branches or any other. 

To consider first the Headquarters staff. Certain general principles are 
disclosed. Firstly, the Chief Librarian of the Unit must be regarded and regard 
himself as the officer in charge of the whole system. Even if (as will often be the 
case at first) the new Unit Chief was origixially the Chief of the main element 
while it was still independent, he must now forget his former allegiances. There 
must be no mere question of expanding the centre to embrace the wider unit or 
a badly balanced sei^ice will result with over-concentration on the centre and 
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neglect of the outskirts. His loyalty must be to the unit as a whole ; and if he 
is to develop it fully he will have plenty to occupy his energies without being tied 
to the main library or to any other elements in his new territory. Thus there will 
be need for a new Librarian of the Main Library, working under his direction. 

Secondly — as has already been hinted — all branches within the unit (large 
town, small town or country), will become branches of the unit and wdll not 
remain branches of the component towns. The reasons for this are important. 
If each Central Library continued to manage its local town branches we should 
tend to perpetuate a local spirit confyicting with the interests of the unit as a whole, 
and intangible but potent internal barriers would be perpetuated. Moreover the 
full interdbange of stock and personnel would be hampered, lack of uniformity of 
standards would arise, and there would be a likelihood of conflict of opinion and 
division of responsibility as between Town Librarians and Superintendents of 
Branches. 

This does not imply that where there is Regionalization, i.e. the use of Area 
Libraries responsible under unit direction for the servicing of parts of the unit 
area, branches would not be linked up with Town Libraries and supervised by 
Town Librarians, but in such cases the area covered would always be larger than 
that of the original independent town and would embrace not only town branches 
but country branches, small district branches and probably centres. In such 
cases the e^^ noted above would not arise, and in his capacity as Area Librarian 
the Town Librarian would be performing delec^ted headquarters functions. 

Thirdly, the Main Reference Library should act as the Unit Reference Library, 
because obviously all reference library problems arising within the unit can best 
be handled at the place where there is the strongest reference collection and the 
most expert staff. Otherwise duplication and inefficiency would arise. G>n- 
sequently the Reference Librarian at the Main Library would be virtually a member 
of the Headquarters Staff (though actii^ under the immediate aegis of the Town 
Librarian of the Main Library, both for disciplinary reasons and because they 
sliare the same premises and duties towards local users). Similarly it will generally, 
if not invariably, be best for the Assistant in charge of Special Requests to work 
at the Main library as there he will have access to the largest specialized stocks 
and it will be from the Main Library that reserve stocks wiU be co-ordinated. 

In addition to the Unit Qiief there will be certain senior officers concerned 
with the unit as a whole : 

(i) The Unit Deputy. 

(ii) The Superintendent of Branches and District Libraries. 

(iii) The Head of the Accessioxis Department — responsible (with the assist- 
ance of all Town Librarians, special librarians, reference librarians, etc) for book 
selection and accessioning. 

(iv) The Librarian of the Main Reference Library acting also as Unit Reference 
Librarian. 

(v) The Unit Qiildren’s Librarian responsible for the selection of children’s 
books and Greeting and supervising work with children, schools, etc., throughout 
the unit. 

(vi) The Assistant in charge of Special Activities— e.g. books for adult 
classes, drama dubs, boys’ dubs, etc. 

(vii) The Secretary and Accountant — a fully qualified officer responsible for 
all those financial duties carried out by Borough and &>unty Treasurers, but 
whidi will now become a direct obligation of the unit ; he will dso be responsible 
for general secretarial work and be able to give some advice in legal and business 
matters. 

Each of these will have under him or her certain semor assistants, who may 
or may not, according to the size of the unit, be above the basic grades (see later) : 

(a) Umler tb$ Superintmknt of Branebos : 

(i) A Chief Assistant. 



(ii) A Transport Officer, responsible infer aUa for the maintenance of 
vehicles and their stafHng and use, for arrangements for rail and 
other transport, etc. 

Qi) Under the Head of fie Accessions Deparfmenf: 

(i) A Chief Cataloguer and his senior assistants. 

(ii) An Assistant in charge of Special Requests responsible for dealing 

with all requests, from readers in the unit, for books not in stock 
at their service points, and for arranging for them to be sent, if 
available, or obtained by purchase, inter-library loan, etc. 

(f) Under fie Librarian of fie Main Reference Ubraty : 

(i) Assistants in c&irge of special collections. 

(J) Under the Secretary and Accountant: 

(i) Senior Clerical and Financial Assistants. 

(ii) A Superintendent of Buildings. 

(lii) A Stores Officer. 

The above is a general basis. In the small units some of these duties may be 
united (e.g. Deputy and Superintendent of Branches, Head of Accessions Depart- 
ment and Chief Cataloguer) and more of their assistants will be on general grades. 
In the larger units some departments will be strengthened by additional and more 
senior personnel (e.g. at Regional Reference Libraries there will be need for more 
senior assistants and for thoroughly expert specialists). 

These Headquarters officers can be graded according to the types of unit 
in which they serve — ^partly because the larger the unit the greater their responsi- 
bilities, partly because by having different scales appropriate to the types of unit 
we shall provide a stimulus to ambition and opportunity for individual betterment. 

So far the situation is fairly straightforward. Difficulties arise, however, 
when we pass to a consideration of the grading of staff in the component elements. 
As before stated we shall have Main Libraries, Central Libraries, District Branches 
and Branches of varying sizes within the unit. How can we fix appropriate salaries 
for these ? On the one hand we cannot go by any rule of thumb method such 
as the population served, for who can say what population is served by any single 
element in a co-ordinated unit ? On the other hand how far can existing salaries 
guide us? — since even if these were reasonably standardized and adequate, which 
they are not, the responsibilities of the Librarian of a Central Library incorporated 
in a unit will not be the same as they were when that library was independent and 
responsible also for its local branches. Against this, however, we must remember 
that the new organization should promote considerable development and thus the 
duties of the Librarian of a Central Library, for example, if not the same, may 
well be no less responsible and make no less demands upon his abilities and 
energies. On the whole, therefore, there is ample justification for seeking 
rewards for these previously independent librarians no less good, indeed better, 
than the good practice of existing conditions. It is of course clearly understood 
that no individual will be prejudiced ; he must continue to receive his present 
rate of salary and increments whatever may be the scale rate of his new duties 
under the uxiit system. Yet, when fixing scales, we must consider not only the 
present but the immediate future, including the many fresh appointments which 
will arise at once as a result of reorganization. These scale rates, therefore, have 
been fixed (in accordance with the general policy of this report) not on a basis of 
things as they are but things as they should be. In general these scales will not 
be found prejudicial. Even more important, the new lay-out will afford many 
fiiivourable opportunities which will be grasped by all progressive and ambitious 
librarians. We are assuming that many (^efs of present independent towxis 
will find better scope either as unit librarians elsewhere or in the more appropriate 
senior posts within their own or other units. This will apply not only to present 
chief librarians but to all ranks. 
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In the salaries scheme given in a later chapter the Main and Central Libraries, 
and District Branches are divided into categories which must be taken as indications 
rather than permanent fixed quantities. The basis of division is the present 
accepted provision in well-developed library areas. Thus Grade C (approximately 
35,000-50,000) means that those men are to receive the grade salary who are in 
charge of Central Libraries, or District Branch Libraries, which are of approxi- 
mately the same size and character as thoSe which would normally now be provided 
in a good independent library serving a population of between 55,000 and 50,000. 
We do not pretend that this is more than a rough and ready basis but it is sufficient 
to indicate appropriate grading during the initial stages of the unit system and 
undoubtedly it will not be long before, as we gain experience of the operation of 
the unit system, we can devise closer and more appropriate definitions. To these 
basic grades will be added increases for those librarians with additional responsi- 
bilities or a wider field of operations, i.e. those in charge of Main Libraries and 
Area Libraries and Regional Branches. 

In the grading of Branch Librarians we have adopted the basis of total branch 
staff as this is a reasonable indication of the amount of work done and of the 
responsibility carried by the officei in charge. 

Finally, when grading the various units themselves into the five types, we 
have taken into consideration a combination of factors — ^the population served, 
the predominant type of service, the number and size of component elements, 
the likely development of specialization, the financial possibilities of the unit 
authority and so on. Again this is only intended as an initial grading. There is 
no reason why in years to come as a result of experience — and to provide for the 
extent to which some units develop — ^thore should not be some ‘‘ upgrading 
As we have worked on the principle of choosing a low rather than a high grading, 
so as to facilitate the adoption of the system, there is not likely to be much, if any, 
downgrading ”. 

The Qdst of the Unit Service 

What will it cost to provide the unit service and staffing ? This is a most 
important question, as clearly it is useless to advocate any system which is financially 
impracticable. When wc notice the very small average amount at present 
expended upon books and the prevalence of low salaries we must ask whether it 
is indeed possible to provide a really efficient co-ordinated service and employ 
the necessary personnel at a cost which will remain “ reasonable 

To demonstrate the financial aspects of our proposals let us take another 
specimen unit. This comprises a medium-sized county and the towns within its 
geographical boundary. So that readers may not be tempted to indulge in 
speculation as to which county it really is, we have altered its shape a little and 
introduced one element from without. Otherwise all the facts stated regarding 
this unit — ^the number and size of the various constituents, their present staff, 
expenditure, etc. — are real. 

So that it may also be typical we have chosen a “ unit ” which is neither 
better nor worse than the average. The present county itself now spends much 
less than the county average ; by way of compensation, the largest town is one 
which spends slightly above the urban average ; the other constituents are on 
the whole below the average. 

The constituents are as follows : 

A. Population 260,000, with 8 branches. 

B. „ 97,000, with 4 branches. 

C. „ 47,000, with no branches, 

D. ,, 15,000, ,, ,, ,, 

E. „ 26,000, with I branch. 

F. „ 34,000, with I part-time branch. 

G. „ 4*500 
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The above are at present independent libnuy authorities. The test of the 
unit is served by County Library Z and includes 13 small towns (H, J, K, L, M, 
N, P, Q, S, T, U, V and W, with populations tanging from 2,200 to 4,500} and one 
larger township, R, with a population of 1 1,000. There are at present no proper 
branches in any of these, but in the cotuity as a whole there are 230 centres. 



The total eigpenditure of all these constituents in 1938-9 was ,(148,585, of 
which £12,106 was spent on books and binding (£9,i2o on books and £2,286 on 
binding. Ihe staff then totalled 101 and the amount spent on salaries was £16,912. 
In addition £2,700 was spent on wages of caretakers, etc. For the current year 
(1941-2) the estimated total expenditure has risen to £53,172. The total popula- 
tion of the “ unit ” was (in 1938) 637,000. The average eq>enditure per bead of 
population was i8‘27d. — ^not mote than half the amount per head which is now 
being expended by certain progressive library authorities. 

The new unit will be a Grade 3 unit. M will be seen &om the map, the 
area £dls into four sections and '* t^onalization ” can appropriately be adopted. 

**B ” will be the Are^Ubiaty for Region i in the north, “ C ** for Region 4 in the 
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south, '* F ”, the largest of a cluster of small towns in the south central portion,. 

for Region 5. The remainder. Region a, will be served direct from headquarters,. 

which will be at the largest town A ”, where also is the Miun Zibmrv. 


The total staff suggested (with the appropriats salaries in accordance with, 

scales to be discussed in Ch. XVII) is as follows : 


Headq$iart 9 rs Staff: 



Unit Chief Librarian 

£950-1,100 


Deputy Librarian 

635- 740 


Superintendent of Branches 

455 - 515 


Transport Officer 

320- 380 


Qiief of Accessions Department 

435 - 515 


Qbief of Main Reference Department . . 

455 - 515 


Assistant in charge of Special Collection 

380- 450 


Secretary and Treasurer 

435 - 515 


Superintendent of Buildings 

365- 425 


Chief Cataloguer 

363- 425 


Chief Assistants ; 



to Superintendent of Branches 

320- 380 


to Reference Librarian (Main library) 

320- 380 


in charge Special Activities 

320- 380 


in charge Special Requests 

320- 380 


Assistant in charge Work with Children 

320- 380 


7 Professional Assistants 

Gen. Prof. Scale 


zi Non-professional Assistants 

Non-prof. Scale 

A. 

Main Library: 



Librarian 

£560-620 


Principal Ast^istant 

410-470 


Assistant in charge Lending Department 

365-425, 


7 Professional Assistants 

Scale 


10 Non-prpfessional Assistants 

Scale 

B. 

Central Ubrary (Area Library) : 



Librarian (blowing extra as Area Librarian) 

£550-610 


Principal Assistant 

365-425 


Assistant in charge Reference Library 

320-380, 


Assistant in charge Lending Library . . 

320-380, 


3 Professional Assistants 

Scale 


6 Non-professional Assistants 

Scale 

C. 

Central Ubrary (Area Library) : 



Librarian (showing ^25 extra as Area Librarian) 

£465-525 


4 Professional Assistants 

Scale 


5 Non-professional Assistants 

Scale 

F. 

Central Ubrary (Area Library) : 



Librarian (showing £50 extra as Area Librarian) 

£430-490 


4 Professional Assistants 

Scale 


5 Non-professional Assistants . . 

Scale 

D. 

District Ubrary (staff of 4) : 



Librarian in charge 

£320-380. 


1 Professional Assistant 

Scale 


2 Non-professional Assistants 

Scale 

E. 

District Ubrary (staff of 7) : 



Librarian in charge 

£365-42^ 


2 Professional Assistants 

Scale 


4 Non-professional Assistants 

Scale 
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R. Whole-time Branch (3 Assistants) : 

2 Professional Assistants . . . . . . Scale 

1 Non-professional Assistant Scale 

G. Whole-time Branch (2 Assistants) : 

I Professional Assistant Scale 

1 Non-professional Assistant Scale 

Tom Branches : 

At A. : Branch 1 (5 Assistants) : 

Librarian in charge £320-380 

2 Professional Assistants Scale 

2 Non-professional Assistants Scale 

Branch 2 (5 Assistants) : 

The same as i. 

Branch 3 (4 Assistants) : 

Librarian in charge £320-380 

1 Professional Assistant Scale 

2 Non-professional Assistants Scale 

Branch 4(4 Assistants) : 

The same as 3. 

4 Branches (5, 6, 7 and 8) (3 Assistants) : 


At each, 2 Professional Assistants . . . . Scale 

1 Non-professional Assistant . . Scale 

At B, Branches 9 and 10 (3 Assistants) : 

At each, 2 Professional Assistants . . . . Scale 

I Non-professional Assistant . . Scale 

Branches ii and 12 (2 Assistants) : 

At each, i Professional Assistant . . . . Scale 

I Non-professional Assistant . . Scale 

At E. Branch 13 (2 Assistants) : 

I Professional Assistant Scale 

I Non-professional Assistant Scale 

At F. Part-time Branch 14 : 

I Professional Assistant Scale 

13 Part-time Branches, Centres, Travelling Libraries, etc. : 


Allow 24 Professional Assistants for work with part-time branches, 
centres, travelling libraries, extra work at Area Libraries, etc. Also 
allow 3 Non-professional Assistants, being one at each Area Library, 
for extra non-professional work connected with Centre exchanges, etc! 

This means that there are 30 persons employed at Higher Scale rates 
(appropriate salaries given against each in the preceding lists), 77 Professional 
Assistants and 75 Non-professional Assistants — 2, total of 182, an average of one 
member of staff per 3,500 of population. 

To assess what the total salaries will be when the unit is well established 
after a few years we have estimated the salaries as follows : all higher professional 
grades are calculated at the median (h^-way between minimum and maximum). 
We have assumed that half the professionals on the general scale will be men and 
half women, and that one-quarter of those in the non-professional grade will be 
men and three-quarters women. We have, further, estimated one-third of the 
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grade professionals and non-professionals as being at the maximum, one-third at 
the minimum and one-third in the middle of the scales. This is probably a 
generous allowance. The totals are thus : 

Higher grades £12,465 

Groeral Professionals 18,978 

Non-professionals .. .. .. .. 11,400 

Grand total . . . . . . . . . . £42,843 

The other main item of expenditure in the new budget is £23,891 for books 
at the rate of 9d. per head of total population. The present average expenditure 
per head on books is only 3 'yd. We may reasonably assume that the same total 
expenditure on maintenance, etc., including wages, will suffice (as the existing 
premises, excepting that there are no branches in the rural districts, will be 
adequate). There will be some small additional expenditure on headquarters 
costs but this will be offset by sundry reductions due to co-ordination ana to the 
closing of newsrooms, etc. For binding we allow £7,000. For each of the part- 
time branches we allow £200 as an ample average to cover rent of premises, 
maintenance, loan charges, etc. 

Thus our total budget is as follows : 


Salaries 

£42.843 

Books 

23.891 

Binding . . 

7.000 

New part-time Branches 

. . 2,600 

Other expenditure 

19,500 


95.834 

Deduct Government grant of 50 per cent 

47.917 


£47.917 


Thus the total cost to the local rates of the unit area would be £668 less than 
the 1938-9 expenditure and £5,255 (or nearly 10 per cent) less than the 1941-2 
estimates. 

It should be stressed that the unit budget given is that for a well-developed 
service and, for several years, costs will certainly be lower.* Even so the total 
cost (i.e. local costs and government grant together) is only a trifle over 3s. per head 
of population, an average which is now attained by several local authorities. 
Nevertheless, though it will be seen that with government grant the cost to local 
authorities will be less than it is now in this same area and that without government 
grant it would sdll be below the cost of present best practice, we are frankly not 
using this as the main argument. What really matters is that this new unit will 
give an immeasurably better service, with proper coverage throughout the area, 
with a really good stock fully available to all, and thoroughly qualified staff at all 
service points. This unit will surely be capable of giving these 637,000 people 
an excellent public library service, conceived on lines not yet truly exemplified 
anywhere in this country. 

Problems of Special Areas. Certain parts of Great Britain, and Northern 
Ireland, oflfer special difficulties arising either from sparsity or density of 
population. 

Scotland. Four of the units — ^two in the North and two in the South, cover 
exceptionally wide areas. This cannot be avoided owing to the absence of large 

* Obviously also the difference will be less where the components are at present reasonably 
above the average, e.g. where a fairly adequate amount is being spent on books and salaries. 
Present expenditure- on both these essentials is, frankly, much too low in the elements of this 
example. 
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towns suitable as main Ubraties. The two Highland units m particular will need 
to develop a sound transport system in which sea, and even air, communications 
will be utilised to supplement road and rail. 

Wales. The thinly populated counties forming the Mid- Wales unit will 
undoubtedly best be served by a semi-national system administered in close 
association with the National Library of Wales. 

Northern Ireland. One, national, unit is suggested, no town excepting Belfast 
being suitable as the headquarters of any unit. 

The Isle of Mm and the Channel Islands have been omitted from the scheme as 
they have independent governmental s3rstems. If it can be arranged, however, 
it will be best if the library services of these areas can be united with appropriate 
units on the mainland — and clearly in each case the “ appropriate unit ” is that 
which embraces the chief British port used by residents in these islands. 

Greater London 

Greater London presents serious difficulties, though we believe these not 
to be insuperable provided we keep before us a clear picture of the nature of 
desirable organization for library services. It is very easy, when confronted with 
so large an area, to jump to the conclusion that it is an exception calling for a 
different approach. Such is not the case. London, essentially, is no c&erent 
from South Lancashire or the West Riding of Yorkshire and we shall be wise to 
tackle its problems armed with precisely similar general principles. Let us 
approach the problem from two angles ; [d) that of service to the public and (A) 
that of organization into units (or otherwise). 

Greater London covers an area of about 700 square miles and embraces 
a population of 9,000,000 people ; we cannot be more precise for no one can 
de^e the boundary of Greater London — ^there are already several different 
administrative boundaries varying with the needs of the services concerned — 
transport, police, electricity, etc. 

The life of ^s population is to a great extent focused upon central London, 
whither hundreds of thousands journey each day to work, to shop or to find 
amusement. But it would be a gross mistake to exaggerate this factor. Many 
more inhabitants do not regularly go to the centre than do ; many work in the 
districts in which they live; a considerable majority, including women and children, 
do not turn to the centre save for occasional and exceptional purposes ; a large 
number do indeed travel from their homes to work, not in the centre, but in other 
parts of the outer circles. 

When considering library provision, therefore, we must remember both 
residential and occupational factors, both static conditions and those arising from 
movements. In other words there are two kinds of library use — ^those which are 
associated with the place of residence and those which are associated with the 

E lace of occupation. The individual who does not move regularly from his or 
er residential area will need to have all his general library provision wltlnn that 
area. The individual who does work away from home will want, near his place 
of work, that type of library service which is associated with his work ; he may 
prefer to have lus general library provision readily available during bis evening 
leisure hours near his home. Clearly, therefore, we must avoid excessive 
centralization of general services. Broadly speaking, we must give library service 
as near the homes of Tooting and Poplar, and Hendon and Hackney, as to the 
homes of Stretford and Eedes or Dewsbury and Headingley. That is to say, 
the bulk of non-spedal library service must be based upon residential 
factors. 

Thps, in any district of greater London, we find precisely the same need as 
elsewhere for the general pattern of library organization — the handy Branch, the 
readily accessible Gmtral Library, and the Regional Reference librai^ and Special 
Libraries. The moral of this is dear — we cannot be satisfied with insuffident or 
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inadequate Central Libraries in the London area. On the contrary the need is 
greater than elsewhere. There arc two outstanding reasons for this : (a) more 
people go regularly for ordinary purposes to the smaller provincial urban centres 
than would go to the centre of London for purposes wMch could be associated 
with ordinary library use and (b) there are not as many obvious and clear sub-centres 
in the London area as there are elsewhere. Conditions in London produce large 
numbers of less obvious and more frequent centres. There are, of course, several 
outstanding sub-centres in London, such as Hammersmith Broadway, Tooting 
Broadway, the ‘Elephant and Castle, the Angel, and Camden Town, and un- 
doubtedly good Central Libraries should be sited near these. But it would be a 
mistake to think that we could limit central library provision to a dozen or so such 
places, because most of the population would remain too far from any of them 
and communications in London are not helpful for many cross-country or inter- 
mediate journeys. Paradoxical though it may sound it is nevertheless true that 
distances arc at once greater and less in London than elsewhere — ^that it is often 
more .difficult, less convenient, and less likely to appeal to residents to make 
relatively short journeys to places which are not on their normal routes of everyday 
life, but that conversely it may be easier and take little longer to go much further 
towards the centre. For example the resident of Belsize Park might find it easier 
to go to Westminster than to Finchley Road. 

Thorough and generous Central and Branch provision throughout the area 
is therefore essential. Difficulty arises, however, when we consider the extent 
of the provision to be made at these Central Libraries, if we would avoid both 
duplication and uneconomical effort, and starvation. Here again, our general 
principles help us. At each Central Library we must give whatever services can 
be justified by local uses — and we must see that the additional, more specialized, 
services are given elsewhere. It is in these two respects that the London Libraries 
service at present breaks down. On the one hand some of the borough central 
libraries are attempting too much or doing too little ; on the other hand no one 
is doing, properly, the genuine *‘region5” work, as it is being done in, say, 
Manchester. With a properly co-ordinated library system it is easy to overcome 
these difficulties — each local library, knowing what is available elsewhere, can 
itself give as much as is needed locally and no more. 

There is thus a hierarchy of libraries appropriate for London. Every 
resident should have easy access to the basic, medium-sized branch library ; few 
residents, save in the thinly populated outskirts, should have to go more than a 
mile. C^tral Libraries sho^d also be reasonably handy. We must remember 
that most of the use will be in the evenings ; therefore visits must not involve 
long or tiring journeys. All London Central Libraries should be comparable 
with other unit central libraries. Some of them should be comparable with Unit 
Main Libraries. Lending stocks would contain all but specialized material, 
plus specialized material of particular local significance. Reference Libraries 
should contain everything likely to be of general value to the community, plus 
locally important material. The Main Libraries might sometimes house special 
collections. 

But the Main Libraries should not go too far — ^they should not trespass upon 
the provinces of the Regional Reference Library or the Regional Lending Libraries 
because, for such special purposes, journeys to London are easy. The Main 
Libraries of most provincial units are hr from the nearest Regional Reference 
Library and accordingly must provide more than those which are near them. 
For example the Main Library at Exeter, the nearest Regional Reference Library 
to which is Bristol, must cover a wider field than the Main Library at Wigan 
which is relatively nearer the Regional Library at Liverpool or Manchester. All 
London libraries will be within t^ly easy reach of Central London. 

This consideration of public ne^s therefore suggests the following lay-out ; 
Main Libraries (each the Headquarters of library units), Central Libraries (within 
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units), and really comprehensive Regional Libraries, Reference and Lending, in 
the heart of Lonclon. 

It will have been noted that though elsewhere we have spoken of the Regional 
Libraries as being Reference Libraries only, we here refer to a Regional Lending 
Library. The explanation is simple. We feel that there is a genuine place in 
so vast an area for a super-central Lending Library aiming at near comprehensive- 
ness so far as current material is concerned. On the one hand so many people 
do, or can, visit the centre of London that it would be a great convenience to 
them to have such a library at which they could see and from which they could 
borrow a really wide range of material; on the other hand it would reduce 
considerably the work and delays of much inter-library lending. 

Coming to the question of organization, we have four alternatives : (a) a 
library authority for the whole of London, {b) the London County Council as 
library authority for the county of London, (r) the maintenance of the existing 
authorities, or (d) the adoption of the normal unit system. 

Take these in turn, {a) Greater London js far, far too big an area — and who 
could say where to stop when fixing its boundary. We have already discussed 
the disadvantages of the over-large unit — ^loss of local interest, control, contacts 
and appropriateness, the dangers and delays of an unwieldy machine, the danger 
of having so powerful an element to disturb the balance of the national service. 
All available experience, here and abroad, is emphatically against such large 
groupings for library service, {b) The County of London also is far too large 
an area to be served by one library authority ; moreover, in relation to Greater 
London it is a purely arbitrary area, (c) The continuance of the existing unco- 
ordinated systems of some 73 unrelated authorities of all types and sizes cannot be 
recommended as it presents all those evil features we have been compelled to 
denounce elsewhere. 

There remains the unit system. Is it practicable ? Let us remind ourselves 
of the prime virtue of the unit — that it shall be large enough to provide, within 
itself, all but the more specialized needs of readers, to employ fully a balanced 
staff including men and women of professional and special abilities, that it shall 
as far as possible embrace a natural congregation of people and be related to their 
ways of living and their normal comings and goings. Admittedly any division 
of London into units will introduce administrative boundaries which cannot be 
strictly related to the needs of all readers. But such boundaries already exist and 
we shall considerably reduce them by unit amalgamations ; moreover, with a 
series of comparable units there will be effective interavailability so that eadi reader 
can use whatever library he prefers. In any case this boundary factor is the same 
here as elsewhere. There must be boundaries, but they are only boundaries of 
administration, not of use — and in general we have tried so to place the boundary 
that there is a similar type of service on either side (e.g. if it passes through 
country, the normal service points immediately on either side will be centres 
and small branches ; it it goes through suburban areas, they will be town 
branches, etc.). 

A close examination shows no insuperable obstacle to the division of London 
into units. The suggested units are detailed, with those for the whole country, 
at the end of this chapter. It will be seen that all are amply large enough, all have 
suitable centres for Main Libraries and Central Libraries, all have some measure 
of geographical and social affinity, main lines of communication having been 
regarded as a vital factor in their determination. In general they are a series of 
wedges stretching out from the centre into the rural environs ; thus they effectively 
link up and co-ordinate all elements, commercial, industrial, suburban and 
residential. 

The London Regional services must of course be sited in Central London. 
Here the same simple basis for administration and finance as has been suggested 
elsewhere should be' adopted. Just as, for example, the Regional Library at 
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Birmingham should be administered by the Unit of which Birmingham is a part 
and assisted by appropriate supplementary grants from the Appropriate Body, so 
should the London Regional Libraries be administered by the Central London 
Unit and similarly financed. We say Regional Libraries^ not Library, because 
this regional service will serve so large a region — ^and indeed have national 
duties — ^that it may well be divided. For example, a Regional Commercial and 
Business Library might well be sited near the boundaries of the City, Westminster 
and Holborn ; a comprehensive library of London history, topography and social 
life should find its home at the Guild^ll, while Westminster could house collec- 
tions on government and administration, on the arts of the theatre (as it is the 
world centre of the stage) and on similarly appropriate fields, as well as the general 
reference collections of the Regional Lending Library. In all this provision in 
Central London due regard would be had for the appropriate specializations of 
other inner Units. For example, the unit comprising St. Marylebonc and 
Hampstead might best provide the Regional collections of music and musical 
literature and the unit embracing Kensington and Chelsea could deal with the fine 
arts and science. This last suggestion raises another point, as one of the reasons 
for allocating these subjects to the Kensington unit is the presence there of the 
national Science and Art Libraries. Obviously all specialized provision must be 
linked up, as closely and effectively as possible, with non-public special collections. 
With these the unit and regional libraries must not conflict. Is it not clear that 
once we accept the need for providing in London a library service worthy of the 
great metropolis, and once we devise a suitable framework, there is here a task 
and an opportunity of immeasurable interest and value ? Yet, at the same time, 
the proper development of all other Lonu >n units will prevent any excessive 
centralization, but instead will give to all parts of the area facilities at least equal 
to the best that will be enjoyed elsewhere. 

Details of the Proposed Units 

Because we want this report to be as definite and clear as it is possible to make 
it, we have, with the invaluable help of Mr. Welsford and Mr. Henrik Jones, 
prepared the following complete schedule of proposed units covering the whole 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Although the preparation of this schedule 
has been a lengthy and difficult task involving detailed consideration of the 
geographical and social conditions of practically every element in the present local 
government system of the country, we believe it to be essential to the proper 
understanding of our proposals. 

We do not suggest that this is an ideal and final scheme. On the contrary, 
we hope it can be improved as a result of discussion and suggestions from those 
with a more intimate knowledge of the circumstances of each area. We recognize 
fully that some of the divisions and boundaries are arbitrary because often 
conditions are such as to preclude any division which is not arbitrary. We have, 
however, kept well in mind the various basic principles described earlier in this 
chapter and to which we again refer our readers. 

The primary objects of this list are to demonstrate, in concrete terms, exactly 
what we mean by the unit system and to show that it is a practical, workable, 
complete project. 

The Name of the Unit is in each case merely a suggestion. As a rule we have 
avoided using the name of an existing library authority so as to remove any 
impression there may still be that the unit system means the taking over of one 
authority by another; it does not mean this — ^it means the creation of new areas. 
In our attempt to avoid existing names we have sometimes descended to the use 
of compass-point divisions ; elsewhere we have been fanciful. The name given 
below the name of the unit is that of the place where it u suggested the Head- 
quarters and Main' Library should be situated. 
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Name of Unit and 
Headquarters. 

ENGLAND 

Composition of Unit. 

Grade of 
Unit. 

I. TYNESIDE AND 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
Nevcastle-upon-Ttne 

The County* of Northumberland ; C.B. : 
Gateshead, South Shields ; M.B. ; 
Jarrow ; U.D. ; Blaydon, Felling, 
Hebbum, Ryton, Whickham 

1,138 

It 

.2. CUMBRIA 

Carlisle 

The Counties of Cumberland and West- 
morland ; C.B. : Barrow-in-Fumess ; 
U.D. : Dalton-in-Fume$s, Ulverston ; 
R.D. : Sedbergh, Ulverston 

425 

3 

3. MID-DURHAM 

DuRHAlil 

The County of Durham the areas 

allotted to Tyneside and Teesside 

883 

2 

4. TEESSIDE 
Middlesbrough 

C.B. : Middlesbrough, West Hardepool ; 
M.B. ; Hartlepool, Redcar, Stockton, 
Thomaby-on-Tces ; U.D. : Billingham, 
Eaton, Guisborough ; R.D. : Braale, 
Stockton 

414 

3 

5. NORTH YORKSHIRE 
York 

The North Riding of Yorkshire ex ^ p / 
those areas allotted to Teesside ; C.B. : 
York ; M.B. : Harrogate, Ripon ; U.D. : 
Garfctfth, Knaresborough, Otley, Selby ; 
R.D. : Derwent, Great Ousebum, Knares- 
borough, Ripon and Pateley Bridge, 
Selby, T^caster, Wetherby, Wharfedale 

522 

3 

6 . EAST YORKSHIRE 
Kingston-upqn-Hull 

The East Riding exapf Derwent R.D. 

492 

5 

7. LEEDS AND DISTRICT 
Leeds 

C.B. : Dewsbury, Leeds ; M.B. : Batley, 
Morley, Ossett, Pudscy ; U.D. : Hors- 
forth, Rothwell 

705 

2 t 

S. BRADFORD AND 
DISTRICT 

Bradford 

C.B. ; Bradford ; M.B. : Keighley ; 
U.D. : Aireborough, Baildon, Bamolds- 
wick, Bingley, Donholme, Earby, Ukley, 
Shipley, Skipton ; R.D. : Bowland, 
Setde, Silsden, Skipton 

522 

3 

'9. WEST YORKSHIRE 
Huddersfield 

C.B. : Halifax, Huddersfield ; M.B. ; 
Brighouse, Todmorden ; U.D. : Colne 
VauOT, Denby Dale, Elland, Hebden 
Royd, Heckmondwike, Holmfirth, Kirk- 
burton, Meltham, Mirfield, Penistone, 
Queensbury and Shelf, Ripponden, 
^dleworth, Sowerby Bridge, Spen- 
borough ; R.D. : Hepton, Penistone 

503 

3 

«o. MID-YORKSHIRE 
Wakefield 

C.B. : Barnsley, Doncaster, Wakefield ; 
M.B ; Goole, Pontefract ; U.D. : 
Adwidc-le-Street, Bentley wiA Arksey, 
Casdeford, Conisburgh, Cudworth, Dar- 
field, Darton,Deame, Dodworth, Feather- 
stone, Hemsworth, Horbury, Hoyland 
Nether, Knottingley, Mexborough, Nor- 
manton, Royston, Stanley, Tickhul, Wath- 
upon-Doune, WombwcU, Worsborough ; 
R.D. : Doncaster, Goole, Hemsworth, 
Osgoldcross, Thome, Wakefield 

727 

2 

f 1. SHEFFIELD AND 
DISTRICT 

Sheffield 

C.B. : Rotherham, Sheffield ; U.D. : 
Maltby, Rawmarsh, Stocksbridge, 

Swinton ; R.D. : Kiveton Park, Rother- 
ham, Wortley 

735 

2 t 

* The term Cotmiy throughout applies to the geogiaphical, not the administrative. County, 
t Indicates a Regional Lmtary. 





Name of Unit and 
Headquarters. * 


Composition of Unit. 


Total popln. Grade of 
in thousands. Unit. 


12. NORTH LANCASHIRE The County* of the Isle of Manf; C.B.: 

Preston Blackpool, Preston ; M.B. : Heetwood, 

Lancaster, Lytham St. Anne’s, Moie- 
cambe and Heysham ; U.D. : Caraforth, 
Fulwood, Granm, Kirkham, Longridge, 
Poulton-le-Fylde, Preesall, Thornton 
Qeveleys,Walton-le*Dalc ; R.D. : Fylde, 
Garstang, Lancaster, Lunesdale, Preston 

15. ROSSENDALE C.B. : Blackburn, Burnley; M.B. : 

Blackburn Accrington, Bacup, Clitheroe, Colne, 

Darwcn, Haslingden, Nelson, Rawten* 
stall : U.D. : Barrowford, Brierfield, 
Church, Clavton-le-Moors, Great Har- 
wood, Oswaldtwistle, Padiham, Rishton, 
Trawden ; R.D. : Blackburn, Burnley, 
Clitheroe 


14. EAST LANCASHIRE 
Roc:hdale 


15. MID-LANCASHIRE 
Bolton 


C.B. : Oldham, Rochdale ; M.B. : Hey- 
wood, Middleton ; U.D. : Chadderton, 
Crompton, Lees, Littleborough, Milnrow, 
Royton, Waidle, Whitworth 

C.B. : Bolton, Bury ; M.B. : Radcliffe ; 
U.D. : Atherton, Famworth, Horwich, 
Kearsley, Litde Lever, Ramsbottom, 
Tottington, Tuiton, Tyldesley, Wcst- 
houghton, WhiteijiJd, Worslcy 


547 


5 ” 


^66 


458 


3 


3 


4 


3 


16. WIGAN AND DISTRICT C.B. : St. Helens, Wigan ; M 3 . : 

Wigan Chorley, Leigh ; U.D. : Abram, Adliag- 

ton, Ashton-in-Makcrtield, AspuQ, 

Billinge and Winstanley, Blackrod, Gol- 
bomc, Haydock, Hindl^, Inoe-in-Maker- 
field, Leyland, Orrell, Standish with 
Lan^rec, Uphoiland, Withnell ; R.D. : 
Chorley, Wigan 447 


17. LIVERPOOL AND 
DISTRICT 
Liverpool 


C.B. : Bootle, Liverpool, Southport ; 
M.B. : Crosby ; U.D. : Formby, Huyton 
with Roby, Litherland, Ormskirk, Prcscot, 
Rainford, Skelmersdale ; R.D. : West 
Lancashire, Whiston 


3 


It 


18. WARRINGTON AND 
DISTRICT 
Warrington 


C.B. : Warrington ; M.B. ; Widnes ; 

U.D. : Lymm, Newton-lc-Willows, Run- 
corn; R.D.: Runcorn, Warrington 224 


19. MANCHESTER, 
SALFORD AND 
DISTRICT 
Manchester 


20. WIRRAL 
Birkenhead 


C.B. : Manchester, Salford, Stockport ; 

M.B. : Ashton-undcr-Lyne, Dukinficld, 

Eccles, Glossop, Hyde, Mossley, Staly- 
bridge, Stretford, Swinton and Pendle- 
bury ; U.D. : Audenshaw, Bredbury and 
Romiley, Chcadle and Gatley, Denton, 
Droylesden, Failsworth, Hale, Haael 
Grove and Bramhall, Irlam, Lon^endale, 

Marple, New Mills, Prestwich, Urmston ; 

R.D. : Chapel-en-le-Frith (Part between 
New Mills and Glossop), Limehurst, 
Tintwistle 1,620 

C.B. : Birkenhead, Wallasey ; M.B. : 
Bebin^on ; U.D. : Ellesmere Port, 
Hoylake, Neston, Wirral 350 


4 


It 


3 


* The term Cotmty throughout applies to the geographical, not the administrative. County, 
t Indicates a ^^nal Library, 
j; Assuming this to be includra (see p. 146). 
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Name of Unit and 
Headquarten 

CompodtionofUmt. K.SS;. 

Grade of 
Unit. 

21. CENTRAL CHESHIRE 
Chester 

The County* of Cheshire the areas 

allotted to Wirral, to Manchester, 
Salford and District, and to Warrington 
and District 

440 

4 

22. DOVEDALE AND 
DERWENT 

Derby 

The County of Derbyshire extepf the 
area allotted to Manchester and District 
plus Burton-upon-Trent CJB. andTutbury 
R.D. 

797 

2 

23. ERMINE AND LINDSEY 
Lincoln 

The County of Lincolnshire extepi Stam- 
ford M.B., Bourne U.D., South Kesteven 
R.D. and the Parts of Holland 

514 

3 

24. SHERWOOD 

Nottingham 

The County of Nottinghamshire 

749 

2 

23. NORTH STAFFORD 
Stoke-on-Trent 

C.B. : Stoke-on-Trent ; M.B. : LichBeld, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Stafford, Tam- 
worth ; U.D. : Biddulph, Kidsnovc, 
Leek, Rugeley, Stone, Uttoxeter ; R.D. ; 
Cheadle, Leek, Lichfield, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, Stafford, Stone, Uttoxeter 

583 

3 

26. FENLAND 

Peterborough 

The Soke of Peterborough, the Isle of Ely, 
The County of Huntinraon, the Parts of 
Holland, Stamford M.B., Bourne U.D., 
South Kesteven R.D. 

318 

5 

27. NORWICH AND NORFOLK 

Norwich The County of Norfolk 

302 

3 

28. IPSWICH AND EAST 
SUFFOLK 

Ipswich 

The County of East Suffolk 

301 

4 

29. CAMBRIDGE AND 
WEST SUFFOLK 
Cambridge 

The Coimties of Cambridgeshire and 
West Suffolk, Saffron Walden M.B. and 
Saffron Walden R.D. 

*75 . 

5 

50. NORTH ESSEX 
Chelmsford 

M.B. : Chelmsford, Colchester, Harwich ; 
U.D. : Braintree, Brentwood, Brightling- 
sea, Burnham - on - Crouch, Clacton, 
Hpping, Frinton and Walton, Plalstead, 
West Mcrsca,Witham, Wivenhoc; R.D.: 
Braintree and Booking, Chelmsfoid, Dun- 
mow, Epping, Halstead, Lexden and 
Winstrcc, Maldon, Ongar, Tendring 

371 

4 

31. SOUTH ESSEX 
Southend-on-Sea 

C.B. : Southend-on-Sea; U.D. : Ben- 
ffect, Billericay, Canvey Island, Rayleigh, 
Thurrock ; R.D. : Rochford 

288 

4 

32. BEDFORD AND NORTH 
HERTS. 

Bedford 

The County of Bedfordshire ; M.B. : 
Hertford ; U.D. : Baldock, Bishop’s 
Stortford, Bletchley, Cheshunt, Hitdw, 
Hoddesdon, Letchworth, Linslade, 
Newport Pagnell, Royston, Sawbridge- 
worm, Stevenage, Ware, Welwyn, 
Wolverton; R.D.: Braughing, Hatfidd, 
Hertford, Hitcbin, Newport Pagndl, 
Ware, Wdwyn, Wing, Winslow 

302 

3 

33. NENE VALLEY 
Northampton 

The County of Northamptonshire exssp/ 
the Soke of Peterborough 

318 

4 

34. LEICESTER AND 
RUTLAND 

Leicsstbr 

The Counties of Leicestershire and 
Rutland 

584 

5 

* The tenn Catmty throughout applies to the geographical, not the administratlTe, County. 
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Name of Unit and 
Headquarters. 

Composition of Unit. 

Grade of 
Unit. 

35. COVENTRY AND 
WARWICKSHIRE 
Coventry 

The County^" of Warwickshire exctpt the 
areas allotted to Birmingham 

326 

3 

36. BIRMINGHAM AND 
DISTRICT 

Birmingham 

C.B. : Birmingham, Smethwick, West 
Bromwich; M.B. : Sutton Coldlieid; 
U.D.: Solihull 

1,288 

*t 

37. WORCESTER AND 
HEREFORD 

Worcester 

The Counties of Herefordshire and Wor> 
ccstershire except the areas allotted to 
South Staffs. 

380 

4 

38. SOUTH STAFFS. 
Wolverhampton 

C.B. : Dudley, Walsall, Wolverhampton ; 
M.B. : Bilston, Halesowen, Olabury, 
Rowley Regis, Stourbridge, Tipton, 
Wednesbury ; U.D, : Aldridge, Amble- 
cote, Brierley Hill, Brownhills, Cannock, 
Coseley, Darlaston, Sedgley, Tcttenhall, 
Wednesfield.Willcnhall; R.D.: Cannock, 
Seisdon 

898 

2: 

39. WREKIN 

Shrewsbury 

The County of Shropshire 

241 


40. WEST HERTS. 

Watford 

M.B. : Aylesbury, Chepping Wycombe, 
Hcmel Hempstead, St. Albans, Watford ; 
U.D. : Beaconshcld, Berkhamsted, 

Bushey, Chesham, Chorleywood, Harpen- 
den, Marlow, Ri.'kmansworth, Tring; 
R.D. : Amersham, Aylesbur)^ Berk- 
hamsted, Hemcl Hempstead, St. Albans, 
Watford, Wycombe 

394 

5 

41. CHERWELL 

Oxford 

The County of Oxfordshire except Henley- 
on-Thames M.B. and Henley R.D.. but 
with the addition of Abingdon M.B. and 
R.D., Buckingham M.B. and R.D., 
Faringdon, R.D. 

252 

4 

42. LOWER SEVERN 
Gloucester 

The County of Gloucestershire except 
those areas allotted to Bristol and District 

315 

5 

43. BRISTOL AND 
DISTRICT 

Bristol 

C.B. : Bristol ; M.B. : Weston-super- 
Mare ; U.D. : Clcvedon, Keynsham, 
Kingswood, Mangotsiieid, Portishead ; 
R.D. : Axbridge, Qutton, Long Ashton, 
Sodbury, Thombury, Warmlcy 

609 


44. SOUTH SOMERSET 
Taunton 

The County of Somerset except those areas 
allotted to Bristol and District and to 
Bath and North Wilts. 

248 

5 

45. EXETER AND EAST 
DEVON 

Exeter 

The County of Devon except those areas 
allotted to Cornwall and West Devon 

466 

3 

46. CORNWALL AND 

WEST DEVON 

Plymouth 

The County of ComwaU ; C.B. : Ply- 
mouth ; U.D. ; Holsworthy, Tavistock ; 
R.D. ; Broadwood Widger, Holsworthy, 
Plympton St. Mary, Tavistock 

}86 

3 

47. bath and NORTH 
WILTS 

Bath 

The County of Wiltshire exc^t those 
areas allotted to Southampton and 
District, plus C.B. : Bath ; U.D. : 
Frome, Norton-Radstock ; R.D. : Bath- 
avon, Frome 

361 

4 

* The term C^MV/y.throughout applies to the geographical, not the administrative, County, 
t Indicates a Regional Library. 
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Name of Unit and 
Headquarters. 


Composition of Unit. 


Total popin. Grade of 
in thousands. Unit. 


48. WESSEX 
Bournemouth 


49. SOUTHAMPTON AND 
DISTRICT 
Southampton 


The County^ of Dorset ; C.B. : Bourne- 
mouth ; M.B. : Christchurch, Lyming- 
ton; R.D. : Ringwood and Fording- 
bridge 

C.B. : Southampton ; M.B. : Romsey, 
Salisbmy, Wilton, Winchester; U.D. : 
Eastleigh ; R.D. : Amesbury, New 
Forest, Romsey and Stockbrid^, Salis- 
bury and Wilton, Winchester 


50. PORTSMOUTH, WIGHT The County of the Isle of Wight ; C.B. : 
AND WEST SUSSEX Portsmouth; M.B.: Arundel, Chichester, 
Portsmouth Gosport ; U.D. : Alton, Bognor Regis, 

Fareham, Havant and Watenoo, Littie- 
hampton, Petersfield ; R.D. : Alton, 
Chichester, Droxford. Midhurst, Peters- 
field, Pctworth 


51. MID-THAMES 
Reading 


The County of Berkshire except chose 
areas allotted to Cherwell ; M.B. : 
Basingstoke, Henley-on-Thames, Slough ; 
U.D. : Andover, Eton, Fleet ; R.D. : 
Andover, Basingstoke, Eton, Hartl^ 
Wintney, Henley, Kingsclere and Whit- 
church 


52. BRIGHTON AND 
MID-SUSSEX 
Brighton 


53. EASTBOURNE AND 
EAST SUSSEX 
Eastbourne 


C.B. : Brighton ; M.B. : Hove, Lewes, 
Worthing ; U.D. : Burgess flill, Cuck- 
field, Horsham, Newhaven, Portslade, 
Seaford, Shorcham, Southwick ; R,D. : 
Chailey, Chanctonbury, Cuckfield, Hor- 
sham, Worthing 

C.B. : Eastbourne, Hastings ; M.B. : 
Bexhill, Rye; U.D. : East Grinstead; 
R.D. : Battle, Hailsham, Uckfield 


54. EAST KENT 
Canterbury 


53. MID-KENT 
Maidstone 


36. MEDWAY 
Gillingham 


37. LOWER THAMES 
Dartford 

58. WEST KENT 
Bromley 

59. CROYDON AND 
EAST SURREY 
Crotdoh 


C 3 . : Canterbury ; M.B. : Deal, Dover, 
Folkestone, Hythe, Margate, RamsMe, 
Sandwich ; U.D. : Broadstairs ancT St. 
Peters, Heme Bay, Whitstable ; R.D. : 
Bridge-Blean, Dover, Eastry, Elham 

M.B. : Lydd, Maidstone, New Romney, 
Royal Tunbrid^ Wells, Tenterden ; 
U.D. : Ashford, Sevenoaks, South- 
borough, Tonbrid^ ; R.D. : Cranbrook, 
East Ashford, HoUingboume, Maidstone, 
Mailing, Romney Marsh, Sevenoaks, 
Tentewen, Tonbridge, West Ashford 

M.B. : Chatham, Faversham, Gillingham, 
Queenboroujpfh, Rochester ; U.D. : 
Shcemess, Sittingboume and Milton; 
R.D. : Sheppey, Strcxxl, Swale 

M.B. :Erith, Gravesend ; U.D. : Bexley, 
Crayford, Dartford, Northfleet, Swans- 
combe ; R.D. : Dartford 

M.B. : Beckenham, Bromley ; U.D. : 
Chislehurst and Sidcup, Orpinj^on, Penge 

C.B. : Croydon ; M.B. : Beddington and 
WaUington, Mitcham, Reigate; U.D. : 
Banste^, Carshalton, Caterham and 
Warlingham, Coulsdon and Purley ; 
R.D. : Godstone 


445 


388 


622 


■ 500 


466 


239 




298 


230 


276 


264 


57 * 


4 


3 


2 


5 


5 


4 


5 


5 


5 


5 

5 


3 


* The term Cow^ chrofighout applies to the geographical, not the administrative. County. 
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Headquarters 


Composition of Unit. 
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Total popln. Grade of 
in thousands. Unit. 


60. NORTH SURREY 
Kingston 


61. NORTH DOWNS 
Guildford 


M.B. : Epsom and Ewell, Kin«ton-on- 
Thames, Malden and Coombc, Surbiton, 
Sutton and Chcam, Wimbledon ; U.D. : 
Esher, Merton and Motden 

M.B. : Aldershot, Godaiming, Guild- 
ford ; U.D. : Chertsey, Dorking, Egham, 
Famborough, Famham, Frimley and 
Camberley, Haslemerc, Leatherhead, 
Walton and Weybrid^, Wokit^ ; R.D. : 
Bagshot, Dorking and Horlcy, Guildford, 
Hambledon 


62. SOUTH MIDDLESEX 
AND RICHMOND 
Hounslow 

63. WEST MIDDLESEX 
Ealing 


M.B. : Barnes, Heston and Isleworth, 
Richmond. Twickenham ; U.D. : Felt- 
ham, Staines, Sunbuty*-on-Thames, Yicws- 
ley and West Drayton 

M.B. : Acton, Brentford .md Chiswick, 
Haling, Southall ; U.D. : Hayes and 
Harlington, Uxbridge 


64. CENTRAL MIDDLESEX M.B. : Wembley, Willesdcn ; U.D. : 
WiLLESDEN Harrow, Ruislip-Northwood 


431 


403 


370 

430 

53 » 


4 


4 


4 

3 

3 


63. EDGWARE-BARNET 
Hendon 

M.B. : Finchley, Hendon ; U.D. : 

Barnet, Potters Bar ; R.D. : Barnet 

253 

66. NORTH MIDDLESEX 
Southgate 

M.B. : Edmonton, Hornsey, Southgate, 
Tottenham, Wood Green ; U.D. : East 
Barnet, EnRcld, !•* icm Barnet 

617 

67. LEA VALLEY 
Walthamstow 

M.B. : Chingford, Levton, Walthamstow, 
Wanstcad and Woodford ; U.D. : Chig- 
wcll, Waltham Holy Cross 

371 

68. EAST AND WEST HAM 
West Ham 

C.B. : East Ham, West Ham 

384 


4 


5 

3 

5 


69. SOUTH-WEST ESSEX M.B. : Barking, Dagenham, Ilford, 

Ilford Romford > U.D. : Hornchurch 482 


3 


LONDON METROPOLITAN BOROUGHS 


1. EAST LONDON 

Stepney Bethnal Green, Poplar, Stepney 428 

2. NORTH-EAST LONDON Hackney, Shoreditch, Stoke Newington 336 

Hackney 

3. NORTH LONDON 

St. Pancras Islington, St. Pancras 472 

4. CENTRAL LONDON City of London, Finsbury, Holbom, 

Westminster {less the Hamlet of Knights- 
bridge) 220 

5. NORTH-WEST LONDON 

St. Marylebone Hampstead, Paddington, St. Marylebone 319 

6. WEST LONDON Chelsea, Fulham, Hammcrsrnith,Kcnsing- 

Kensington ton {plus the Hamlet of Knightsbridge) 497 

7. SOUTH-WEST LONDON 

Battersea Battersea, Wandsworth 482 

8. SOUTH-EAST LONDON Bermondsey, Deptford, Greenwich, 

Deptford Lewisham, Woolwich 669 

9. SOUTH LONDON 

Lambeth Camberwell, Lambeth, Southwark 641 


* Indicates a Regional Library. 


3 

3 

3 


2 * 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 



WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Name of Unit and 
Headquarters. 

X. NEWPORT AND 
MONMOUTH 
Newport 

2 . CARDIFF AND EAST 
GLAMORGAN 
Cardiff 


3. SWANSEA AND WEST 
GLAMORGAN 
Swansea 

MID-WALES 

Aberystwyth 


5. NORTH WALES 
Wrexham 


Composition of Unit. 


Total popln. Grade of 
in thousands. Unit. 


The County''^ of Monmouthshire 

C.B. : Cardiff, Merthyr Tydfil ; M.B. : 
Cowbridge, Barry ; U.D. : Aberdare, 
Bridgend, CaerphiUy, Gelligacr, Glyn- 
corwg, Maestcg, Mountain Ash, Ogmore 
and Garw, Penarth, Pontypridd, Porth- 
cawl, Rhondda ; R.D. : Cardiff, Cow- 
bridge, Llantrisant and Llantwitfimlre, 
Penybont 

C.B. : Swansea ; M.B. : Llanelly, Neath, 
Port Talbot ; U.D. : Ammanford, Burry 
Port, Cwmamman, TJwchwr; R.D. : 
Gower, Llanelly, Neath, PontaHawe 

The Counties of Anglesey, Caernarvon, 
Merioneth, Montgomery, Radnor, Cardi- 
gan, Brecknock, Pembroke, Carmarthen 
\less the areas allotted to Swansea and 
West Glamorgan) 

The Counties of Flint and Denbigh 


SCOTLAND 


X. NORTH SCOTLAND 
Aberdeen 

The Counties of Aberdeen, Banff, Caith- 
ness, Inverness, Kincatdine,Moray, Naim, 
Orkney, Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland, 
Zetland 

682 

2 

2. WEST SCOTLAND 
Dumbarton 

The Counties of Argyll, Bute, Dunbarton 
(Jess Clydebank), Stirling 

359 

4 

3. ANGUS AND PERTH 
Dundee 

The Counties of Angus and Perth 

393 

3 

4. FIFE AND DISTRICT 
Dunfermline 

The Counties of Clackmannan, Fife, 
Kinross 

3*4 

4 

5. GLASGOW AND 
DISTRICT 

Glasgow 

Glasgow, Glasgow Parish, Clydebank, 
Rutherglen, Cadder Parish 

1,221 

It 

6. CLYDESIDE 

Paisley 

The County of Renfrew 

317 

4 

7. SOUTH-WEST 
SCOTLAND 

Ayr 

The Counties of Ayr, Dumfries, Wigtown, 
The Stewartry of Kirkcudbright 

436 

4 

«. UPPER CLYDE 

HAMILtbN 

The County of Lanark except those areas 
allotted to Glasgow and District 

463 

3 

9. EDINBURGH-TWEED 
Edinburgh 

The Counties of Berwick, East Lothian, 
Midlothian, Peebles, Roxburgh, Selkirk, 
West Lothian 

m 

*t 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

NORTHERN IRELAND 

Belfast The State of Northern Ireland i,a8o if 

The term County throughout applies to the geographical, not the administrative. County, 
t Indicates a Regional Library. 
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CO-OPERATION, SPEQALIZATION AND NATIONAL PROJECTS 

In this chapter we consider briefly certain developments which will be 
additional to the services provided by the units and which will make possible 
the full utilmtion of the resources in material and personnel of the whole nation. 
These are Regional Reference libraries. Special libraries, the N.C.L., and inter- 
library loans. Central Cataloguing and similar projects. 

The first need little further explanation. Though the main library of each 
unit must have a sound and comprehensive reference library capable of meeting 
most of the requirements of its users, there will surely remain an immense field of 
research work, scholarship and highly specialLsed and individualized needs which 
it cannot attempt to cover. Yet, as it is of the greatest importance to collect and 
make available such extensive and varied material, we must maintain a number of 
really large regional reference libraries. These must be available to all. They 
are indeed now open to any who visit them, but we would go further in two 
respects — ^we would have it a right and not merely a privilege for non-residents 
to use them and, more important, we would incorporate them into the national 
system so that all unit libraries would turn to them for the help and information 
required by their own residents. The stocks of these regional libraries will of 
course not be available for loan as they are essentially places to which the student 
will go, perhaps from long distances, and he will rightly expect to find the books 
he wants always there. But the expert staffs can handle enquiries passed on to 
diem from units, they can supply information and perhaps photostats or micro- 
film copies and extracts, and they can refer the unit librarian to books, etc., which 
he may obtain elsewhere. 

These regional reference libraries must not be too numerous or considerable 
waste will result, but they should be reasonably accessible to those in different 
parts of the country. Above all they must be as good and thorough as we can 
make them, which is an additional reason for not attempting to maintain too many. 
We suggest the following : Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Girdiff, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sheffield and 
Central London. 

These will, of course, all serve as the main reference libraries of their respective 
units and a great part of their use will arise from local demands. Nevertheless 
they will be of such wider value that, having a national as well as a local function, 
we should ask for special grants from the Appropriate Body towards the costs 
involved by this recognized extension of their activities, notably the additional 
staff required. The amount of such grants caxmot be determined by any formula 
but can be agreed by the unit authorities and the officers of the Appropriate Body 
according to prevailing circumstances. 

Secondly, we must develop specialization. Here we merely carry the 
implication of our general proposals a stage further. These aim at avoiding 
duplication and deficiency by uniting the efforts and resources of previously, 
inadequate and unco-ordixiat^ elements into a whole, the duties of which in 
relation to the general body of readers should be clear. But we do not suggest 
that these units will be completely self-sufficient. There will still remain a great 
deal over and above normal unit provision. Just as we have attempts to 
organize the basic service, can we not organize this specialized service ? If we 
do not do so, will we not have, on an even more expensive scale, repetition of 
former evils ? Each unit, while being clear as to its basic obligations, will be 
doubtful as to its more specialized duties. These, however, are also capable of 
co-ordination. 
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Might we not, for example, survey the field of knowledge and, so far as is 
practicable, divide it into suitable divisions each of which cotild usefully be 
allocated to a difierent unit. Each unit, given preferably a division appropriate 
for local reasons, would then become the national clearing house and ii^ormation 
centre for that subject. Other places may need also to develop specialization in 
the same subject to meet local needs and they could do so, not in isolation, but in 
association with the national specializing unit. This unit would not only collect 
material on intensive lines ; even more important, it would employ suitable 
assistants who would become specialists in their subject to an extent not otherwise 
possible and it would be their duty to keep in touch with whatever was being done 
by other public and non-public libraries. Bach might well be provided with a 
union catalogue of its own field, and would build up indexes, abstracts and 
information files. Betweeh them they would not cover the whole field of 
knowledge, for there are many matters which do not fall readily into compartments 
and some indivisible subjects too big to be compassed by any one specialist 
department. These matters would be the province of the large regional reference 
libraries and the N.C.L. There are, however, sufficient clearly definable 
specializations for us to find one appropriate to each of our units. Three great 
advantages would result : (a) the unit libraries would know, broadly, the limits 
to which they were justified in going locally and where to turn when those limits 
were reached ; (h) the all too immense task of the N.C.L. and regional reference 
libraries would be reduced ; thus they would be relieved of those fields which, 
calling for specialized staff they could not hope to provide, would present the 
greatest difficulty ; (c) each library unit and its staff would enjoy the benefits of 
contact with specialmtion and all it implies * certain of the staff would have the 
opportunity of studying advanced methods of research and special library organiza- 
tion ; all would be reminded of the wider use and implications of library work* 
Theunit would gain in prestige as an integral element in the intelligent and thorough 
exploitation of knowledge in the advancement of national and international 
well-being. The public library will not enjoy its full place in the opinion of men 
so long as it sets itself a limited bibliographical objective. As Mr. Savage once 
rightly remarked — ^the exact words are forgotten — ^thc public library cannot 
complain that it does not enjoy the support of the scholar if it makes no provision 
for lum, but where it does the scholar will gladly use the public library. The 
public library must claim as its own the whole field of librarianship — ^not, of course,, 
by competing with the many non-pubUc libraries, national, university and special, 
but by securing the fullest co-operation with them, by taking them into considera- 
tion as elements in a joint enterprise, helping them, seeking their help, and, by 
mutual consultation, removing the gaps and overlapping which now exist. 

Before proceeding, let us indicate the type of unit specialization of which 
we are thin^g : 

Coventry . . the internal combustion engine 

Birmingham . . non-ferrous metals. 

Hull . . timber. 

Watford . . photography. 

Northampton leather. 

Derby . , . . railways. 

Sheffield . . steel. 

Leeds .. .. clothing. 

Portsmouth . . naval history. 

Stoke .. .. pottery. 

Aberdeen . . fishing. 

Dundee . . jute and hemp. 

Guildford . . military history. 

Canterbury . • ecclesiastical history. 

Cheinisford . . horticulture. 
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In addition to such collections, every unit would specialize in local history 
and in the life and work of eminent people particularly associated with the 
.neighbourhood. 

The position of non-public libraries in the general library system is one 
we must approach on a friendly and individual rather than formal or legal basis. 
These libraries are so various as regards character, support and resources that 
each is a law unto itself. Some are maintained by the state (e.g. the Science 
Library, the Library of the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Patent Office 
Library, the Library of the British Museum (Natural History), the Libraries of the 
Department of Industrial and Scientific Research, etc.), some by universities, 
tecluiical colleges and other educational institutions, some by professional bodies 
(the Pharmaceutical Society, the Institute of Mechanical l^gineers, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the British Medical Association, etc.), by learned 
societies (the Royal Horticultural Society, the Linnacan Society, the Royal Ento- 
mological Society of London, the Qiemical Society, etc.). Others are privately 
•endowed libraries (the John Rylands Library, Dr. Williams’s Free Library, the 
Qietham Library, etc.), proprietary libraries (London Library, Newcastle Literary 
and Philosophical Society, etc.), the libraries maintained by firms and groups of 
firms (British Non-Ferrous Metals Association, British Gist Iron Research 
Association, Metropolitan-Vickers) and so on. 

The extent to which any of these libraries can be made available to the general 
public, through the public library organization, must depend not only upon their 
goodwill but upon such considerations as the means of support, the requirements 
of those for whom they arc primarily intended, the extent to which information 
arising from private research is “ private property ”, the conditions imposed 
by endowments or membership, and so on. Frankly, those who have 
maintained libraries in their own interests and at their own expense cannot be 
expected easily to extend hospitality to non-contributors when. this very act 
may tend to diminish support from potential contributors. The surprising 
and inspiring reality, however, is that very many of these libraries, of all 
types, have already agreed to co-operate with the N.C.L. and the Regional 
Bureaux, while local librarians have in many places established sound rektion- 
ships by demonstrating that public, university and special libraries concerned 
in local industrial matters are of joint benefit to those concerned. We may 
well seek closer contacts especially with those maintained either directly or 
indirectly by government grants when we ourselves become allied to a govern- 
ment department. 

These two methods of alliance suggest what may be the most fruitful lines 
for the future — ^firstly, a further linking up of non-public libraries with the N.C.L. 
and secondly, a collaboration between the special departments of the public library 
units and the non-public libraries working in their fields, a collaboration which 
will be of mutual benefit, as our unit spec^ libraries will be able to give help as 
well as receive it. 

There is pressing need for a thorough and realistic survey of the whole field 
of special and non-public libraries. Those who undertook the task would find 
it even more difficult and confusing than any survey of public libraries, for the 
latter, at least, are all provided by similar authorities. Such a survey would 
disclose a vast wealth of material which is not fully recognized and utilized, it 
would stimulate co-operation both between non-public libraries themselves and 
between non-public and public libraries. But it would also disclose deficiencies 
in some quarters, inefficient methods and unsatisfactory staffing resulting from 
failure to recognize the need for men and women with suitable professional and 
other qualifications or to attract them to the work. The resultant report would 
surely do much to benefit the various responsible bodies and their staffs ; it is a 
necessary preliminary to a sound organization and development of the specialized 
resources of the nation* 
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The National Central Library 

The National Central Library is the keystone of all inter-library co-operative 
efforts. For the proper development of the national library service of the future 
its position must be strengthened and clarified. 

The National Central Library of tomorrow would seem to have these 
functions : 

(a) to supply to library units specialized books which it is impossible or 
undesirable for the units to provide themselves. It would do this usually by 
arranging loans from other units and only rarely by providing from its own 
stock, because (i) when books are not available at unit libraries and must be 
obtained specially they are surely best housed thereafter in some library to which 
readers have direct access and (ii) when a book is in sufficient demand to justify 
its provision solely for inter-loan purposes there is clearly a case for its provision 
in not one but several unit libraries. There should, in general, be no inter-unit 
borrowing of ordinary material — only of genuinely specialized material or of 
out-of-print books ; 

(b) to maintain such an organization, including appropriate union catalogues, 
as is necessary for this inter-lending ; 

(r) to develop and maintain co-operation between public libraries and 
non-public libraries of all kinds ; 

{d) to encourage and co-ordinate the development of the special libraries 
already discussed ; 

(p) to act as a national centre for bibliographical information ; 

(/) to act as a Central Cataloguing Department (see later) ; 

(^) to organize international loans and to act as a centre and clearing house 
for bibliographical information regarding the literature of foreign countries. 

The N.C.L. is already doing many of these things — and doing them extremely 
well having regard to the limitations from which it is suffering. These limitations 
are twofold. On the one hand it is now being called upon to do things which it 
should not have to do. Many of the requests with which it has now to deal 
are for books which should be in the local stocks of all well-organized units ; 
while lack of proper bibliographical resources at the local libraries causes a great 
deal of unnecessary work at the N.C.L. On the other hand its financial basis is 
insecure, inadequate and unworthy of so vital and excellent a service. Un- 
doubtedly the N.C,L. should be supported entirely by government grants made 
by the Appropriate Body. For the three or four years preceding the war it 
received a Treasury grant of £5,000 per annum, equivalent to about 40 per cent 
of its normal annual expenditure ; since the war this amount has been reduced 
(to £5,500 for the year 1940-1) “ as the Government had found it imperative to 
review every branch of State expenditure on services not directly concerned with 
the war effort ” — a conclusion curiously at variance with the action of the many 
local library authorities who have increased library expenditure since the war. 
Over half of the total funds of the N.C.L. since its beginning have come from 
the C.U.K.T. ; other considerable grants have been made by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Thomas Wall Trust, the Cassel Trust and other similar bodies. 
About X X per cent of the total has been derived from subscriptions from libraries. 
These subscriptions (like the contributions of libraries to their Regional schemes) 
bear no direct relation to the use the libraries make of the services of the N.C.L, 
The position of an institution which relies upon a combination of grants from 
trusts, inadequate and undependable Treasury contributions and small subscrip- 
tions from libraries is not an enviable one. The Trusts, partici^rly the C.U.K.T., 
have been generous and we owe them a great deal, but as it is no part of the 
function of such bodies to undertake the permanent maintenance of any institution, 
that source of income is inevitably precarious. We must view with admiration 
the work performed by the N.C.L. under these conditions, but we cannot be 
satisfied until it is recognized as an integral part of the national system and 
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guaranteed a reasonable permanent means of existence and the \(^herewitbal to* 
plan for the future and for whatever developments the well-being of the country 
demands. 

We see the N.C.L. of the future, therefore, primarily as a clearing house and 
centre for the execution of national library projects — cataloguing, bibliography,, 
and co-operation. The development of good library units throughout the 
country will help to define and limit its obligations. It should not then, for 
example, act as a storehouse of reserve stocks, as these would be preserved by the 
units and the regional reference libraries. There should also be a considerable 
reduction in its work for adult classes as the units would be in a position ta 
provide more and could, by co-operation via the N.C.L., help one another more. 

As for union catalogues — on the one hand it would of course take over 
everything that is still appropriate that is now being done by the Regional Bureaux 
whi(^ would then cease ; on the other hand it would be relieved of some of its 
work as the new special libraries were developed. Work will also be reduced 
as units co-ordinate and weed out the stocks of the various constituent libraries* 
Union cataloguing would, indeed, be put on a new basis entirely, the present 
striving after completeness giving way to a policy of limitation to essential 
matters. 

Let us review this question. Frankly, in the interests of readers wc want 
to limit inter-library loans to things which the local library need not be expected 
to possess. So long as many of our libraries are small and poor, we cannot draw 
a line between what should be borrowed and what should be bought. With the 
unit system we can. We can do so in two ways, (i) If we have the published 
catalogues of new and standard books which we shall describe shortly, all items 
therein which are not appropriate for inter-library loan can be marked ; no 
library will send in to the N,C.L. entries for these books, neither will they ask for 
them — ^if they have not got them they must get them. Intelligent application of 
this principle would reduce union cataloguing and intcr-lending (so far as new 
books are concerned) by half or more, (ii) Failing these lists we could fix a fairly 
high price limit, books costing less not to be included in the cataloguing or lending 
s<Acmes, but bought. The justification for this is that the cost of inter-library 
lending and union cataloguing is high, and it is often much cheaper to buy a book 
than to borrow it — and so long as libraries have reasonable book funds there is 
no reason why they should not do so. 

But in time the ordinary, easily obtainable books will become out-of-print 
and many copies will be discarded. What then ? Could we not devise a simple 
system for dealing with reserve stocks on the basis of a division of labour ? In 
the first place it would be natural for all special libraries in units to collect all the 
items on their own subjects and keep them in a special reserve. The duty of 
preserving other books could be divided. Probably it would be wise to arrange 
for every item to be preserved in, say, two or three different places. If the latter, 
we could divide the field into about 30 easily defined, even arbitrary divisions, 
allocating each division to three units. F«ach unit would keep everything in its 
division. If it no longer wanted to keep a book in another division it would, 
before discarding it, offer it to the appropriate unit, and send it there if it was not 
already in stock. Thus we should build up a national reserve stock (in triplicate), 
each unit bearing its share of the work of preservation. The scheme would work 
in this way : Unit i has an unwanted copy of a book on Asia. The allocation 
list shows that Unit 6 collects books on Asia. Unit 1 sends a form card to Unit 6 
offering the book ; Unit 6 has no copy, so it accepts. On some later occasion 
Unit 5 5 wants this particular book ; wi^out consulting any catalogues or looking 
anywhere else, it applies first to Unit 6 because it knows that there is every Ukeli- 
hood that Unit 6 will have a copy. If it had not, then Unit 6 would pass on the 
application to the^ N.CL. Naturally this system would not be completely 
watertight ; there would be occasions when books were not thus obtainable. 



If, as woidd be possible, these were not in the N.CL. Union Catalogue, lists 
•could be circulate as is now done in the North-western Regional scheme. Such 
•cases would, however, be a fast diminishing quantity. Surely this is a simpler 
iind more economical system than the present. Moreover it provides — as we do 
not now provide — for the preservation of books. It is quite easy under the present 
‘S3^tem for all copies of a book to be destroyed. 

So we have two types of books : (tf) those which should normally be available 
locally when new and which will go into allocated reserves when old and which 
will never be union catalogued and {K) less general material which will be union 
•catalogued. This material may also go into allocated reserve when the holding 
library no longer needs it, in which case the union catalogue entry would be 
altered accordingly. The N.C.L. again should either pass on to all special libraries 
their own section of the union catalogue or give them duplicate entries. 

We can now see the complete lay-out : 

(i) at the N.C.L. a union catalogue of the non-general holdings of all units 
and of all outliers ” ; 

(ii) at each special library a union catalogue of non-general books in its field, 
plus a collection of actual books, including its allocated subject reserve ; 

(iii) at each unit its own stock, general and non-general, plus its part of the 
allocated reserve. 

Suppose a book is wanted by a reader, (j) If it is a general, obtainable book 
not in the unit’s stock the unit buys it ; (^) if it is a general but non-obtainable 
book, the reader’s unit applies to the unit with the appropriate allocated reserve ; 
ip) if it is non-general, application may be made either direct to the N.C.L. or first 
to the appropriate special library. 

This is perhaps only one way of several by which the problems of inter- 
library co-operation may be solved. Naturally the matter calls for full investiga- 
tion. The important point is that we should not be satisfied with our present 
system which has proved to be cumbersome, wasteful and affording no inducement 
to the acquisition and preservation of books or to the formation of special 
collections. 


Central Cataloguing 

An efficient national organization for central cataloguing is not only necessary 
for efficiency ; it will in the long run prove a considerable economy. As already 
noted, only a few of the catalogues provided by individual libraries serve any 
purpose beyond that of an index or finding list; many are inadequate even as such. 
Yet, if every library were instead producing a good catalogue, the case for central 
cataloguing would be even stronger as the waste of effort it would obviate would 
also be greater. In the preparation of a good catalogue one must employ 
experienced and qualified staff— which most libraries do not possess — and the 
operation involves more expenditure of time than most libraries can afford. The 
overriding fact is, however, that whereas now some hundreds of persons may 
catalogue any given book, more or less satisfactorily, one person could quite well 
catalogue it once and for all. The time-worn argument that cataloguing is part 
of the education of the library assistant who thereby is helped to keep in touch 
with the output of books is completely fallacious. Where the cataloguing is 
good enough to be ** educative ” it is almost invariably done by two or three 
specialists who, by spending their time mostly if not entirely on cataloguing, are 
precisely those who have least contact with the public so that their knowledge of 
books is not made fully useful to readers. Undoubtedly the assistants — all the 
assistants — who are in touch with readers, should have facilities for securing a 
knowledge of books. Just as there are many people who can drive a otr who 
could not make one, so we can teach our staff to use catalogues without insisting 
that they should be cataloguers. 

Proposals for central cataloguing have exercised the minds of librarians for 
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many years. The 1927 Report strongly advocated the central issue of printed 
cards similar to the Library of Congress scheme. 

The present writer is not convinced, however, that the printed card is the 
beginning and end of central cataloguing. On the contrary he believes that it is 
putting the cart before the horse. Printed cards have a place in the scheme of 
things ; we should benefit if they were available ; but we could meet our primary 
requirements without them. 

Our primary needs are for bibliographical information and for cataloguing 
information. 

To return to an earlier thesis. Once libraries are properly co-ordinated — 
indeed even now when they are not — it is surely more important for a reader or 
an assistant to know about the books his particular library does not possess than 
about those it does. Provided a shelf index or the index to classification schedules 
enables him to find them on the shelves, the reader does not need any full descrip- 
tive catalogue of the books that are there as he can see them for himself. The 
catalogue begins to be useful (as a catalogue and not as a finding list) when the 
books are out From a study of the entries, if they are full and descriptive^ 
he can discover which of the missing books would be useful and, perhaps, ask 
for them to be “ reserved There the present catalogue ends its usefiilness. 
It tells that little bit of the whole story and no more. If it is at a branch it does 
not tell what books there are to be obtained from or seen at the central library ; 
if at a central library it does not indicate the books that can be obtained from other 
libraries. That, however, is one of the great values of library co-ordination and 
co-operation — ^that thereby the reader is not limited to local provision but enabled 
to draw on the resources of the nation. This can be done after a fashion without 
catalogues. The reader can ask for books to be obtained for him, as it were 
‘‘ on spec ” ; his request is transmitted to a larger unit, a regional bureau or the 
N.C.L. and material can be sent which will meet his needs more or less well 
according to the accuracy and detail with which the reader can foresee and describe 
his requirements. But iJF he had access to a comprehensive annotated bibliography 
he could usually do much better by finding therein the most likely books and 
learxiing about others which would help him. This would lead to greater satis- 
faction and saving of time and energy. A great many bibliographies already 
exist but they are limited, partial, often out of date, and giving inadequate data. 
A large bibliographical library quite beyond the possibilities of any but the 
largest libraries would still present innumerable gaps. 

Truly comprehensive bibliographical publications are of course out of the 
question, but much could be achieved by a happy medium. This work could 
be undertaken progressively. 

Let us consider first those current publications to which, in any case, any 
scheme for printed cards would at first have to be limited. A new book is 
catalogued. A printed card scheme would provide cards for those libraries 
(and departments and branches) which had copies, and no others. Qearly the 
kbour, space and expense involved would preclude any library from obtaining 
and filing cards for the books it did not possess. Instead, we strongly advocate 
the publication, in handy pamphlet form, of a weekly list of new books for each 
of which a fully and suitably catalogued entry would be given. The labour of 
cataloguing would be the same. The issue of cards would not be precluded but 
facilitated — as a secondary process. Every library, even every branch, could 
have copies of this list and the cost, distributed over sudi a wide cireWtion, 
would be small — ^very much smaller than the cost of individual cataloguing. 
The lists would be cumulated monthly, quarterly and annually and eventually 
consolidated into subject sections covering longer periods. The lists would not 
include fiction or juvenile books* or anv items which were patently imworthy or 
unsuitable for library purposes ; they should contain most other publications. 

* ^'hich might well be treated separately. 
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Next — or simuluneously — ^we could embark upon the publication of 
bibliographies, each dealing with a subject field capable of treatment in a convenient 
small quarto volume (we do not want such clumsy lectern pieces as some American 
publications). These woidd aim at being reasonably comprehensive of literature 
still of some general importance issued prior to the first lists of current books ; 
they would be brought up to date from time to time. According to how 
energetically we pursued the project, sooner or later every fair-sized branch and 
other library would display on three or four shelves a body of bibliographical! 
guidance of inestimable influence upon the better and fuller use of libraries and 
their stocks. It would cost no more than present methods but the results would 
be of quite a diflerent order. 

How far would this, however, meet the needs of the cataloguer and take 
the place of the catalogue? There are various answers. Perhaps the library 
decides (in addition to providing the published lists) to continue its catalogue 
in its present style, be it card or sheaf or what not. In that case the technical* 
work of cataloguing has been done ; the list gives all the necessary data — ^form 
of heading, classification number, annotation, etc. The utilization of this 
information is thus a routine mechanical matter. It can be copied in whatever 
form local conditions require ; it can be adapted to suit local codes and practice- 
— ^if we have not yet achieved uniformity. Though we do not like the idea, a 
library could cut out and paste up the entries. Perhaps, on the other hand, it may 
(for example at branches) be content to mark up the printed copies, confining 
its own catalogue to items which were not in the printed lists. Every library 
will, of course, have much material — ^foreign or older or highly specialized items — 
which it must catalogue for itself. There is in fact no suggestion that the lists 
could possibly completely supersede the local catalogue. They would, however, 
reduce the work of cat^oguing, provide much of the information needed by 
the cataloguer, and ensure the wide dissemination of essential bibliographical 
knowledge. 

It is with such a project that any scheme for the issue of printed cards or 
slips should be coupled. Such a dual project is strongly recommended. The 
d^ciencies of a scheme confined to the issue of cards would be avoided. The 
cost of issuing the cards would be reduced. As the entries in the lists could be 
numbered, the ordering of cards would be facilitated. The prompt issue of the 
lists would minimize the disadvantage of any slight delay there might be in the 
issue of the cards. 

The lists must, of course, be published promptly; they could even be- 
available prior to the publication of the books and thus provide librarians with 
guides for the selection of purchases. This is not an impossible proposal. 
Publishers should be required to send to the Central Cataloguing Office, as soon 
as they are able, page proofs of all books about to be published. It would obviously 
be to the publishers’ advantage to secure this publicity for their wares, especially 
as many librarians would buy largely from the lists. Nevertheless, it would be 
an easy matter to regukrize the procedure and ensure completeness by a clause 
in the Libraries Act which must ensue for the achievement of our many aims. 

The Central Cataloguing Office should of course be associated with the- 
N.C.L. The proof copies should be retained — ^partly because the cost of returning^ 
them to the publishers would not be worth incurring; partly because the 
cataloguers might on occasion need to refer to previous items so as to secure- 
consistency. But the proof copies should not be circulated or in any way used 
as books — at least for a period of several years. 

These joint projects have many possibilities. For example, each copy of a 
list could have a tear-out sheet which could be used both as an order form for 
printed catalogue cards and as an order form for the books themselves. 

Qearly it is not possible to estimate the cost of these services or the amount 
each library would need to expend to secure their advantages. Many details^ 
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require full consideration. A committee of the Library Association should be 
appointed to investigate. Undoubtedly the library movement could justifiably 
seek a grant for the cost of starting and establishing the service either from the 
Appropriate Body or perhaps from another source interested in our work. 

The work of the Central Cataloguing Office would not be confined to the 
issue of current and basic lists and catalogue cards. There are other types of 
cognate assistance to readers that could well be associated with the Office. In 
this work it would be assisted by representative members of the profession at 
large. For example, if we are to provide sound stocks for our children’s depart- 
ments, the procedure of publishing carefully selected lists which has already been 
adopted in a few library systems should become natioxial. Such a list as that 
issued by Derby County, for example, would be valuable everywhere in the 
country. And, good though it undoubtedly is, it might be still better if in its 
compilation the views of other experts were incorporated. Derby County — 
and other libraries as well — also publishes valuable liandlists, leaflets and pamphlets 
designed to encourage borrowers to read more widely and to tell those who use 
small service points something of the wider resources at their command. Often 
the distribution of the list at a branch is accompanied by display of the books 
listed. These lists can do for the more general reader what the basic lists will do 
for the more specialized or more serious. Everything that is good at one place is 
likely to be good anywhere else. At present such useful and interesting guides 
are invariably lacking where they would be most useful. By pooling our resources, 
ideas and knowledge, the whole system can be enriched. 

Central Book Purchasing 

Central book purchasing schemes have often been proposed by librarians 
who, keen to increase their limited spending power to the utmost, hope that 
thereby the cost of books to public libraries might be reduced. 

They argue that the present system by which books are purchased through 
ordinary retail channels may often award the bookseller a profit out of proportion 
to the services he renders, which services are necessarily less than are involved in 
private sales to individuals. Moreover they thereby contribute to the overhead 
costs of a retailer who, in their opinion, is not for their purposes a necessary 
element. Though the present Library Licence scheme does in fact give libraries 
preferential treatment they suggest that this is not sufficient. The bookseUer, 
also, has to take no risks nor exercise any initiative in his deaUngs with the libraries. 
They recognize that, though the many orders for single copies from wy one 
library do not constitute wholesale transactions, the combined orders of many 
libraries would. Furthermore they believe that by uniting and consolidating 
the orders of many libraries they would be able to exercise a more direct and 
effective influence over such matters as price, format and quality. 

If in fact the library authorities could establish a central Book Purchasing 
Department which could supply all libraries more quickly and efficiently, if the 
publishers could be induced to recognize it as a ** wholesaler ” and if it could 
operate on overheads low enough to enable it to retail at less than the present 
booksellers’ charges (allowing for the Library Licence discount) the case would 
be a strong one, though not entirely unanswerable. We should need to make a 
dose investigation before we could dedde the practical financial issue. The 
Department would need some premises and staff ; there would be transport costs. 
Would the Department order in advance of demands and carry stocks — ^in which 
case it would need to allow a sum for non-sales ? If it did not, could it secure 
full wholesale terms ? If it did not, would it employ collectors ? Or would it 
purchase,.at a margin, from existing wholesalers ? Viewed from another angle — 
would the publishers be willing mus to undermine the booksellers who would 
still be one of thebr chief markets ? Would it be just and wise to ask them to 
do so ? Bookselling is at best a precarious trade. Admittedly we are primarily 
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tljjs community or is it not ? Is private book-buying a thing to be encouraged 
or not ? We must surely ask these questions. 

There are, however, even wider issues. We have already asserted the value 
of the library as an instrument in securing the full range of intellectual opportunity. 
We can achieve this only if we help — and not hinder — ^the publication and sale 
of the widest variety of books for all types of reader. Is it unreasonable to fear 
that an effective scheme for Central Book Purchasing might have the opposite 
effect, that it might indeed tend to canalize and standardize book provision in 
libraries themselves ? How could this be ? Surely the wider the market for 
' which a publisher caters the wider will be his output. Once the library becomes 
a dominant element, with a consequent decline in private bookselling, the library 
becomes in danger of dictating the markets — of encouraging the things it wants 
and discouraging those it does not. If Librarianship is wise, need this matter? 
Perhaps not — ^but why take the risk? Once the Department becomes a 
commercial — if public — ^proposition, in need of justifying its existence by giving 
financial benefits to its constituents, it becomes liable to prefer the large orders 
and safe ” items which it can handle most cheaply — ^and therein lies the road to 
standardization. And it is not unlikely that by revising or withholding its support 
of a projected book it may effectively prevent its publication — ^which would be a 
denial of everything that Ubrarianship stands for. 

The future of the book trade is itself, however, somewhat uncertain. Its 
pre-war organization and resources have suffered severely as a result of enemy 
action ; wartime limitations of supply and labour are creating a serious strain, 
the effects of which will not end with the war. We hope that the trade will 
emerge capable of meeting the deficiencies of the war period and of facing the 
expansion of healthy activity which must be demanded in the new world. Our 
own well-being is linked up with the state of the book trade. It behoves us, there- 
fore, to preserve an open mind regarding our future relationships. Only one 
thing is certain — ^the interests of the country require that we should co-operate 
in every possible way. 

This co-operation is not only a matter of business relationships. There 
was room before the war for some fype of joint consultative committee charged 
with the task of stimulating the creation and publication of books that were 
wanted but which did not exist. These are far more numerous than is commonly 
imagined. No up-to-date books are obtainable on many important aspects of 
science and sdiolarship ; of several nations no histories or topographies have been 
published for many years. To give but one example : a few years ago, the writer, 
after very brief consideration, was able to compile a long list of desiderata in the 
one field of musical literature. In addition, many useml and important books 
have been allowed to go out of print. Moreover, there is room for an increasing 
proportion of books in which the style and method of presentation are adapted 
to the reading abilities of various sections of the public. Librarians can not only 
disclose such needs, they can help to make publication practicable. Only when 
we have filled up all the gaps can we give a full service to our readers. Important 
though this was before the war, it becomes a vital task for post-war years, for we 
now have to correct both the old deficiencies and the new ones caused by war 
limitations. Here is a great piece of work — ^the strengthening and renewal of 
our nafinfiftl heritage— one worthy of our best thought and enthusiasm and one 
for which we are fitted, as we should know, better than others, the needs of the 
reading public, both general and specialized. 

Central Supplies Department 

Occasionally it is suggested that an organization should be set up for providing 
nationally for libraries various supplies, fittings, stationery and the like which are 
of a standardized character, usable in aU parts of the country. We do not view 
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this proposal with favour. If there is sufficient demand for any article, competing 
commercial firms will in normal times ensure adequate supplies at reasonable 
costs. If we attempted to establish our own organization we should still have to 
deal with competing markets for raw materials and manufitctured products and 
it is unlikely that the saving due to large buying would compensate for the 
distribution costs in which we should be involved. We have already noted 
complaints that even local authority central purchasing departments cause delays, 
inefficiency, and compel acceptance of less suitable articles than the librarian could 
secure in the open market. Above all, we must avoid tendencies towards undesir- 
able types of standardization and a desire for “ cheapness ” at the ei^>ense of 
quality, taste and pleasing variety. 

does not, of course, mean that we should not ourselves examine various 
types and qualities of commodity with a view to finding, and recommending to 
out fellows, the most suitable and efficient. The Library Association might 
advantageously appoint a Standing Advisory Committee to assist in this way. 



Chapter XVII 


STAFF— RECRUITMENT, TRAINING, GRADING, SALARIES 

The value of library provision will depend almost entirely upon the ability 
and suitability of library staff. In all but such general matters as fall to the share 
of the library authority, the staff are responsible for determining in every detail 
what shall be provided and for performing every process involved in making it 
available and useful. What is less generally recognized, however, is that though 
the staff make the service, the service helps to make the staff— that, though libraries 
can develop on sound useful lines oxily if manned by good librarians and assistants, 
it is no less true that only in good libraries can the latter exist, fully utilizing and 
developing their abilities. In other words, conditions must be such as to attract 
the right material, to give it the necessary technical education, professional 
experience and opportunities for development in other desirable and non- 
professional ways, and to offer it the satisfaction of being able to do its work 
thoroughly and completely in an environment as free as possible from unnecessary 
limitations and frustrations. These vital factors — inducements, qualifications 
and opportunities — are interrelated and cannot be considered independently. 
Inducements imply qualification ; and the inducements are vain if they do not 
include the personal appeal of a job worth doing, and useless if there is no 
opportunity to utilize the qualifications. 

Before we can consider any of these three factors we must clearly appreciate 
the personnel requirements of the library service. So long as the country is 
served by a multitude of unorganized authorities, in very varying stages of 
development, it is difficult to do this — ^so difficult that it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that no serious effort has yet been made to see some hidden order in the apparent 
chaos. We cannot say that to put our staffing system in order we must first put 
our library service in order, because we need the staff, employed and trained with 
that objective, to secure the second of these two conditions. But at least we must 
understand and plan the service on sound lines before we can try to secure the 
staff to make it operate. That is why this chapter has been deliberately deferred 
until we have been able to consider the proposed plan of future library organiza- 
tion. The present library lay-out is not conducive to good staffing ; on the 
contrary, save in a few well-organized libraries there is no semblance of any 
intelligent solution of persoxmel problems. How can a library that is in every 
way bad and backward appreciate or use good staff? How can the very small 
place utilize fully the services of any but one or two who are not in the lower 
grades ? How can a poverty stricken authority, or one that cries poverty, attract 
adequate people ? How can an unco-ordinated service co-ordinate the functions 
and abilities of its employees ? 

Once we have a nation-wide plan for libraries the position is quite different. 
No longer need we speak in generalities or pious hopes ; we can point to duties 
to be done and services to be rendered. 

If we take one of the proposed library units it is not difficult to see the types 
of people we need and to calculate the numbers of each type required. Our 
specimen unit comprises a large county area partly rural, partly mining and 
industrial, with one large city as its hub, four or five subsidiary centres in small or 
medium-sized towns also acting as regional libraries, a number of small townships 
with district branches and a network of smaller part-time branches and centres . 

together by interchanges of stock, by travelling libraries and vaxis. The 
centres will only rely partly upon voluntary assistants ; most will be manned 
by itinerant assistants, operating from district or regional branches, each of which 
will be responsible for the centres in its district. Other thinly populated areas 
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will be served by assistants manning the travelling libraries operating from each 
of the regional branches or area libraries. The smaller district libraries will each 
be in charge of a qualified branch librarian with one or more assistants ; if they 
are full-time, probably at least one other person should be qualified so as to 
ensure that there will always be present someone capable of helping readers and 
supervising the work. At the larger branches and regional branches there will 
be more assistants, some qualified, some performing the routine tasks. The 
libraries in the larger subsidiary towns will retain most of the functions of the 
present independent medium library of today and will have acquired new functions; 
they will need a capable experienced chief, his deputy or chief assistant, senior 
men and women responsible for reference and circulation work and work with 
children. At the main large centre of population there will be, as now, ordy it 
will be better, a comprehensive central library and reference department with well- 
qualified and experienced persons in charge of adequate staff ; there will probably 
be some special departments. Finally, concerned with all the libraries in the unit, 
there will be a headquarters staff responsible for the general administration, 
finance, staffing and maintenance, for the selection, purchase, cataloguing and 
processing, transfer and distribution of stock. In all departments of this work 
there will be senior officers (such as a Supervisor of Branches, a Secretary or 
Treasurer, a Head of the Accessions and Cataloguing Department), and officers 
in charge of work with children, of special projects, etc. Each of these will have 
his departmental assistants — ^transport officer, chief cataloguer, etc., and each will 
have Us professional and routine-work assistants. In (£arge of all will be the 
Unit Librarian and his deputy. 

This, with extensions and modifications, will be the staff lay-out of each unit. 
Always there will be certain fundamental features : {d) a relatively large staff — 
never comprising less than 70, perhaps amounting to three or four hundred — 
providing very considerable opportunities for promotion, interchange, and 
variety of experience, {b) a reasonable proportion of really senior posts requiring 
high personal qualities and technical abilities and carrying commensurate rewards, 
{c) SL number of posts calling for specialized abilities and qualifications to which 
those most suitable will be attracted, (d) a considerable body of men and women 
who are in immediate contact with the general public whom they must be able to 
advise and help from their wide knowledge of books, their full appreciation of 
the facilities afforded by the system, their broad general culture and educational 
background and their sympathy with and understanding of readers, (e) a large 
number of people, intelligent, willing and well informed who can peiform the 
everyday routine tasks — counter work, helping to keep books in order, keeping 
records, processing books, dealing with the routine of branch and centre exchanges, 
typing, filing, packing, sorting and a hundred similar duties. 

There will be need, in fact, for four categories of personnel — ^the higher 
administrative and executive officers, the subject-specialists, the general professional 
staff, and the non-professional staff. The first three may be grouped together as 
“ professional ” because, chough there will be a sorting out on the basis of special 
qualifications and abilities, the first two categories will emerge, with a few excep- 
tions, from the third ; they are all of the same type, could well start their library 
careers with the same initial educational background and enjoy the same basic 
training and experience. This is not true of the fourth category — at least not 
necessarily true. This principle of the division of library personnel into pro- 
fessional and non-professional is very widely accepted in theory though, in this 
country, hardly ever applied in practice — ^for whiA discrepancy between theory 
and practice the present irrationd lay-out is responsible. The point need not be 
laboured. In every active library there is work which can only be done by 
persons with appropriate knowledge, skill, experience and personality of such 
quality that we may term their work professional ” ; there is also work which 
can be done by people* with a less developed equipment, with indeed just such 
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general knowledge, common sense and aptitude as is conunonly demanded in a 
variety of occupations which we should not call, or grade as, professional. In 
the small ill-organiaed or badly staffed library one finds either that professional 
people waste their abilities doing non-professional work, or that non-professionals 
ate attempting, unsuccessfully, to do professional work. That is what is happen- 
ing every day in most British libraries. 

There are several most important reasons for insisting upon this division. 

(1) So long as there are duties which can be satisfactorily performed by 
non-professionals it is stupid, dishonest and prejudicial to the genuine professional 
man to suggest that dl library work is professional. 

(2) If we claim that professional work is worthy of higher rewards (at least 
in the course of time for each individual) we thereby assert that non-professional 
work can be obtained, to the satisfaction of both employer and employee, at lower 
rates. If this is so — and undoubtedly it is — ^we are wrong to pay either more 
than we legitimately need to non-professionals or less than we should to 
professionals. 

(3) At present — with few exceptions — we work upon the assumption that 
all start at the bottom of the ladder but some achieve professionalism or have it 
thrust upon them, whereas some are less fortunate. This is grossly unfair to the 
less fortunate majority for whom, however capable they may be, there are 
insufficient opportunities. Half of those who enter (even assuming that our 
so-called professionals were adequately rewarded) are foredoomed to disappoint- 
ment. Fortunately many enter with their eyes open, conscious that they will 
never be more than non-professional, and, unless they are harried by the mistaken 
zeal of librarians and authorities, they do noi. attempt to qualify. Others do and, 
because they are ill-equipped, fail ; others succeed but find no opening for 
advancement. Thus we breed discontent, disappointment, wasted effort and 
inefficiency. Frankly the position is senseless and indefensible. 

(4) Lastly, our present system assumes that the initial educational background 
appropriate for the non-professional is good enough for the potential professional, 
tlut all he needs above and beyond this he can gain by experience ** in routine 
tasks and by correspondence courses. Have we any right to suppose that we 
would not obtain more of a better type of professional worker if we sought to 
recruit not from school leavers, but from graduates or those who have stayed at 
school to take the Higher Schools Examination, or even more mature people 
who have had experience in some other professional or commercial career ? 
Surely professional librarianship needs all the benefits that facilities for higher 
education can give it. There are at present two barriers preventing this — one, 
that librarianship is not able to offer sufficient to compete with other occupations 
demanding higher educational standards (a matter we must rectify) ; the other is 
our failure to distinguish between professional and non-professional. 

What is the dividing line between professional and non-professional ? How 
can we relate the division to the realities of library conditions ? The dividing 
line cannot always be very rigid, perhaps, but in a large system it can be quite 
clear and evident. Some of me duties that will fall to the non-professional have 
already been indicated. Two objections are frequently raised. First, we may say 
that counter-work is non-professional, but many borrowers are in the habit of 
asking help from those they meet at the counter. The answer is that they do so 
now because usually there is no one else they can ask — that counter work and 
genuine “ reader-assistance ” should and can be divorced (in the newly planned 
library the counter might well be kept outside the actual book room, as is done . 
in some American libraries). Secondly, what about the small library where there 
are only one or two assistants available ? Should these not be professional ? 
Yes — ^readers should always have direct access to a professional worker. In such 
cases it may be necessary for professionals to do some non-professional work as 
well. We must accept that. The dividing line, as before said, cannot be rigid. 



It will do no harm for a non-professional to be so interested in his work that he 
can on occasion help the professional; it has often done a chief, and his staff, good 
for him on rare occasions to take off his coat and show that he is still capable of 
shifting books. Such departures do not affect the normal allocation of function. 

Is it suggested that there should be a rigid distinction between professionals 
and non-professionals themselves — that, for example, the non-professional would 
be debarred from becoming a professional ? We think not. It is undesirable 
that anyone should be prevented from securing advancement if he is capable of 
deserving it. But such passing from non-professional to professional should 
ultimately be exceptional. If it were common and usual the division would 
break down and we might be back where we started. For the next few years 
we may leave the door ajar ; gradually we must close it. 

Such, in general terms, is the basis of differentiation. Later we must discuss 
the motive elements — salaries, recruitment and training. Before doing so, let 
us consider the classification of the three types of professional workers — ^those in 
the higher grades, the specialists and the general grade professional. We say 
** general grade ” because we believe that the best results will accrue if we avoid 
excessive grading and recognize the need for a class of workers, numerically 
preponderant, who perform all professional duties save those which involve 
special responsibilities and qualifications. For these we do not need any 
complicated grading system ; instead we require the maximum freedom of move- 
ment and choice of occupation, which will at once ensure for each assistant 
employment in the kind of work in which he is most suitable and happiest, and 
give him opportunity to gain wider experience. We would abolish the artificial 
seniorities of our present system which, by relating salaries and rank to the job 
and not to the people, lead to much wastage, disappointment and waiting for 
dead men’s shoes. We think that most professional posts should be regarded 
as falling within one comprehensive general professional grade and as capable of 
being filled, according to varying circumstances, by people who were on the same 
scale, the actual amount they receive being determined not by what precisely they 
were doing but by their qualifications and seniority. All who are in this grade 
should be sure of reaching a maximum sufficient to enable them to live reasonably 
full, decent lives. The scale would not be enough to satisfy the ambitions of 
people of superior ability ; these would thus be tempted to qualify for and obtain 
posts in the higher grades. But it would be enough to prevent frustration and 
disappointment, and it should bear a just relationship to what people of comparable 
ability would obtain in other occupations. It should also offer some compensating 
rewards for special qualifications and individual work of particular merit for those 
who are not able or fortunate enough to step into higher grades. 

Thus, entrance to the general professional grade would be contingent upon 
the possession of initial qualifications and the assistant would then proceed, by 
annual increments, to its maximum. To stimulate continued interest, accelerated 
increments would be given for higher professional qualifications and for qualifica- 
tions in non-professional subjects — ^because professional knowledge is not 
everything. The practice of librarianship, when it is properly organized, will 
afford scope for the utilization of knowledge of all manner of things for the benefit 
of library-using specialists. We want librarians to form, as a whole, a body of 
men and women competent to appreciate and understand the whole field of 
knowledge and, as individuals, to develop and exploit their ** non-professional ” 
interests* For these abilities, over and above the entrance minima, we should 
afford recognition. Increments awarded in this way should carry the recipients 
to an appropriate amount above the normal scale maxima. 

From those who obtain these higher qualifications we shall select the personnel 
for special branches of library work and the higher posts of responsibility. These 
posts will be paid salaries above the normal professional grades — and the people 
who deserve them will get them regardless of seniority. Thus, also, shall we 
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avoid the greatest danger librarianship can face — ^that it should become narrow. 
It is not for us to suggest that other professions have succumbed to this danger ; 
maybe we could, wi& some justification. The essential purposes of librarianship 
demand that we should not do likewise. Our libraries tomorrow must be guided 
by broad-minded capable administrators. We believe that such men, given the 
opportunity, can emerge from the ranks of professional librarianship. If we are 
wrong — or fail to provide the opportunities — either the direction of libraries will 
pass into the hands of others, wUch we know would be undesirable though a few 
American straws show the way the wind is there blowing, or we sl^l have 
ineffective libraries. We want neither. Would it be libellous to say that many 
of our present discontents arise from the fact that often we have neither librarians 
nor admnistrators, sometimes we have those who are too much librarian and 
occasionally those who are too little librarian ? Yet here we should remind 
ourselves of the thought with which this chapter was started — ^that only in good 
libraries can good librarians exist, fully utili2ing and developing their abilities — 
for this is as true of yesterday as it will be of tomorrow. To an extent we shall 
never be able to estimate, the defects of librarians now and in the past are attribut- 
able to the conditions in which they have had to work. There have been fortunate 
men who have had opportunities and taken them ; and men who have made 
opportunities. There are others who have had their energies and enthusiasm 
gradually sapped by disappointment, apathy, frustration and limitation ; and those 
who have continued patiently to work on though the only tools they were given 
were blunt and the material shoddy. Thus, though all good libraries have, or 
have had, good librarians, all good librarians have not had good libraries. Not a 
few of our best men ate hard at work keeping mediocre systems from becoming 
worse ; for this they get little praise and no limelight. One can readily perceive 
success ; it is not so easy to distinguish between the man whose work would be 
more successful if he had more ability and more desire, and the man who is being 
compelled by circumstances to devote, to a task that still remains incomplete, 
far finer personal qualities and qualifications than some of his successful colleagues. 
These men and women are not being forgotten when libraries are being adversely 
criticized. For myself I would not care to face the tasks confronting many of the 
librarians I have met in my survey ; it would ill become me not to admire their 
courage, devotion and faith. When the time comes there will be enough sound 
capable people to direct libraries in the difficult days of post-war development. 
This belief does not remove the need to continue and increase the supply of good 
librarians; equally we cannot face that task with sincerity if we do not also resolve 
to remove the factors that militate against the full use of their qualities. That is 
the great inducement and reward of library work. 

Non-professional and professional scales will, of course, overlap to some 
extent — since the maximum of one is a final adult wage and the minimum of the 
other the beginning which the young man or woman can make into what he may. 
This is just and reasonable and in a well-organized system should create no 
difficulties. 

Salaries at present are far too low and far too varied — and the variations bear 
little relation to the degree of responsibility, the qualifications needed or the size 
or finanriftl ability of authorities. A sound salaries system should satisfy four 
requirements — ^it should be just, giving adequate rewards and equal rewards for 
equal services ; it should promote reasonable movement from system to system ; 
it should encourage personal development ; it should offer sl measure of security 
and predictability. 

Widely various scales in different places satisfy none of these criteria. 
They do not even, as is commonly imagined, really induce movement, for though 
the poorly paid are encouraged to try and go where they will be better rewarded, 
the better paid are tempted to stay where they are and consequently the former 
have fewer vacancies for which it is worth their while to try. It is sad but true 



that the authorities which for a period of years have paid better than the average 
have the higher proportion of passengers This is not an argument agaimt 
good scales ; it is an argument in favour of their beine general. Low sdaries 
are thus, far from being a cause of movement, the chief obstacle — especially in the 
junior grades where the next best attainable is still not good enough to cover the 
cost of living away from home or to justify the cost of moving, selling a house and 
incurring the various incidental expenses. Neither are rehtively high salaries 
conducive to movement, since they limit the positions for which it is worth moving 
and for which the individual concerned is yet fitted to apply. This is one of the 
reasons why many potentially able chief librarians have never found their true 
sphere. If they have been relatively well paid as senior members of a large 
staff, they have not been tempted by the salaries attached to the smaller chiefships. 
Wise men have often made temporary sacrifices to secure their first command, 
regarding this as a necessary step to something better, but private circumstances 
may not permit this luxury — or the something better may fail to material^e. 
Therefore, paradoxical though it may appear, we feel that movement from one 
system to another is more likely to follow when all systems are reasonably compar- 
able. Moreover, with larger units, movements within the unit may, for many, 
provide adequate variety and experience. 

As for security and predictability — admittedly it is bad to create the mentality 
that views with placid content the slow but steady progression from the minimum 
of the scale to the maximum, when journey’s end is reached. Yet it is surely not 
bad that a man should be able — ^perhaps before he enters the career and when he 
is just assessing its possibilities — to see what he may reasonably expect if he is no 
luckier or cleverer than the average, especially if there are plenty of plums ” 
for those who are. There are too many disappointed people in libraries today 
because, for the want of clear basic expectations, they have set their hopes too high. 

All this means that we strongly advocate national scales, applicable to and 
operative in all library services. Obviously we can only have such scales when 
we have library units and organized types of library work to which such scales are 
applicable. The scales must provide for non-professional, general professional 
and higher professional personnel. 

For non-professionals it might at first sight seem appropriate to accept the 
scales that are paid by local authorities for all other, comparable, types ot non- 
professional service. There are good employers among local authorities just as 
there are libraries where today reasonable salaries are paid (generally because the 
library staffs are among the employees of those good employers). Yet, judging by 
the local scales which in many places library assistants share with their fellow local 
government employees in other departments, there are too many bad employers. 
Were sound nationd scales generally implemented the position would be different ; 
in reality the national local government scales would seem to have little more 
general reality than the L.A. scales, while local Whitley GDuncil scales on the 
whole are not impressive. Writing as one responsible for making proposals 
relative to library staffs, and no others, I cannot honestly be content meirfy to 
suggest local parity. For this I have two reasons — ^thc general non-professional 
salaries paid by most authorities are not good enough to provide the library 
with the people it wants even for its non-professional work, and it is thus a shirking 
of responsibility merely to hope that they will become so. Throughout this 
report a firm face has been set against the wiles of those optimistic or pessimistic 
people who either fix their faith in inevitable improvements in this, that or the 
other, or who suggest that it is useless for us to speak for ourselves until we know 
how others are gomg to speak for themselves — ^and presumably us. We have to 
speak for ourselves and ask for ourselves the things we can justify and which can 
be made practicable by our own efforts. The second reason is that the L.A. is 
responsible for the welfare of ** all those who are ingaffd in library work As an 
officer of the L.A. I sHare that responsibility. 
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If existing local government scales are inappropriate, so also are the Board of 
Education scales for unoertificated teachers, because these are at best the acceptance 
of things as they were. Those responsible for education do not want uncertificated 
teachers; they want certificated teachers. So the scales are deliberately and 
rightly design^ to freeze out the inadequately equipped. 

We have no alternative therefore but to propose our own scales and seek the 
support of the Appropriate Body to secure their general adoption. In determining 
these scales we n^ to observe a careful balance between the rightful demands of 
the individual and the economy of the library service. This is not easy. Guided 
by the first consideration it should be affirmed that every adult person should 
receive sufficient upon which to maintain a reasonable adult life and perhaps 
provide a home for wife and children. But the second consideration affords a 
different picture. Since most of the non-professional work not only can be done- 
well by young people but is more appropriate for them than for adults, to pay 
suitable wages to a high proportion of ad^ts is uneconomical and therefore a tax 
upon the general efficiency of the library. How can this difficulty best be resolved ? 
One has to be practical even if thereby one risks being criticiz^ .for being harsh. 
There are two ways. One is to encourage the employment of women, not because- 
one would suggest differentiation and the employment of ** cheap labour ”, but 
simply because the percentage of “ wastage ” (if one may so inaptly use the term} 
is naturally and desirably greater. Men do not retire on marriage ; they merely 
take unto themselves hostages to fortune which, interpreted, means greater claims 
to higher wages. Women do usually resign on marriage ; though we can see 
the feminists rising in anger — ^both for our sakes and theirs the more the better. 
And we must, of course, safeguard the intei#"sts of those who do not marry or 
retire for other reasons. The other way is to ensure that those who stay will be 
able to perform work which, while still non-professional, is not just the ordinary 
routine that any youngster can do — and there will be different kinds of non- 
professional work. This we can do by asking our non-professionals to secure 
appropriate qualifications. This will not only give them the right to proceed to 
reasonable maxima ; it will also, by showing those who are inefficient and indolent 
precisely what they may expect, inducie some to seek other types of work, and 
tell the others that they have only themselves to blame. Thus, into our non- 
professional grade we would introduce a bar based upon appropriate qualifications, 
and, furthermore, we would add as compensation, higher non-professional grades 
for those of more than average ability. For these there will be suitable posts as 
senior clerks, transport officers, stores and account clerks, and the like. The 
adoption of departments to deal with secretarial and financial matters, the 
maintenance of premises, transport and supplies is strongly advocated, and from 
the senior officers in these we may well ask appropriate, even professional (but 
not “ library ”), qualifications. The proposed lay-out of the library units will 
probably produce an increase in such work as the amount of direct assistance at 
present given by local authorities’ financial and works’ departments diminishes. 
In any case far too much of the time of librarians and their professional assistants 
is now spent on non-library matters, for which as librarians they may not even be 
qualified or fitted. For example, in most libraries the senior officers look after 
accounts, the innumerable details of rq^airs, fittings, lighting and fuel, carriage, 
transport and so on, which duties could be much more economically and efficiently 
handled by officers chosen for their fitness for this work. 

For the “ general professionals ” (i.e. excluding those senior posts which 
are above the basic scale) we may find it expedient, appropriate and not un- 
satisfactory to ask for the scales operative in a comparable profession — ^the Burnham 
scales for Elementary School Teachers. Expedient, because as long ago as 1927 
a government committee stated “ we are of opinion that, in general, the trained 
librarian should be paid no less than the trained teacher, and that the one profession 
should not be less attractive than the other ”, The case has not weakened since 
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then ; it would be very difficult for either the local authority or the government 
who jointly pay the salaries of teachers to deny this claim with even an appearance 
of justice. 'They are appropriate, because we ask of our professional librarians 
(and with any improved educational programme will give) ^ucation and training 
of a similar ^aracter. They are not unsatisfactory because (from the viewpoint 
of the assistant) salaries paid to library assistants at present are on the whole 
definitely below those paid to teachers, yet (from the viewpoint of the authority 
which would naturally hesitate to support considerable immediate increments), 
the Burnham scales are not excessively better than the scales already paid to library 
workers by some authorities — ^they are in fact scales which, on present evidence, 
can be justified in the light of** best practice 

There are three Burnham scales, based upon the type of place in which the 
teacher would work — ^the village or small town, the large town, or a school in the 
London area. This criterion is not altogether suitable for our purposes because 
most of our units include both rural and urban areas in any of wUch assistants 
may work, temporarily or permanently. Therefore we would suggest that the 
Burnham Scale II is inappropriate, and that Scale III should be appli^ throughout 
all units excepting two categories— (tf) those in the London area and {b) those which 
arc more or less confined to the very large provincial cities. For category (tf) we 
suggest a 10 per cent increase on the basic scale and for category {b) a 5 per cent 
increase. One further modification is also recommended. The Burnham scales 
provide that ** the first annual increment shall accrue after two years’ service ”. 
To follow this practice would cause difficulties, as the junior professionals work 
alongside non-professionals who are already well advanced on a scale in which 
this pause does not occur. As there is naturally no considerable difference between 
the professional and non-professional scales for those in their twenties the pause 
would tend to make the two scales unduly similar. 

The equivalent to the ** certification ” which qualifies teachers for scale 
payment will be either Associateship of the L.A. as obtained under present con- 
ditions or as obtainable in future. This is discussed in detail shortly. Sufficient 
at the moment to say that ultimately it is hoped that this will involve a two years’ 
course at a library traixiing school. Graduation will bring the benefit for librarians, 
as for teachers, of an advanced increment. In place of the additional incremental 
benefits given to teachers for additional years at a training college we will substitute 
an increment for Fellowship of the L.A. Moreover, we shall seek yet further 
recognition of other additional qualifications the nature of, and the reason for, 
whidi will be explained a few pages hence. 

All teachers are not elementary school class teachers ; and librarianship too 
has its higher ranks. Teachers of special subjects, secondary school teasers, 
and head teachers — all these receive more than elementary school teachers. 
Librarianship has its equivalent posts. It has, indeed, its Directors of Education 
and its L.E.A. Ixispectors. For these we must provide salaries above the pro- 
fessional scale. What these positions are and the salaries it is suggested they 
should carry will shortly be outlined. 

The field from which library workers can be recruited is determined chiefly 
by the relation between the inducements libraries can offer and those offered by 
other careers, especially those of such a nature as to appeal to young people with 
similar temperaments, interests and social and educational backgrounds. This 
is an economic law ; to ignore it is to invite inadequacy. Thus, above all, we 
must insist upon reasonable salaries and opportunities which will enable us to 
compete in the open market. Until we are in this position discussion of the 
qualities and qualifications needed for librarianship remain academic and relatively 
futile. That is why in the sequence of this chapter consideration of salaries has 
preceded that of entrance qualifications. If we can assume that the proposals as 
to the former are accepted we may then usefully ask ourselves what type of entrant 
we desire. 
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For the non-professional grades we should seek young people of at least the 
same educational standards as are, or should be, recruited for non-professional 
duties in other departments of local government, i.e. the standard now and for 
some time past urged by the L.A. for all entrants — evidence of useful secondary 
education (at present judged by the passing of a school leaving examixiation or its 
equivalent). There are indications that the present educational system will be 
revised and improved after the war ; should tlus result in an extension of facilities 
for secondary education and in a raising of the leaving age we may well be able to 
ask for qualifications higher than the present “ school leaving ” standard. We 
cannot ask for less. Even though these people will not normally have professional 
duties, even though in time oxdy very few of the professional staff will be recruited 
from their ranks (though the door should not be completely closed), they will 
work in close contact with the public and they will need to be people of intelligence, 
good general education, good presence and mental alertness. 

\)^en we come to consider the entrance qualifications appropriate for the 
professional library worker surely we can only say that we want the best we can 
get. No work calls for better or wider educational equipment. Therefore we 
must, as soon as we can, require that professional entrants should have enjoyed the 
educational, cultural and personal advantages of attendance at a university. This 
is an objective we may have to approach gradually — ^though without taking too 
long in the process. The war will have produced a shortage of graduates and the 
effects of this shortage will be increased competition, into which libraries will not 
be able to enter effectively until improved salaries have become not only general 
but generally appreciated. Moreover the library service already has its own 
personnel and or these all who are of professional status must have their own 
positions improved and secured, and those who are capable of becoming pro- 
fessionals must be given their opportunities. There must he no element of 
competition or rivalry between the present regime and the future. Present staffs 
must take their full place in any future arrangements — these, in fact, must be to 
their benefit and not to their disadvantage. 

So our programme exhibits these aspects — ^the fulfilment of our obligations 
to existing personnel, the absorption of an increasing proportion of graduate 
recruits, and interim steps to ensure that meanwhile such non-graduate recruits 
as we need shall be the best material available. As to this last we would suggest 
the adoption, as soon as possible after the war, of Higher Schools standard as the 
minimum entrance qualification for potential professionals. 

As the problem presented is not a simple one we must avoid the temptation 
of seeking artificial simplification — even in this presentation of proposals. Let 
us first think of what the machinery of recruitment may be in a few years hence 
and then return to the various complications of the transitional period. 

Then we should have a staff consisting largely of present members graded 
as non-professionals, scale ” professionals and senior professionals. What of 
recruitment ? It would be of three kinds — ^non-professionals of school leaving 
standard ; graduates ; those with Higher Schools ; the two last for the pro- 
fessional grades. In addition there would, of course, be frequent appointments, 
especially for senior posts, of professionals from other systems. 

The graduate desirous of entering a library would pass to a library school 
immediately upon graduation. There he would take a two-year course after 
which he would start his library career, being placed on the professional scale and 
awarded the increments due for his qualifications. As the school course would 
include a considerable amount of practical experience, he would soon find his 
place in the work of the library. Then he would gain experience, obtwn, if he 
wished, his higher qualification and his future would be in his own keeping. 

The position of the entrant from a secondary school (with either School 
Leaving or Higher -Schools certificate) is more difficult. He would first secure 
a post in a library and until he was old enough to attend the library school he would 
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work as a non-professional. Meanwhile he would prepare himself for admission 
to the school. This is where the difficulty arises. We are opposed to oppressive 
** after work ” studies for formal examinations — ^librarians mve all suffered too 
much from this iniquity. Yet it is agreed with justice that the youngster on 
leaving school should not, in his own interests, be allowed to lose the habit of 
study and lie fidlow perhaps for two or three years, particularly if he has later to 
resume his studies. So probably it will be best for him to pursue studies for a 
general entrance test for a library school, care being taken that the studies are 
such as he can very reasonably pursue having regard to his duties and that in the 
main they cover matters of a general humanistic nature which will not be useless 
and inappropriate if he should fail to pass through the library school or should 
decide to change his occupation. If he ffdls to pass through the school he may 
return to the library as a non-professional, but it might be wiser if he were not 
encouraged to do so but to turn to other fields — ^because “ disappointeds ” are 
bad things to carry on any staff. 

As the supply of graduates and Higher Schools recruits might for a time 
prove inadequate, there must be simple machinery for drawing into the school 
the best of the non-professionals. Here lies a danger we must guard against — 
we do not want to make it frequent or customary for non-professionals to pass 
into the professional grade, because if we do we shall weaken the grading. Much 
more important, we shall lead all or most non-professionals to start studying and 
striving for admission, whether they are suitable or not, and before we realize 
it we shall be back into the bad old position of expecting the office boy to get his 
Fellowship. The suggested solution is that those who do well in the examina- 
tions for non-professionals (which will shortly be explained) shall be entitled, 
subject to vacancies, to enter library schools. But clearly this facility, though 
always existent, will gradually become more and more exceptional. 

So much for the new element ; what of the old ? 

When an authority adopts the professional scale it would place in it (apart 
from those who were awarded senior posts) all existing members of the staff who 
were on the professional Register as well as others who were holding definitely 
professioxial posts. It is a cardinal point that the application of the scales shall 
not prejudically affect any existing employee and much as we would wish that all 
senior j^rsons were on the Register (and a vast majority are) we must approach the 
matter justly and realistically. Local Library Unit committees would be required, 
at the outset, to submit a scheme for the grading of existing staff, such grading 
to include placing each person at an appropriate step in the scale. Consideration 
of this scheme by the unit librarian and an officer of the Appropriate Body would 
ensure, as far as is humanly possible, both that the individuals are treats &irly 
and that the grading is consistent with general principles that would relate duties, 
seniority and qualifications. 

The keystone of the new system is a two-year course at a full-time library 
school, just as the crux of admission to the teachers’ scale is attendance at a 
training college. The library school course will offer instruction and practical 
training in the general technical elements of librarianship. Essentially a practical 
course, it will have no room either for subsidiary, ancillary or specialized aspects 
of librarianship. These will be provided for in other ways. It is unfortunate 
that for some years the L.A. Intermediate Examination has covered only two 
somewhat specialized aspects of librarianship instead of general studies to an 
intermediate ” standard. We cannot, however, undo the errors of the past, 
while the fact that all Associates have enjoyed at least three yws’ practical experi- 
ence ensures that they have some general knowledge of librarianship. So we 
may reasonably accept the position — ^though clearly the L.A. syllabus should be 
revised as speedily as possible so as to avoid the continuance of the present 
limitations. As an Increment (and a step higher maximum) will be awarded to 
those who secure the Fellowship — and as all appointments to posts in the higher 



^ades vrill in time be open only to Fellom, wety indacemeat Vdl eadst Cot present 
Assoa&tes to complete thw studies ; so ttie difficulty unll be only temporary. 

Wc do not want libiarianship to become either a man’s profession or a 
woman’s profession. It can usefully employ both men and women. We certainly 
do not Tjwmt it to become a woman’s profession simply because women are paid 
substantially less, and so whatever other view we may hold, wisely or unwisely, 
we assert the basic principle of equal pay for equal work. Yet if we adopt 
Burnham scales in general we must adopt such sex cufferentiation as they contain — 
for if we try to fight the battle for equality in librarianship we shall embroil 
ourselves in the much bigger battle of equality in the teaching profession — ^which 
Heaven forfend. Accepting the scale differentiation, we must, on the one hand, 
hope that women librarians will be content in that the scales bring real if not 
relative benefit and, on the other hand, provide necessary safeguards against the 
feminization of the profession. This is important because we do need men, 
especially in the senior positions (not all men, but a proper proportion), and since 
the senior posts will be filled by those who have risen from the general profes- 
sional grade because of their ability we must have an adequate proportion of men 
in that grade. One cannot have cream without milk. The simplest and fairest 
method is control at the initial stage of admission to the library Schools. For a 
period of years, at least, it should be a general principle to aim at an equal number 
of men am women students. 

The higher positions will be filled by selection from the “ scale ” profes- 
sionals. Often there will be suitable people on the staff of the unit concerned. 
Nevertheless we shall promote efficiency and equality of opportunity if we make it 
a rule that all such appointments should be publicly advertised and open to all 
qualified applicants. 

We can consider now our system of examinations : (i) for non-professional, 
(a) for professionals, and (3) extra-professional qualifications. 

(i) Non-professionals. Why should we ask our non-professionals to pass any 
examination ? For several reasons — ^because an early examination will help to 
weed out the unsuitable people, because incentives are good, because we do need 
even non-professionals to know certain appropriate things, because it is a means 
by which we can limit the payment of the inadequate and reward the better. In 
settling the kind of examination we must be ^ded by consideration of what 
abilities we want to promote and test, and by a determination that the preparation 
for examination shall not be unduly burdensome. A programme of four sections 
is suggested. Those who satisfy the requirements of all four sections will be able 
to proceed to the non-professional grade maximum, those who satisfy three stay 
one stage short of the maximum, those who do not satisfy any cannot complain 
if they stay four stages behind the maximum. Sections one and two will be tested 
by single examinations, to be held by the Library Association. The unit will 
arrange for necessary tuition. One or other should be taken within three years 
of entrance to the library. Those who fail badly will be liable to discharge. It 
is immaterial which is taken first. 

Section One will comprise an examination in simple arithmetic, handwriting, 
general knowledge, the elements of bookkeeping, including the checking of 
accounts, ^scounts, etc., filing and similar elements of business routine. For 
Section Two candidates will be expected to have a general idea of the organization 
of the library system, how it is governed, financed, and administered, some know- 
ledge of simple reference material such as Whitaker’s Almanack, Who’s Who, 
Bradshaw and the like, an outline knowledge of the main figures in English 
literature, what a catalogue is and how to use it, the general idea and meth(^ of 
classification, how to alphabetize and the like— in brief those things which any 
one working in a library must know and which any intelligent person can readily 
discover. 

Section Three would not be tested by the Library Association. Instead, 
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suitable evidence from outside examining bodies — such as the R.S.A. — ^would 
be accepted. The subjects acceptable would be such appropriate matters as 
shorthand, typewriting, poster design, etc. The possession of any suitable 
certificates would be accepted as qualification. 

Section Four would be a much more personal matter — ^a “ merit increment 
which any authority could, at its discretion, award to those of particularly good 
character, application or ability. Its value would be destroyed if it were to be 
made automatic. Properly us^ it could be both an incentive to and a recognition 
of good work. In order to secure reasonable uniformity, and for the guidance 
of library authorities, the L.A. would draft the syllabus for Sections i and 
indicating appropriate standards, would Ust certificates acceptable for Section 
and, generally, with the co-operation of its branches, assist in carrying out a 
programme of tuition which, though to some extent informal, would have a 
genuine place in the educational scheme. 

( 2 ) 'Professionals. After a few years it will be usual for entrants to the 
professional grade, whether graduates or not, to undertake a course at a Library 
School. At first there will, however, be a large if diminishing proportion who 
for various reasons are unable to attend the schools. Part-time and correspond- 
ence courses must temporarily be available for these. However they are able to 
study all professional assistants must pass the First Professional Examination of 
the L.A., which will be equivalent to the ‘‘ Intermediate ”, though the syllabus 
will be on broader lines. By insisting that all pass this natioi^ professional 
examination we shall secure uniformity and ensure that the proper standard is 
reached at all teaching institutions. Full-time Library School will therefore be 
teaching, and not examining, institutions. All reasonable people will appreciate 
that this is the fairest basis for both students and employers. There will inevitably 
be variations in the standards attained by different schools. But if all students 
must pass through the same test, any undesirable variations will then be perceived 
and can be corrected. This would not necessarily be the case if there were no 
such national criterion. Consequently we should fall into the grave danger of 
prejudicial, and perhaps prejudiced, differentiation between qualifications. This 
must be avoided. We have already seen how this differentiation, be it right or 
wrong, has militated against the absorption of the students of the one full-time 
school we had before the war. We must avoid any risk of invidious comparison ; 
and we must, as a profession, keep control of our greatest responsibility— 
Registration. Those who do not attend a school must pass this L.A. examination 
as ** external ” students. Thus we shall secure justice, efficiency and as much 
uniformity as is desirable. Those who pass this examination will all have had 
some practical experience; school students will get it as part of their work, 
non-s(^ool students will not be accepted for the examination until they have had 
it. On passing the examination they will rank as professionals As now, 
Associateship will be awarded to those who have passed the examination and have 
had three years’ full-time paid library service (attendance at a two-year School 
counting as one y^r’s service). 

Clearly all professionals will be entitled to be registered as Associates after 
three years’ service, excepting only any who might be put on the professional 
grade when the scheme is started but who have not yet passed their btermediate 
or equivalent examination. These we may reasonably expect to seek Associate- 
ship and as an inducement it should be laid down that non-Associates catmot 
automatically receive the last two increments of the professional scale, though 
this may be granted at the discretion of the authority where it is justified by merit. 

The curriculum of the Library Schools (and the syllabus of the First Pro- 
fessional Examination of the L.A.) will be designed to ensure a sound general 
training in librarianship. It would be inappropriate here to attempt to give any 
detailed syllabus. That is an early task for the L.A. Certain general principles 
may be outlined, however. At this stage of professional education we must 
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provide a compreheosive practical background for future professional work 
rather than seek any type of speciali2ation, this being treated at the second. 
Fellowship, stage. We have to (Qualify the students for the work they will have 
to perform in the general professional grade and not, intensively, for the higher 
posts above the s^e. 

The basic elements will be “ book knowledge ” and knowledge of general 
library methods, organization and activities. By book knowledge ” we do not 
mean a detailed grasp of English literature, the importance of which in public 
library work has been over-emphasized in the past. Instead we mean a practical 
knowledge of common reference material, important and standard books in all 
main fields, bibliography as a guide to the present-day exploitation of books (i.e. 
not “historical” bibliography) and acquaintance with the range, types and 
notable examples of general literature. The competent librarian should be as 
familiar with the essential things in engineering, economics, geography, history, 
and so on as he is with the ^glish fiterary masterpieces — ^and he must know 
these, at first hand, too. He must know also about the material aspects of books — 
publishing and bookselling, and the manufacture, binding, repair, preservation 
and arrangement of books — and of all other library material such as prints, 
pamphlets, periodicals, etc. He must know how the library service is adminis- 
tered, governed and financed, and appreciate its purposes and values. He must 
know about the general routine work — and be able to do it. He must understand 
catalogues and classification schemes — ^not in any theoretical way, but so that he 
can use them effectively. 

This will be a wide syllabus but everything that it embraces will be a genuine 
part of the equipment of the practising libtarirji. If we say that he will need 
everything it covers, we must, in order to keep it within bounds, say also that it 
will contain nothing he is not likely to need. 

The Final examination, upon which the Fellowship will be awarded, will 
provide for the more individual, specialized, studies in librarianship. 

All professionals will not take their Fellowship, but all who aspire to the 
higher grades will need to attempt it. They may not all succeed, for it must be 
of such a standard that all Fellows should be genuinely people of ability appropriate 
to the more responsible and specialized posts. 

We envisage Fellowship as a quaMcation which will follow, not a brief 
period of cramming, but a longer and more urbane development of one’s pro- 
fessional equipment as directed by a continued interest in one’s work and in certain 
aspects of it in particular. Our Fellows of tomorrow will not all go through the 
same mill ; they will secure Fellowship as an indication that they have made an 
intelligent personal study of their profession. Thus, though there will be 
facilities for advanced studies and research, we shall not have schools or courses 
for the Fellowship examination. This will be of a much less formal and more 
individual character. 

Every candidate for Fellowship will be expected to have maintained a live 
interest in the whole field of librarianship — not to have forgotten what he learned 
at his school, but equally not to have “ swotted ” a more intensive syllabus. If 
he is keen on his work he will have kept in touch with developments, have studied 
other libraries, have met colleagues and discussed mutual problems and aspirations, 
have thought for himself and evolved his own ideas about things. We shall 
expect him to have made a particular study of some aspect of librarianship, 
connected perhaps with work he is doing, perhaps with work he is keen to dch 
It may be work with children, adolescents, adUt students, or cataloguing or 
classification, or work in a “ special ” or university library, or the building of 
libraries, or bibliographical method, or the training of junior staffs, and so on> 
almost ad infinitum. The more varied the interests of Fellows the better the library 
world will be. 

Thus the examination should consist of three elements, (i) a paper on things 
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in general — a paper so wide that ** swotting ” is impossible, and so full of oppor- 
tunity that it can fairly test whether the candidate has rusticated or has kept his 
mind and interests alert ; (z) an essay, or a memorandum, or a piece of appropriate 
individual work in the special field chosen by the candidate. He would have 
scope for originality and would be expected to display it ; (3) an interview with 
assessors nominated by the L.A. for their special suitabiUty and whose primary 
purpose would be to ensure, by a personal talk, that the essay was a genuine 
original effort. 

(3) Extra-Professional QuaHfieations. We have room in the profession, in the 
higher grades especially, for people with interests and abilities additional to those 
needed for professional registration. Thus we must encourage our members to 
develop their individual abilities and thereby enrich the profession by studying 
for and obtaining other qualifications. For example, we need men versed in local 
government and administration, and so a Diploma in Public Administration would 
be a useful qualification for many. Again, in our technical and science, our art, 
music, history and other special departments, we need men and women with 
technical, scientific and other appropriate knowledge such as would be evidenced 
by the possession of the Degrees and Diplomas of universities and other examining 
bodies. Those who obtained such qualifications would be granted an immediate 
accelerated increment and a higher maximum while they remain on the general 
professional scale, whereas their chances of promotion when competing for better 
positions would be greatly enhanced. 

Library Schools 

Our first responsibility after the war^ — ^and it is one we must fulfil regardless 
of whether or not our hopes for the wider reforms envisaged in this report arc 
to be realized — ^is to make good the effects of the war upon the training of library 
personnel. Of this there are two aspects, both of paramount importance. The 
men and women who have been taken from their normal work for war service 
have, as a rule, been thereby deprived of opportunities for professional education. 
But for the war they would have continued, maybe completed, their studies and 
would have enjoyed whatever concrete immediate rewards their qualifications 
might earn and would have stood so much better chances of promotion and securing 
fresh appointments. The war has, to some extent, caused a setback in their 
careers, due to no fault of their own. Common justice requires that whatever 
can be done by way of compensation shall be done. There is no useful compensa- 
tion other than that of enabling them, as speedily as possible, to make up for the 
time they have lost. Had they not gone into the Forces the profession, and the 
public it serves, would have been ri^er as a result of their continued education ; 
since they have gone it is the poorer. Therefore, quite apart from any regard 
for the individuals or any desire we may rightly feel to compensate them, the 
national interest requires that the shortage of trained personnel should be made 
.good without delay. The library will have not less but greater responsibilities 
after the war ; it will need more, not fewer, men and women capable of bearing 
them. 

Therefore, whatever else happens — and we believe that much will happen — 
we must now make full arrangements for the intensive professional education of 
ex-service men and women as soon as the war is over. For this purpose— even 
were there no other — ^wc should set up our library schools, where in a short 
intensive full-time course the student may cover the necessary ground. We do 
not, however, advocate the establishment of temporary schools only for this 
purpose because we are convinced that sucli schools should be permanent. Our 
duty to the ex-service people and to the public they have to serve is a valuable 
incentive and should help to establish a system of education we must then 
'perpetuate. Moreoyer^ it indicates that, for the first two or perhaps three years 
.after the war, ex-service personnel should have, if not sole, at least priority use 
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of the schools, and that the courses there should be designed to meet their needs. 
After that the schools would assume the methods appropriate to permanent 
normal conditions. 

After the last war the government provided grants for ex-service officers and 
men to enable them to complete their education “ for service in the higher walks 
of commercial, industrial and professional life ” and to make good “ the nation’s 
losses in the supply of trained and educated men due to the war The courses 
included full-time Degree and Diploma courses, some Post-graduate courses, and 
full-time “refresher” courses. They also included education at polytechnics, 
tedinical institutes and similar public educational institutions. Altogether 26,500 
men benefited by the scheme ; the average period of the courses was just over two 
years and the average expenditure per student for fees and maintenance was £140 
per annum. The grant made by the Board of Education (which was mainly 
responsible for the operation of the scheme) was intended to provide for the 
student’s maintenance during bis course, including the vacations, and for payment 
of his tuition fees, after takmg into account his means from other sources. The 
maximum annual grant for maintenance for a single student was ^175 ; for a 
married student the maximum was/^200 with an additionalallowance,not exceeding 
£24 a year in respect of each child under the age of 16, up to a total of four children. 
The grants appear to have been made on a wide and liberal basis. A candidate 
was expected to show that he was likely to profit by the kind of education which 
he desired, and that he was not already fully qualified. Application had to be made 
within a reasonable period from the date ot demobilization (actually applications 
were received for some three or four years after the war). The Board was assisted 
in the administration of the scheme by a University Advisory Committee which 
dealt with applicants for admission to universities and by the local Education 
Authorities for Higher Education who, in consultation with the Head of the 
Institution concerned, advised other applicants, investigated their financial 
circumstances and made recommendations. Of 27,600 who applied up to May 
1920 only 1,977 were, for various reasons, refused. The remainder took courses 
at over 250 institutions. It was a condition of the grant that the progress of the 
students should be reviewed, but this led to the discontinuance of only a small 
proportion. The scheme proved highly successful whether viewed as a means 
of recompensing the individuals for the loss of the war years or as an enrichment 
of the nation’s resources in trained specialist personnel. 

It is surely not unreasonable to anticipate that the government, especially 
with such favourable precedent, will introduce a similar scheme when this war 
is over. The library profession should certainly lend its influence and support 
on general grounds. 

We should, however, go much further and take steps, now, to ensure that 
when such a scheme is brought forward the library movement will be in a position 
to benefit. As we are, in our future professional programme, seeking to increase 
the number of graduate library workers we should ask that those of our ex-service 
members who are Fellows should be enabled to attend Universities for degree 
courses — and we can rightly meet the condition that applicants should not be 
“ fully qualified ” because we do not believe that in future non-graduate entrants 
nfiJI be so regarded. We are, however, even more immediately concerned with 
those who have not complete their professional studies — ^those who have not 
passed ffie Intermediate examination, or who have done so but have not completed 
their studies for the Final. It is for them that this government scheme would be 
especially appropriate. 

If the opportunity is to be grasped, however, we must have in being — or be 
ready to bring into being — ^the necessary training mstitutions. At present we 
have only one full-time library sdhool in the country — assuming, that is, that the 
London University School, which ceased its operations at the outbreak of war, 
will resume them. One institution would be quite inadequate to meet the situation 
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— and in any case we will suggest later other additional functions for that 
School. 

At the end of 1941 there were 1,200 members on service, of whom 150 were 
Fellows of the L.A. and 560 Associates. A number of the Fellows are already 
graduates, others are senior men whose services will be much occupied by 
important work in the vital reorgani2ation period ; of the remainder many will, 
we hope, be enabled to take degree or diploma courses at universities. For the 
Associates we must cater at the new library Schools, giving them an intensive 
one-year course which will cover the ground they have not already taken as part 
of their studies for the Intermediate and which will enable them to pass the Final 
(perhaps with a revised syllabus). We should try to concentrate on this first in 
order to secure as soon as possible as many fully trained men free to help in the 
post-war developments. With several schools, however, we can use some for 
this purpose and others, according to demands, for the next — ^that of taking those 
who have not yet passed the Intermediate through a course, planned to meet a 
new, more general, intermediate examination. Arrangements can be made for 
those who have already done part of the work for Intermediate or Final to have 
refreshers in these parts and devote the time thus freed to other germane studies; 
in some cases shorter courses might be arranged. We do not know — ^because of 
the vicissitudes of war — ^whether the numbers given above will apply, but they are 
a reasonable guide. A few more people — ^youngsters and serving men (prisoners 
of war included) will pass examinations. On the whole we know roughly what 
the post-war educational problems will be. 

We cannot know how many of the ex-service women will want to take 
advantage of the scheme. Surely a high proportion will do so — ^particularly if 
the prospects of reorganization are such as to give new horizons to librarianship. 

For reasons we shall expand later, the schools should not be too big. An 
average of 25-30 students at each would be sufficient. There should be more 
than enough ex-service students to fill 6 or 7 schools — ^and if this figure proved 
optimistic the gaps could be filled by non-service students. It is suggested that 
these schools should be instituted at large cities with good and varied library 
services near at hand and where there are universities with which the schools 
can be associated. We suggest, therefore, the following cities — Glasgow (or 
Edinburgh), Manchester (or Liverpool), Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff and London. 

The ex-service scheme must be spread over perhaps three years, partly because 
there may be too many students, but also because some ex-servicemen will prefer 
to go back to their homes and their work for the first year after the war, proceeding 
later to the school. 

We must keep in mind two complementary projects — ^an immediate scheme, 
for ex-service people, which we can put into operation with the minimum of 
delay after the war, and a permanent system of full-time training schools for 
existing members and for graduate and non-graduate entrants. 

For the first part of the programme arrangements may be somewhat 
temporary, so long as they could lead to permanent bases ; the great thing would 
be to get something useful that “ worked Nevertheless we should have to 
establish the schools on a satisfactory, “ genuine ” basis as we could not expect 
to get government recognition for sdiools which were patently devices, however 
praiseworthy, for taking advantage of grant facilities. We may, indeed, have to 
give reasonable guarantees that these schools will be continued and to indicate 
the lines on which they shall be run. 

Consider the matter in its three main aspects. Who will be responsible for 
the schools ? How will they be financed ? Who will be the tutors ? 

{a) Who will be responsible for the schools ? Either a local education authority 
for higher education or a university could be the responsible authority. Whichever 
in fact was responsible it would have to act in such close co-operation with the 
other that they would' really be partners. This will be the case even more in the 
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second stage when it becomes necessary to arrange considerable practical experience 
in libraries as part of the course — ^which will not be so vitsd a factor in these 
ex-service courses. These points must be considered : (i) we are convinced 
that the schools should be teaching and not examining bodies ; therefore if a 
university accepts responsibility it must agree to this condition and not seek to 
award its own Diploma or other certificate ; (2) there are great advantages attached 
to association with a university, such as the value of the communal life of the 
university, and the facilities available at the university for courses in cognate 
subjects, e.g. literature, which could be readily incorporated into the school 
curriculum. If a school is administered by an L.E.A. there is no insurmountable 
obstacle to the attendance of its students at such university courses by mutual 
arrangement. And though the communal university life would surely be a factor 
of importance in later years out ex-service students would already have gained 
much from another communal ** university ” — ^that of the services ; (3) the school 
needs some, if simple, facilities in the way of lecture rooms and the like, but this, 
normally, would not be a difficulty ; (4) as, in later years, a high proportion of 
students would be graduates (not necessarily of the same universities) taking the 
library school as an immediate post-graduate course, there would probably be 
advantages in continued association with the university. Therefore, on the whole, 
we would regard the university as the better body but can see no reason why the 
L.E.A. should not be responsible if there are any overriding local considerations 
or if the university is unwilling to accept point (i) above. 

(b) How will they be financed ? Our financial requirements will be modest — 
the salaries of the tutors, and a few small overheads. Where the ex-service men 
are concerned the grants (and we are assuming there will be grants) may cover 
the fees up to a reasonable amount. In the last scheme the average amount paid 
for fees was about ^'50. Would this be sufficient ? If not, the L,E.A. would be 
able to secure from its higher education grant up to 50 per cent of the approved 
expenditure, whereas the universities could secure grants from the Treasury. 
So far as the ex-service men are concerned we can see no insuperable financial 
difficulty. 

{c) Who will be the tutors^ Obviously they must be men of outstanding 
ability and practical experience who are also capable of imparting their knowledge. 
Frankly this is one of our greatest difficulties — especially for the immediate 
post-war courses. For the later courses, when the schools have been properly 
organized on a permanent basis we shall be able to recruit and train suitable people 
who will make teaching at library schools, not their life’s work, but a valuable 
element in their professional careers. For the first courses we must use the best 
people we can obtain. Of two things we are convinced — {a) that we cannot be 
satisfied with part-time ” tutors or with courses given by people who are 
meanwhile engaged in ordinary library duties and {fi) that tutors should not be 
members of the staff of any library in the area served by the school and seconded 
for the purpose. As tutors we must have completely independent men who are 
either (later) employed as tutors by the body responsible for the school — i.e. the 
university or the L.E.A or (at first) men from outside the area who have been 
granted leave of absence .by their authorities for this task, the importance of which 
no one would deny. 

How many tutors do we need at each school ? Two — a senior and a junior. 
These two should be quite competent to cover the field, for, remember, it will be a 
general course. To supplement their work we can have access to university 
(or L.E.A.) teachers in any non-professional subject such as literature, which may 
be included in the course. There is no need, either at first or later, for more. 
If a tutor cannot have a sufficiently general knowledge of the field there will be 
something wrong with the course. As classes will (for other reasons) be small 
there will be no undue strain. The work of the schools will be controlled by the 
L.E.A. or university working in close co-operation with the L.A. at first (and 
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later under the general supervision of the Appropriate Body). Our first body of 
tutors (i2 or 14 in number) must, therefore, consist of men chosen for their 
suitabili^, for whom we can seek temporary leave of absence from their employing 
local authorities. They might well themselves be fully qualified men now serving 
in the Forces, for these reasons : (a) Patriotic authorities might be more willing 
to continue to release for a further period men of whose services they have 
already been deprived, and for whom they have secured reasonably satis&ctory 
war-time substitutes, (p) Because an ex-service tutor will be more in sympathy 
with ex-service students than any other, (r) Because some of the most likely 
people are in fact in the services or about to enter them. There is a fourth factor 
— that the schools could offer to tutors a salary more likely to attract good younger 
ex-service men than it would the suitable men of over military age — ^though of 
course in this work salary is not the vital factor but the app^ of professional 
opportunity to serve one*s fellows. 

The tutors for the first courses should be choscii now — ^with additional 
provision for the sort of contingency we hope will not arise — ^and arrangements 
made with their employers. In su(^ leisure as army life affords they could be 
preparing themselves for their task. We could probably secure for them, at the 
cessation of hostilities, priority of demobilization so that they could take a brief 
refresher course in preparation for their work at the schools, which could not 
commence until a few months after the war. 

What about the ex-service students themselves ? They must, if they enter 
the schools, ask for leave of absence. After all, their authorities have done without 
them — ^and they have employed substitutes who have ** carried on Some of 
these substitutes are potentially good material for which an expanding library 
service will have ample room ; indeed if there should be casualties on a scale 
comparable with those of the last war, which we fervently trust will not be, they 
will be people of whom the profession will have need. Library authorities as 
a whole would be unfortunate if in the transition period they lost those 
“ temporaries ” who later would be valuable. The ex-service men’s education 
scheme will be an interim means of retaining some, at least. It may well happen 
that the desirable “ temporaries ” are not employed at those places where there are 
ex-service school students, but the L.A. could easily arrange for their interchange. 
Thus we return to our ex-service man. He may want to stay at home for a wmle 
with his wife and family ; very well — ^he returns to his job for a year or two and 
takes a later course. Or he may be keen to go at once to the school, in which case 
his war-time substitute — or another — ^will continue to hold down his job. 

Many authorities will wish to continue to pay part salary to those who take 
courses ; others may be content to give leave without pay. The fine spirit of the 
former will be a gesture of appreciation of which any ex-service man will be proud ; 
the others may not, for financial reasons— pending the wider re-orgaxiization — be 
able to do this and the reasons will be understood. In any case the government 
grant will cover the cost in most cases. If there are any exceptional cases where 
the government grant is not sufficient to enable a man to go to the school, the 
L.A. should make such cases its own responsibility — either initiating a special 
fund or making a levy upon its members tlmt all would gladly pay. 

Yes. We know that this all sounds fine on paper. We know, in advance, 
all that the timid critics of not only this but all our proposals will say — that we 
are asking this and that and assuming the other. There will always be faint- 
hearted people who lack confidence and who, without seeking it, assume that 
there is no goodwill, no support to be had. The only test is t}m — is the scheme 
practicable ^en the will ? If it is, why insult our local authorities and our own 
members by suggesting that the goodwill will not be forthcoming, as a firm support 
and encouragement, if we ask it reasonably for reasonable things ? So let us do so. 

I therefore recomnjend that the Emergency Committee of the L.A. be 
authorized (quite regardless of any other matters in this report which may or may 
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not prove controversial) to make all necessary enquiries and take all necessary steps 
to organize a system of post-war education on the lines indicated, and that they be 
authorized to seek,from any appropriate government department or other body, any 
funds which may be required for the organization of the system and any initial 
expenditure on equipment ; further, that the Emergency Committee be instructed 
to prepare an appropriate syllabus of examinations for those attending such schools. 

^^at, now, of the future — ^when, our ex-service men and women being 
helped to go forward in their professional careers, we need to establish these 
schools as an integral part of the professional scheme of things. We have already 
considered who shall attend them and, in general terms, what shall be taught there. 
Return to our previous three points. VJ^o will be responsible for them ? How 
will they be indeed ? Who will be the tutors ? Let us add a fourth, what will 
be the curriculum and basis of tuition ? The first has been answered. 

How will they be financed ? Qearly in much the same way as the training of 
teachers is financed. There will be two categories of student — ^new entrants 
and those who are already in library employment. New graduate entrants will 
have available normal existing (and we believe much extended) facilities — State 
and L.E.A. scholarships, maintenance grants and loans. Other new entrants 
will first join the staff of library authorities and will be treated as existing members. 
For these, financial assistance can be of two kinds — or rather can come from one 
of two directions. The L.E. A. of the area in which the student resides can, under 
existing regulations, incur the cost of any type of approved higher education and 
receive government grant of 50 per cent of such expenditure ; the new Libraries 
Act can include a clause empowering ** unit ” or other library authorities to pay the 
cost of the education and maintenance of stuJents and such costs will be eligible 
for government grant from the Appropriate Body. With either or both of these 
provisions attendance should become possible — again, of course given the goodwill 
of the authorities, which, however, will have the effective bacl^g of the Appro- 
priate Body. The standard rate of grant may not, in exceptional circumstances, 
entirely cover the costs, but in such cases, if we ask some sacrifice of students we 
shall also be able to offer the inducement of better ultimate conditions. 

We pass, therefore, to the question of tutors. For the first, ex-service men’s 
and women’s courses, we hope with the goodwill and practical help of their 
employers to secure the services of men of established ability. That system cannot 
continue. So, while these first courses are in being, we must select a number of 
suitable men and let them attend a special course (which could be held at the 
London University School) for the training of tutors. These people will leave 
their ordinary work and, subject to their passing satis&ctorily through the school, 
be allotted permanent appointments as tutors in succession to the initial men. 
When we say permanent ” we do not think, as already stated, that this should 
be a life’s career. We do not want it to be. On the contrary we believe that 
men of their ability would easily be absorbed into senior posts in the expanding 
service and would need to be constantly replaced. Work as a tutor would, indeed, 
prove a professional asset, as the hallmarx of an outstanding young man of early 
recognized abilities. If they were ex-service men their training might come 
within the purview of the normal ex-service grants scheme ; if not, we might need 
to assist them either from the Association’s funds or from grants for the purpose 
from the Appropriate Body (if it already exists) or another government department 
or an interested outside organization. The difficulty is not insuperable. 

What will be the curriculum ? This has already been discussed in relation 
to professional grading and examinations. The Library School course must in 
admtion provide for a considerable amount of practical experience. The ex-service 
men will have had some previous library experience before enlistment, or before 
going to the school ; most of their time, apart from special visits and demonstra- 
tions, may well be spent on class work and directed individual study, particularly 
as we are proposing in their case to be content with a one-year’s course. The 
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same will apply to many of the non-ex-service men and women with library 
experience who attend. These will be fairly numerous at first, including not 
only those men and women who remain in library work during the war but also 
those ** temporaries ”* who seek to secure permanent posts. Some of these 
** permanent ” and “ temporaries ” will elect to take a one-year course ; those 
who are employed in small libraries or whose experience has been limited •will be 
well advised to take two-year courses. For an initial period, according to 
requirements, both one- and two-year courses will be available at different sdiools. 

The regular two-year courses will include up to 50 per cent practical 
experience, to be gained by working in good libraries of different types in the 
neighbourhood of the schools. Arrangements will be made, by the school, 
with all suitable libraries, university and special as well as public, to employ the 
students, either part-time or for short periods, at intervals throughout the course. 
They will work, without pay, as ordinary members of the staff, subject to normal 
discipline and staff conditions, but every effort must be made to give them an 
insight into the methods and functiotis of all the main branches of library work. 
This practical work will be arranged to accord with the theoretical training and will 
be co-ordinated by the tutor in consultation with the various librarians concerned. 
Those libraries which afford hospitality will be put to some trouble and inconveni- 
ence but in return they will receive some measure of assistance from the students, 
who will naturally remain in each department for a long enough period not only for 
them to understand its main features but also to be able to perform simple duties. 

Such then are our proposals. The war — ^for out of evil there always comes 
some good — ^should help to make their adoption easier. We hope that schemes 
for ex-service men’s grants will help us to establish the schools. Not less important 
is the fact that the war has provided the profession with a very necessary element 
— ^people capable of continuing to act as substitutes for the first batches of students. 
If we had had to introduce such schools in peacetime on a sufficiently large scale 
our first difficulty would have been that of providing people to replace the 
students when they left their posts to attend the schools. Fortuxiately — unless 
serious losses should alter the present prospect — ^we shall have a considerable 
body of temporaries with some experience. They have held the fort so long that 
we can ask them to hold the fort a little longer. Once the scheme is well 
established we can offer them their recompense because, from then onwards the 
library movement as a whole will need to carry a small surplus of personnel 
equivalent to the library school population at any period. With the large units 
of our proposed reorganization this will be easy. In most staffs at any time there 
will be one, two or more away at the school, the normal rate of absence being 
covered by an increase, perhaps temporar>% in the establishment. Even if one 
unit had more than an average proportion wishing to attend the schools, the L.A. 
could organize exchanges and temporary loans of staff where they were needed. 

One last point arises. We must make up our minds about these schools 
and their curricula as soon as possible — certainly before the war is over. And we 
must prepare and put into operation an appropriate examination syllabus. Its 
outlines Imve^already been indicated, but it will be useful to recapitulate. 

(a) Those who have nearly completed the Final should be given a reasonable 
time to do so according to the existing syllabus. 

(b) Those who have passed the Intermediate but not made much progress 
towards the Final will either go to a school or study privately. For these we 
need a comprehensive syllabus dealing with the ground that has not yet been 
covered for the Interme^te, plus some revision. They would sit for a revised 
Final, leading to Fellowship. 

* We must always remember that as local authorities have, rightly, generally refused to 
make permanent appointments in war-dme, a lar^ propordon of our present “ temporaries ** are 
young people who would otherwise have secured nornial permanent appointments. Often these 
people will be financially pen^zed as they will be outsiae any scheme for “ making up ** their 
salaries while they ate on service. We must be very careful not to penalize them further. 
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(f) All who have not yet taken the Intermediate should, either after attending 
a one- or two-year school course or after private study, pass a general comprcheti- 
sive examination and sit for a new Intermediate Examination which would lead 
to the Associateship. For Fellowship they would later take the new course 
already indicated. 

In time the differences would disappear, as those who had gained their 
qualifications according to different syllabuses earned that wide personal experience 
which is a bigger factor in making a librarian than any examinations can be. 
Meanwhile the L.A. could make any adjustments and allowances necessary to 
avoid causing hardships. 

As this matter is an urgent one and in view of the impossibility during 
wartime of calling representative meetings, surely it is not asking too much to 
suggest that the Emergency Committee should be given full authority to proceed. 
Revisions, if necessary, can follow in the light of experience. The great thing 
is to put a sound and eminently desirable project into active operation as soon as 
the time for action arises. If we have to wait until all the delaying processes 
of pseudo-democracy have been duly performed we shall surely miss our 
opportunities — and deserve to miss them. 

We are now in a position to formulate our proposed scales of salaries. These 
are in three parts : (a) non-professional, (h) general professional and (c) higher 
and specialized positions. 

Proposed National Salaries Scales for those employed in the British 

Public Library Service 

i. These scales should be read in conjunction with the explanations given 
in Ch. XV, and in the preceding sections of this chapter. 

1. No person shall be prejudicially affected by the adoption of these scales. 

3 . All persons employed in library units situated wholly or principally within 
the London Metropolitan Police area shall receive a bonus of ten per cent on the appro- 
priate scale salaries and increments. All persons employed in the library units incor- 
porating Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and Sheffield shall 
receive a bonus of five per cent on the appropriate scale salaries and increments. 

4. All salaries specified in these scales are based upon the value of the 
pound sterling in the standard year, 1958-9. It is to be understood that all would 
be adjusted, as necessary, so as to compensate for any difference there might be in 
the purchasing power of the pound at the time when the scales come to be applied. 

A. Non-professional Scak : 

Minimum educational qualification shall be School Leaving Certificate. 


Step. 

Age. 

Men and Women. 

I 

16 

£60 

2 

17 


3 

18 

£«4 

4 

19 

£96 

5 

20 

£108 

6 

21 

£120 

7 



8 


£M4 

9 


£156 

10 


£168 

II 


£180 

12 


£190 

13 


£200 

14 


£210 

15 


£220 

.16 


£*30 

'7 


£mo 
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For non-professional assistants with higher qualifications see Scale (B) 

(«)• 

Notes, (a) Persons who fail to pass either Section One or Section Two of 
the approved tests for non-professioxial staff shall not proceed beyond Step 4 
without the special approval of the library authority, 

(b) Persons who fail to pass any of the approved tests shall not proceed 
beyond step 13. Those who pass one section may proceed to Step 14, those who 
pass two sections to Step 15, those who pass three sections to Step 16 and those 
who pass all sections to Step 17. 

B. General Professional Scale : 

The following may be placed on this scale : 

(i) Associates and Fellows of the Library Association. 

(ii) Those who pass the First Professional Examination of the Library 
Association either after attendance at a full-time library school for two years 
(in the case of ex-service members, one year), or after three years* full-time paid 
employment in an approved library in a non-professional grade or otherwise. 

(iii) Other persons who at the adoption of the scale are in the employment 
of existing library authorities and who are performing work of a character approved 


as professional- 

—see Note {e). 



Step. 

Completed Years of 

Men. 

Women. 

Professional Service. 

i 

£ 


I 

0 

180 

162 

2 

I 

192 

I7I 

3 

2 

204 

180 

4 

3 

216 

189 

5 

4 

228 

198 

6 

5 

240 

207 

7 

6 


2 I 6 

8 

7 

264 

“5 

9 

8 

276 

234 

10 

9 

288 

^43 

II 

10 

300 

252 

12 

II 

312 

261 

13 

12 

3^4 

270 

14 

13 

336 

^79 

15 

14 

348 

288 

16 

15 

360 

[^97] 

17 

16 

366 

[J06] 



[578] 



[590] 



Notes, (d) An increment of one step shall be given to a Graduate of an 
approved university. 

Qf) An increment of one step shall be given to a Fellow of the Library 
Association. 

{c) An increment of one step shall be given to any one on the grade holding 
an approved Diploma or recogniaed higher qualification. 

{d) The increment awarded under (a) shall not entitle persons on the scale 
to receive a total salary in excess of the scale maximum, but Fellows may, subject 
to the approval of the library authority, proceed to a maximum equivalent to one 
step above the scale maximum and those holding qualifications as provided in (c) 
may similarly proceed to a maximum equivalent to one step above the maximum 
scale and those holding such qualifications as provided in (c) who are also Fellows 
of the Library Association may, subject to the approval 01 the library authority^ 
proceed to a maximum hot exceeding two steps above the scale maximum. 
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(e) On the initial adoption of the scale by a library authority any. assistant 
who is engaged on duties of a suitable professional character shall be placed on 
that step in the scale which the authority, with the approval of the Appropriate 
Body, shall deem appropriate having regard to his length of service, qualifications, 
salary and other relative considerations. 

(/) Persons on this scale who are not Associates of the Library Association 
when they would otherwise be due to receive the last two increments of the scale 
shall not receive either or both of these without the specific approval of the library 
authority. 

(g) Subject to there being appropriate posts available, persons not possessing 
qualifications in librarianship, but possessing approved qualifications in account- 
ancy, secretarial work, etc., may at the discretion of the authority be placed upon 
this scale starting at an appropriate step. 

(i) Assistants who obtain distinctions not herein specified but of such a 
nature that they bring credit to the service or whose work is specially meritorious 
may be granted one expedited increment and it is recommended that this power 
should be exercised sufficiently frequently to make it a genuine incentive. 

C. Scales for Higher Professional Grades : 

Notes, i. Upon the initial adoption of these scales by any authority all 
persons concerned shall be specifically re-appointed to the various positions 
embraced in these grades and each shall norm^y commence at the scale minimum 
appropriate to his new position, provided that thereby no person is prejudicially 
affected. All positions in these grades which become vacant or are created after 
the initial adoption of the scales shall be filled only after public advertisement. 

2. Increments shall be annual and of the following amounts : Unit Chiefs 
— ^increments of £25 ; Unit Deputies — ^increments of £20, followed by a final 
increment of such smaller amount as remains due ; all other positions — ^increments 
of £15. 

3, It will be noted that the minimum for certain positions may be less 
than the maximum for men of the General Scale (B). This has been provided 
deliberately to encourage the appointment to such posts of men and women at 
an age lower than that at which they would attain their scale maximum. 


IJmt Hea^uarters Staff: 


Position. 

Grade 5 
Units. 

Grade 4 
Units. 

Grade 3 
Units. 

Grade 2 
Units 
(Main Lib. 
not 

Regional 

Library) 

Grade 2 
Units 
(Main Lib. 
also 

Regional 

Library) 

! Grade 1 
Units 

(Main Libs. 

all an 
\ Regional 
\ Libraries) 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i £ 

Chief Librarian of Unit . . 

750-850 

850-950 

950-1,100 

1,100-1,250 

1.200-1,550; 1,350-1.500 

Deputy Chief Librarian . . 

500-575 

J75-63J 

635-740 

740-853 

800-900 

900-1,000 

*Supe^tendent of Branches 


410-470 

455-515 

515-575 

515-575 

560-620 

Transport Officer . . 

320-380 1 

i 320-580 

j 320-380 

320-380 

320-380 

320-380 

Chief of Main Library 

S<^easfi)r 

\ Central Lib^ 

raries 

600-700 

650-750 

700-800 

Chief of Accessions Dept. ! 

! 380-440 

410-470 j 

433 - 5»3 

500-560 

515-575 

1 560-620 

Chief Cataloguer . . 

Gen. Scale 

320-380 j 

365-425 

410-470 

425-483 

470-550 

Chief of Reference Work 

380-440 1 

1 410-470 j 

433-513 

500-560 

5X5-575 

560-620 

Secretary and Treasurer . . 

380-440 

410-470 1 

453-313 

515-575 

5X5-575 

560-620 

Supt. of Buildings . . 

320-380 

310-380 

363-425 

365-425 

363-425 

365-425 

Chief Assistants . . 

General 

S^e 

320-380 

363-423 

365-425 

410-470 

Officer i/c Special Activities 

General 

Scale 

320-380 

363-423 

365-425 

410-470 

Officer i/c Special Requests 

General 

Scale 

320-380 

365-423 

363-423 

' 410-470 

Chief Childim’s Librarian 

520-380 

320-380 

320-380 

365-425 

365-425 

1 365-423 

1 


* In units where the number of branches is small this officer’s duties may be carried 
out by the Deputy Librarian. 
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Ubrarians in Charge of Special Collections and Departments : 

{a) £525-650; {b) £450-525; (c) £380-450 — according to the size and 
importance of the collection or department and the special qualifications required. 


Staff at Central Libraries (i.e. other than Main Libraries) : 


Position. 

j Up to 35,000 

1 population. 

1 I 

1 35,000 to 

50,000 pop. 

50,000 to 
100,000 pop. 

Over 100,000 
population. 

Chief Librarian* 

i i 

,1 380-440 

£ 

440-500 

500-560 

jC 

560-620 

Principal Assistant . , 

General 

Scale 

565-4*5 

410-470 

Reference Librarian 

General 

Scale 

320-380 

365-425 

Lending Librarian 

. 1 General 

Scale 

320-380 

365-425 

1 


* If acting as Area Librarian the Chief Librarian shall receive an additional sum, not 
exceeding £100 per annum, according to the number and size of the branches and centres in 
the Area. 


Assistants in Charge of Branches : 

{a) Where total staff (including Assistant in Charge) is 3 or less . . General Scale 
{b) Ditto 4 or 5 . . £320-380 

(c) Ditto 6 or more . . £365-425 

Examples showing the Operation of the Scales 

1. “ A ” enters a London library at the age of 17. His commencing salary 
is £79 4s. per annum (i.e. Step 2 of Non-professional S^e, plus 10 per cent). He 
passes Section One of the approved tests but does not attempt Sections Two or 
Three. After twelve complete years of service he reaches his maximum of £231 
(i.e. Step 14 plus 10 per cent). Later, as he gives reasonably good service, he is 
awarded Section Four of the tests and goes to £242. Dissatisfied with this he 
decides to study again and passes Sections Two and Three, thus reaching the final 
maximum of £264. 

2. B ” enters a provincial unit at the age of 19 after two years in a 
commercial office. He starts at £96. He is keen and ambitious and soon passes 
his tests. This brings him no immediate advantage so he proceeds to study 
accountancy and when 24 passes an approved professional examination. He is 
able then to secure a post as assistant to the Secretary of the Birmingham Unit. 
As he has professional (though non-“ library ”) quaMcations he is put on the 
General Professional Scale ; as he has not yet had any professional ” service 
he starts at Step i and receives £189 (i.e. Step i plus 5 per cent). In three or four 
years he is appointed secretary to a Grade 5 Unit and receives £380. Three and 
a half years later he is getting £425. Then he moves on to the secretaryship of a 
Grade 3 London Unit and starts at £500. 

3. “C”, at the age of 19, goes to a University for three years, there 
graduating. She proceeds at once to a full-time Library School where she takes 
a two-year course. She then secures employment on the professional staff of a 
Grade 2 Unit. Her commencing salary is £171 (i.e. Step i plus one increment 
for graduation). She continues her studies, being particidarly interested in work 
with children. After two years she decides to take, as a part-time student, the 
Diploma G>urse in the Psychology of Childhood at Birmingham University. 
This is made possible by her obtaining a vacant post in the professional grade in 
the Birmingham Unit Library. Her commencing salary there is £198 os. (i.e. she 
is credited with her two years of professional service, receives as bdEbre one 
increment for graduation and is given the 5 per cent bonus applicable in the 
Birmingham area). She is now 26. After two more years she obtains her 
Diploma and is given an additional increment for this approved Diploma ”, her 
salary, when she is 28. becoming £226 i6s. The following year she is awarded 
her Fellowship and now, with the further increment due for Fellowship, receives 
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£z 45 14s. Being now well qualified and experienced she secures a post as Chief 
Children’s Librarian in a Grade 4 Unit at £32o-£38o. 

4. ** D ”, with precisely the same start — ^graduation and Library School — 
makes, however, no further attempt to study. At 29, the age when “ C ” secures 
her post as Chirf Children’s Librarian, “ D ” remains on the General Scale at 
Step 6, £207. 

5. ** E ” is a boy who leaves his Secondary School when, at the age of 19, 
he passes the Higher Schools examination. He does not go to a University. 
Instead he gets work as a non-professional assistant. He starts at £96. He 
passes his non-professional tests and after three years’ service he is sent to a full- 
time Library S^ool (the unit authority paying his fees and maintenance). After 
two years he returns to his unit and goes on to the General Professional Scale, 
starting at Step i, £180. He is now 24. He studies for an external Diploma in 
Public Administration, which he secures after three years. His salary is then £228 
(i.e. one step for each of 3 years’ service plus one increment for his D.P.A.). He 
is now appointed Assistant in Charge of a branch with three assistants and continues 
on the same scale of salary. After one year’s experience he is transferred to a 
larger branch with five assistants and starts on the Higher Grades at £320. Mean- 
while he has studied for his Fellowsliip, knowing that without this he will not 
secure a better paid position. He obtains his Fellowship the next year (when he 
is 29) ; he does not now receive any increment for his Fellowship as he is no 
longer on the General Scale. So his salary now is £33 5 (i.e. £320 plus one normal 
increment for one year’s service in his present post). Two years later, however, 
he obtains the position of Superintendent of Brandies in a Grade 4 Unit starting 
at £410. Later he is promoted to the Deputy Librarianship of the same unit, 
starting at £575. Next he becomes Chief Librarian of a Grade 5 Unit (£75o-£85o) 
and finally secures the Chief Librarianship of a Grade 3 Unit in the London area, 
starting at £1,045 (i*®* £93° pl'is 10 per cent). 

6. *‘F” is a woman of 32 already on the staff of a medium-sized town 
which becomes part of a Grade 2 Unit. She has been employed as a Senior 
Assistant for 5 years. She passed her Fellowship examinations 4 years ago. 
She holds no other qualifications. On the adoption of the scheme she is put on 
the General Scale and given credit for 5 years’ professional service and also one 
additional increment step because she is a Fellow. So she starts, under the new 
scheme, at a salary of £216. If she is content to stay where she is she will proceed 
to a maximum of £297. If she has ambition she can, however, at any time apply 
for posts in the Higher Grades. 

7. “ G”, aged 45, is the Chief Librarian of a town of 60,000 which is 
incorporated in a Grade 3 Unit, becoming a Central Library. His salary at the 
time the Unit was formed was £5 30 and he had two further increments of £23 each 
to come, so that, had there been no new system, he would have gone to a maximum 
of £600. Let us consider three alternative future careers for G ” : 

(a) He prefers to stay where he is. The appropriate scale salary for his 
position under the new system is £5oo-£56o. Despite this, however, he will 
start at £5 50 and get the two increments he would otherwise have received. His 
financial position will be the same. His status will not be quite the same. He 
will administer his library as part of the unit and work under the general direction 
of the Unit Chief ; by way of compensation, however, he will be relieved of much 
of the worry and responsibility he had previously borne, he will probably be given 
a better staff to help him and he will enjoy greater opportunities for developing 
the work of his library under the new r6pme. He will lose little in local prestige, 
as he will still be the Chief Librarian of Blank Library ; he will, in fact, merely' 
change masters — ^from a committee to a professional colleague, a change which 
it is not cynical to suggest may often be one for the good. 

(b) Instead of the above, the Unit Chief [and Authority] asks him to become 
Unit Deputy— chiefly because he will have more opportunity to utilize his abilities 
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in that capacity, but also because economy will follow if a man who mast receive 
£j jo-£6oo is given a post for which this salary is more appropriate. Actually, of 
course, as Unit Deputy he will receive 3(j635-£74o, so tjat he himself will ben^t 
financially as well as the unit. It is anticipated that frequently those present chiefs 
who do not become Unit Chiefs will find promotion and increased rewards by 
becoming Unit Deputies, Superintendents of Branches, etc. 

(f) He applies for a post as Unit Chief of another Unit, or as Deputy in another 
Grade i, a or j Unit. 

As there will be over 200 positions under the new system carrying salaries 
of £600 and over, there should ultimately be very few men like "G” who caimot 
find in the re-organization the awaited opportunity for bettering their position, 
if they so desire. This applies with even greater force to those at ptesent receiving 
lower salaries than “ G ”. 



Chapter XVin 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Let us agree about the common foundations upon which we wish to build that [national] 
life, and we tball build it. Theie is nothing that we ate more likely to gtt than the things which 
we wish for. I believe there are three things which we all want, and which we must see that we 
get. The first is to make this a truly cheerful country, a country in which we can laugh when 
we want and put our tongue out at the people we don’t Uke ; a spacious, active, enterprising, gay 
country. The second is to see that we are never again faced with the horror of mass tmemploy* 
ment. The third is to modernize the capital equipment, by which 1 mean the transport, the roads, 
ports, towns, houses and amenities of out country. And the curious thing is that in teaching 
for the third of these objectives, we shall be going a long way towards attaining the first two. . . . 

That is the sort of task to which the state will have to apply itself after the war. And, like 
victory, we shdl only be able to accomplish it if there is unity of purpose and determination. 
By all means let us disagree upon matters of detail and how best to achieve what we want. Every 
man has the tight to express ms own opinion. And let us ezerdse that right in the freest possible 
manner, always provided that we do not cloud the target at which we are aiming. But let us 
remain united on the main olqective. {Extract from a Broadcast by the Rt. Hon. Oliver 


We Started with the thesis that the society which lacked adequate public 
libraries was sorely handicapped by want of the knowledge and information 
essential to its material, mental and spiritual development. The purpose of 
libraries, we asserted, was the utilization of the recorded experience and thought 
of the men and women of yesterday and today to help in the making of whole 
individuals better able to contribute to and benefit from the constructive life of 
the community, the nation and the world. We believed that our work as librarians 
could be of vuue to all men of goodwill whatever their dijfeient tasks, tastes and 
responsibilities, that books were essential to any real democratic conditions of 
living, that they were the tools and the symbols of true freedom. We have seen 
nothmg to dim this &ith in the importance of libraries ; we can find no insuperable 
obstacles to their acquiring the power to serve mankind fully in every su(m way. 

But it is clear tmt, although the present achievements of public libraries are 
of incalculable and vital significance, die service as a whole is at present not able 
to meet adequately such demands as already exist, although a majority of the 
public are yet not fully aware of the values of books and libraries. Neither is 
the service, generally, sufficiently developed properly to demonstrate these values. 
All libraries should ^ to all men an opportunity and an inspiration ; too many 
are a disappointment and a fidlure. 

If all out libraries were as good as the best we should still not be content, 
although the widespread influence they would exercise would surely make 
further progress an easy matter. As it is, our good libraries are few. There are 
too many libraries we can only describe, with honesty, as bad. We have seen 
that a considerable proportion of the public are without any library service at 
all, and a sdll larger part ate vntfaout any worthv of the name. 

The reasons for this inadequacy have not been difficult to find : units of 
service that ace fiu; too small ; auffiotides which are unable or unwilling to provide 
the necessary means ; lack of coordination ; often lack of guidance and inspita- 
tion ; ifi ad«q™t<» personnel — and absence of the ftictocs whim alone can secure it. 

We have seen, quite clearly it is hoped, what conditions ate necessary if 
1ihfttri#»g ate to be properly developed. The units of service mtist be lac^ enough 
to provide sdegwat*^ organized book stocks and efficient planned administration ; 
they must be large enough to employ staift, of different appropriate types, suitably 
qualified and attr act^ by proper rewards and oppottumties. Sufficient finanrial 
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resources, so adjusted that they are reasonably equal in all parts of the country, 
must be made available. While the library, which is essentially a local ” service, 
must be administered by appropriate local authorities alive to their responsibilities 
and keen to meet them, there is need for a national body to co-ordinate and 
stimulate their work and to help to provide those departments of librarianship 
which are of wider significance than the various local services. 

Three factors have dominated all our considerations. Firstly, we can no 
longer tolerate the existing disparities ; all men are equally entitled to, and in 
need of, the best possible libraries. Secondly, book stocks are the essential 
element. There is clearly an ** optimum” stock, intensively and extensively. 
All potential readers must have full access to such a stock. It cannot be provided 
piecemeal. With the optimum number of books formed into a balanced stock 
it becomes possible to provide for most of the needs of most readers ; with smaller 
stocks we, progressively, lose our power to do those things which are most worth 
doing. The provision and maintenance of this optimum stock implies its close 
relation to an appropriate body of potential users. We are convinced that 
normally no stock of less than about 500,000 volumes provided for and by an 
equal population can give an effective and economical service. This is the lower 
limit. The upper limit, of about one million, is dictated by the further considera- 
tion that, with few unavoidable exceptions, the service which exceeds this sphere 
of influence is in danger of losing its vital contacts with the individual and with 
local conditions. With units of service within these limits we can fulfil all our 
functions ; outside them we cannot. Thirdly, we have found that in library 
units of this pattern it becomes possible to employ the necessary personnel. On 
the one hand the staff needed is large enough to permit of such grading as will 
offer hospitality to and opportunities for the various types of personnel required 
for different duties. On the other hand there is full scope for those qualities 
which are needed for the proper execution of the tasks of librarianship — specialized 
knowledge, technical qualifications, administrative abilities. 

In short, we need organized stocks and organized staffs, but neither can 
exist in an unorganized system. Our present system is seriously unorganized. 

In this report we have discussed many developments, great and small, which 
we regard as desirable — such, for example, as specialization, central cataloguing, 
better facilities for the rural population, and regional reference libraries. The 
cardinal necessities, nevertheless, seem to us to be these four : the organization 
of the large unit of library service, a national body to co-ordinate local effort, a 
better system of finance, and adequate educational facilities for our personnel, 
together with effective inducements to attract the best type of men and women. 

How are we to secure these things ? We believe that they can all be achieved 
— ^that they must be achieved if libraries are to gain their full stature, or, rather let 
us say, if libraries are to give to the service of humanity all they can be made 
capable of giving. 

Libraries, however, are not, and cannot fruitfully be regarded as, an isolated 
element in the present and future scheme of things. We might have given the 
impression that we so regarded them because we have deliberately concentrated 
upon the conditions and needs of libraries even to the extent of formulating a 
s^eme for their development which, at least theoretically, could be implemented 
regardless of other considerations. If library authorities and the profession could 
so persuade the government, it would indeed be possible for all our reforms to be 
brought about by one single action — the passing of a Bill establishing the 
Appropriate Body and giving it the power to impose the desired unit system and 
to do all contingent things. We have considered this possibility and shown how 
it could be grasped if the opportunity should arise in tWt way. 

As a matter of practied politics, however, we must consider alternatives. 
We must seek to attain all our objectives, but we may succeed best by less direct 
means. I am not, at" this last stage of an uncompromising report, preaching 
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compromise. I am merely suggesting that we may wisely divide our objectives 
into three categories — ^those we can secure best by allying ourselves with others 
who seek them for perhaps other reasons, those which we can seek for our own 
specific needs but which we shall gain only with the help of others, and those 
which we can achieve by our own efforts. 

The unit system belongs to the first category. We have shown clearly the 
kind of unit we consider necessary for the proper development of a library service 
— ^its size, financial needs, organization, staffing and government. Other men are 
reviewing the same national field with the intention of discovering those reforms 
in local government which will secure units for local service similarly appropriate, 
for other local functions — public health, education, police, transport, and so on — 
and which will promote the two essentials of any healthy future — equitable, 
financing and the proper control of all services by democratically elected 
local governing bodies. Each body of men, concerned with its own especial 
phase, will view the problems from its own angle. There is every reason to think, 
that the ideal solution for one may be less good for another. But there is no reason 
to think that there cannot be an adjustment of interests which will meet most of 
the requirements of most of the elements concerned. Wc have shown here how 
we would solve our problems. We may feel that a very similar solution may serve 
equally well such other functions as public health or education. If such should 
be the case, or if the adjustments were of such a character as not seriously to 
prejudice our essential requirements, our hopes would be immeasurably enhanced 
by our making common cause with those who are working for the better future 
of other aspects of the same task, which is that of helping our fellow men. 

Therefore I suggest that we place our ideas and ideals at the disposal of all 
who are concerned with the reconstruction of local government and that wc 
collaborate with them to the fullest possible extent. 

The establishment of our Appropriate Body falls into the second category. 
Whatever course may be taken regarding the reform of local government areas 
and finance we shall have the same need for the stimulus and co-ordinating powers 
of a national governmental body concerned with the development of the library 
service. Indeed, if we failed either to share in a suitable new local government 
system or to secure, as an alternative, any scheme for ad hoc library units, the value 
of a national body would be even greater. It could at least help us to overcome 
some of the disadvantages of the unsatisfactory anarchic conditions which now, 
and would still, prevail. The establishment of the Appropriate Body can, indeed, 
be regarded as a factor to be sought independently of other reforms. 

To the third category belong our proposals for a better system of professional, 
education. It is true that our way will be easier if we have in sight the probability 
of a sane system of libraries in which our men and women will be able to work 
fruitfully, and if we have in this project the support of a progressive Appropriate 
Body. But if we have neither we shall still retain our professional responsibility 
towards our own members, especially those who have served the nation in another 
capacity, and towards our public. We may not, alone, be able to achieve every- 
thing ; we can and must achieve a great deal. Our proposals for the education 
of ex-service men and women, and for other members of the profession, present 
and future, are such that we can give them reality by our own efforts. I'he task 
is an immediate one which must be borne by those of us who, so far, remain in 
civilian life. The others have left in our keeping not only the future of librarian- 
ship but their own future ; are we going to fail them ? 

I do not want this report to share the &te of too many similar documents,, 
those of much more responsible and weighty individuals, committees 
and commissions, and pass, after perhaps a brief fiscussion, into the realm of 
forgotten things. Rather let me say that though I do not care what happens to the 
report itself, I want the ideas that it contains to provoke some positive action.. 
Let me therefore indicate the kind of action I sug^t. 
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Firstly, there is the action of our own nunds. J ask my colleagues to examine 
the proposals, to discuss them, to improve and modify them if need be. There 
must be sufficient discussion for the majority of informed persons to arrive at a 
general basis of agreement, but not so rnucn that action is strangled by words 
so that acceptance of general principles is hidden bycontroversyover less essential 
elements. Secondly, when we have decided what it is that we seek to do, we must 
separate our proposals into the three categories already indicated. Those matters 
wmcb concern others must be presented for their consideration ; we must set to 
work at once upon those tasb which we can attempt, at least in their initial stages, 
ourselves. 

The first two categories will embrace many matters requiring discussion and 
negotiations. The LA. should therefore appoint a small committee of men and 
women whom it is prepared to trust and give them power to discuss, to negotiate 
and to achieve all they are able which is consonant with the accepted principles 
involved. The work which fiills into the third category should similarly be 
entrusted to suitable committees— not one, but as many as can be usefully 
employed so that the whole weight of the active membership can be deployed. 
We have suffered too much in the past by &ilure to utilize all our potentially 
active members. In our proposals surely there is sufficient to be done to demand 
and utilize the abilities of all who will hdp. The work of such committees will, 
in some cases, be limited by the extent to which general principles have already 
gained acceptance. For example, those who were studying the post-war restora- 
tion of stocks and premises obviously could not present a final scheme until they 
knew whether the unit system was going to be adopted ; but they could do much 
preliminary investigation and provisioi^ planning. Similarly the number and 
kind of entrants to our suggested Library Sdiools will in time be very difierent if 
our proposals for national scales and organized qualifications are implemented, 
but, whether or not, we shall still need to teach those who, whatever the organiza- 
tion of the service, have to maintain librarianship. Therefore we can at once go 
ahead with planning our schools, earmarking the tutors, revising the syllabus and 
the like. In other fields, sudi as central cataloguing, the problems of wartime 
and post-war book supply, there is much to be discussed and prepared once 
out general programme is dear. 

In condusion I would remind members of a phrase used earlier. The choice 
before them is not just that of accepting or rejecting the proposals I have 
formulated. The choice they must make is whether or not they desire and ate 
willing to work for a worthy future for librarianship and all that it can represent. 
If they reject these proposals they must, without dela^, substitute for them whatever 
other proposals they may deem better, or they will be dedding against such a 
future. I cannot believe that this is t^r desire. If they accept the task 
is only begun. I started this work with a deep sense of res^nsibility. I regarded 
it as opportunity to hdp my colleague to appreciate and grasp their oppor- 
tunities. It cannot be more. I have criticized and I expect critidsm. Only 
one thing would cause me bitter disappointment— if my small contribution to a 
great cause fiuled to act as the prdude to united and efiective action. 



PART IV 


Chapter XIX 

LIBRARIES IN WARTIME 

One of the chief purposes of this survey — ^indeed, as has been stated in the 
preface, its immediate provocation — ^was to study the effect of the war upon the 
public library service. To what extent has the war brought new demands and 
increased existing uses, how far have these been met, how far and for what reasons 
have libraries been unable to do so, what special difficulties ha^^*^ been created 
by war conditions and the ravages of ’war, to what extent will the effect of the war 
persist after its conclusion, what can be done now to solve immediate problems 
and ’what must be plaxuied now, and what must be done now or later to facilitate 
the transition from war to peace conditions — ^these are some of the matters that 
have been considered. 

At the outset of the inquiry the Library Association sent a questionnaire to 
all library authorities in Great Britain seeking information on various specific 
points and requesting the comments of librarians and accounts of their special 
wartime activities and difficulties. All but a few responded. The amount of 
information given varied considerably but the total of 415 replies, many of the 
greatest interest, has provided a thorough and detailed picture of wartime 
librarianship. I am most indebted to my colleagues for this assistance. Study 
of these replies and of the supplementary material of all kinds available at the 
Library Association Information Bureau has been amplified by considerable 
correspondence and many discussions with colleagues met in the course of my 
survey. Thus I suffered from no shortage of material ; instead, when finally 
drafting this chapter I found myself confronted with a digest ^ ably compiled by the 
Librarian of the Library Association, which had to be reduced to at least a twentieth 
of its bulk. 

Apart from this need for reduction, the principal difficulty is that unless I 
am careful I may give away much information “ of value to the enemy For 
this reason I must often avoid referring to places by name and if this compels me 
to use excessively such phrases as many libraries ”, “ some places ”, I trust I 
shall be forgiven. 

First let us consider the effect of the war upon the reading habit and the use 
made of libraries by old and new readers. 

Despite concern, such as was voiced at the Liverpool Conference, that 
librarianship would be prejudiced, even eclipsed, by the urgencies of war, none 
of us had any doubt that such would be gravely undesirable. We knew that 
libraries had no less a place in the life of a people at war than it enjoyed in peace^ 
time. With this view the Lord Privy Seal, in June 1939, concurred, saying that he 
is well aware of the valuable work done by libraries both during the last war 
and after the conclusion of peace, and that he is of opinion that in the bvent of a 
future war libraries would again render ui>eful service to the nation by maintaining, 
so far as circumstances permit, their recreational and educational facilities ”. It 
is doubtful, however, whether we then realized how considerable that service 
would be or that, despite much more serious difficulties, it would — partly because 
libraries are now better equipped than they were in 1914, partly because the 
impact of the war upon civilian life has been very much greater — already far 
exceed the work done between 1914 and 1918. 

There is striking evidence that during this war people have read much more 
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than ever before. This is shown statistically in two ways — ^by the general increase 
in issues and by the increased number of issues per head of population. 

Of the 413 libraries of which information is available, oidy 23 per cent report 
that their total issues for the year 1940-z (i.e. the year embracing the worst period 
of raiding, the disaster of France, etc.) are less than those for the year 1938-9. 
Often the decrease is small and nearly all these libraries are in districts where the 
population had been decreased considerably by evacuation. Of the six or seven 
exceptions to this generalization, two were towns where the decline had set in as 
early as 1935 and is clearly due to local inadequacies; at another the issues, 
normally exceptionally high in relation to population, are still well above the 
national average; at a fourth the decline was due to exceptionally severe 
snowstorms. 

About 2 per cent of the libraries report no change ; 75 per cent report 
increased issues. Generally the increase is considerable. Let us give some 
examples ; 


Medium and small towns in reception and 
neutral areas . . 

County reception areas 

Large industrial towns 


per cent 

93, 93, 80, 80, 63, 62, 57, 
52, 43, 40, 36, 35 
66, 42, 40, 26, 23 
43, 17, 16 


Issues per head of population have, with very few exceptions, increased 
tvetywhere. This increase is often very striking — and it is found in places where 
the pre-war service was bad as well as where it was good, in reception, neutral and 
evacuation areas. To select only a few representative instances of the percentage 
increase of issues per head of estimated wartime population in the period 1940-1 
over issues per head of peacetime population in 1938-9 ; 


Large provincial cities 

Medium and small provincial towns 

East coast towns . . 

County systems 

London suburbs 

Central London boroughs 


per cent 
34, 28, 26, 19 
59> 59> 55> 50, 48, 37. 
37. 35 

102, 89, 44, 24 
33, 25, 24, 21, 21, 20 
80, 45, 38, 28 
92, 59, 46, 46, 41, 40, 30, 
^7 


There are many similar cases. In normal times there is always considerable 
increase to report but it is not on this scale — ^and in none of the places cited can 
it be attributed to exceptional “ library circumstances, as we have deliberately 
excluded a few places with equally telling results where these might be largely 
attributed to such things as a new building or a “ new broom 

Three points are especially notable — ^the remarkable increase in reading in 
the heavily “ blitzed ” districts, the admirable work done in certain hard-pressed 
coast towns, and the most significant fact that the permanent inhabitants of 
reception areas have themselves increased their reading. 

For this state of af&irs there are many well recognized reasons. People have 
fewer opportunities to enjoy other forms of recreation, they stay at home more, 
thousands of men and women are spending long hours on ** stand by ’’ duties 
of all kinds,* they are turning more and more to books for comfort, companion- 
ship, encouragement and escape. Millioxis of others have found new interests 
and occupations about which they seek to learn more from books. And there is, 

* As a general rule, however, che statistics quoted do not include the use made of books 
at Gvil Defence and other posts and depots, or of issues from libraries for the Forces, etc. These, 
if they could be assessed, «would represent a very considerable adMHmil total. 
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everywhere, a keener interest in things in general, a desire to know more, not 
only about eveiy aspect of the war and about the peoples engaged in it and the 
ideas and principles involved, but also about conditions in the pre-war world and 
the possibilities of the future. It would be a grave mistake to underestimate 
the part that purely recreational reading has played in maintaining the moral and 
normality of outlook of the people. But it would equally be wrong to overlook 
the extraordinary amount of more serious reading that is being done. Without 
a doubt it is true that the quality of reading has increased even more than the 
quantity. 

The reports of a large number of librarians show that the war has in particular 
stimulated demand for the following types of books : food and food production, 
gardening, cookery, household economics; mathematics; technology; books 
for those engaged in war industries, government trainees, men and women in the 
Services or about to enter them, those in the various auxiliary services, the A.T.C., 
etc. ; modern politics, economics and sociology ; the countries involved in the 
war, their history, geography and general conditions ; recreational pursuits — 
hobbies, handicrafts and other home occupations ; foreign languages and foreign 
literature. 

The larger technical libraries have been able to give considerable specialised 
assistance, e.g. to industrial concerns (including those engaged in the production 
of articles and commodities previously imported), research associations, govern- 
ment departments, and the specialised branches of the Services. 

Everywhere librarians have tried their best to meet these demands. Often 
they have not been able to do all they would wish because of various limiting 
factors to which we will return. It is, for example, unfortunate both for the 
library service and for the nation that more than a few, when answering the item 
in the questionnaire regarding technical books, should have to say that they are 
unable, for lack of sufficient funds, to meet fully the demands of those engaged 
in vital wartime industries. 

A majority of library authorities have recognized their duty to provide, as 
far as they can, for this greater demand, and 52 per cent of them have increased 
their book vote for 1941-2, as compared with their expenditure on books in 1938-9. 
In 6 per cent there is no change ; unfortunately 42 per cent have reduced their 
book expenditure. Especially considering the lower purchasing power of the 
book fund it is to be regretted that so many authorities have not kept pace with 
demands. 

On the other hand many authorities have made substantial increases. In 65 
library systems the book fund for 1941-2 has been increased by over 30 per cent 
compared with that for 1938-9. As will be seen below the increase is often much 
higher ; 


ver 

200 per cent 

increase 


. . 

• • 


I 


150 

99 





2 

39 

100 „ 

99 





1 

99 

90 

99 





2 

99 

80 ,, 

99 





3 

99 

70 „ 

99 





3 

99 

60 ,, 

99 





7 

99 

50 » 

99 





9 

99 

40 „ 

99 





II 

99 

30 

99 





26 


Several of these places are small, and elsewhere better book votes were long 
overdue, but others are large and well-developed services where such increases 
represent very substantial contributions. 

However, -without wishing to fail in appreciation of the support of those 
which have risen to the occasion, or overlooking the difficulties &ced by others. 
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it would on the whole seem that local authorities have not paid due attention to 
such emphatic and authoritative statements as that made in the House of Commons 
in July 1940 “ that the public library services in Great Britain are regarded by the 
Government as services of national importance or the Circular of the Board of 
Education calling the ** special attention of all authorities concerned to the impor- 
tance of maintaining and, where necessary, extending the Public Library service 
as part of the measures which the Minister of Labour is anxious to secure for the 
welfare of industrial workers ”, 

deception Areas. Our first set of major problems arose from that widespread 
movement of population to which we have become accustomed rather crudely to 
refer as evacuation ”, At the outset of the war large numbers left or were 
taken from the more vulnerable districts to safer towns and the countryside. 
Since then this movement has waxed and waned. It imposed a heavy burden 
upon just those areas which previously had not been called upon to give library 
service to considerable populations ; it created a variety of incidental problems. 

Those who left their peacetime districts mostly fall into four broad classes — 
children, adult evacuees (both those who moved voluntarily and those who lost 
their homes as a result of air raids), industrial workers who were transferred to 
their new places of employment, and those employed by government departments, 
business firms and the like which moved to safe areas. 

We are unable to give details of the number of persons thus transferred, or 
the places to which they went, as this information is of a confidential character. 
Moreover, perhaps unwisely, many ** evacuees ” have since returned home and, 
therefore, figures supplied to us last summer may no longer apply. Nevertheless 
we can give some general idea of the situation the reception authorities had to face 
by the following summaries. These show how the total population and the child 
population of some of these areas had thus been increased. 

In 57 representative reception areas the population in 1941 had increased 
over the 1958 population by the following percentage : 
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These reception places are of many types — ^seaside resorts (some since 
wacuatrf), medium-sized provincial towns, little country market towns, small 
industrial townships, quiet rural counties, and so on. Few of them were provided 
with the stock, staff, premises or the organization necessary to meet the new 
demands. 

These demands have been heavy, for surely the need for books was great. 
The children and the teachers, deprived of normal facilities, often working under 
makeshift conditions and with only part-time hours of schooling, needed books 
more than ever. Adult townfolk, as yet unaccustomed to country life, found 
their leisure hours almost unbearable uiffcss they could have recourse to reading. 
The employees of business concerns, government departments, and the like who 
had used either public libraries or the facilities afforded by various special libraries 
found the lack of these a serious handicap in many ways. As we have already 
seen, the industrial workers away from home required not only general literature 
but information on their new work. All had to endure the discomforts and 
limitatioxis of blackout and other wartime restrictions. 

It is notable that very many of the town children — ^and their parents — ^had 
genuinely acqmred an ingrained “ library habit Their first thought was “ where 

is the library ? ” and great was their disappointment and loss when the library in 
their new home had to fail them. Several librarians of counties and small towns 
comment on the better quality of their evacuees* reading tastes and of their keen- 
ness. They noticed that this often stimulated reading among the country children. 
It was, and is, indeed necessary to have good library fiicilities in all reception areas. 
As one librarian writes the prolific and intelligent use of the library*s resources 
by these evacuees and their teachers makes the extra work created by them well 
worth while **. Another told me — and this opinion was accepted by his Director 
of Eiducation — ^that one of the reasons why so many people were returning to 
the towns was that they could not obtain enough to read and so became restless 
and bored. 

Ubrary Service for Evacuated Children. The Library Association was fully 
alive, before the war, to the situation that would arise when war came, and a 
scheme was prepared for the transfer of children’s books from the libraries of 
evacuation areas to those of reception areas. As a result some 250,000 volumes 
were, in the early months of the war, sent out in connection with this L. A. scheme 
alone ; many other libraries made their own arrangements for despatching books 
either to reception libraries or direct to their evacuated schools. These emergency 
arrangements did not by any means completely meet the situation but they did go 
for to answer immediate and urgent requirements. We must pay a tribute to 
those evacuation authorities and their librarians who so readily accepted what was 
a necessary condition — ^that they gave their books to any reception authorities 
that needed them regardless of whether or not their own local children were in 
that area, hoping that their owm children would receive similar help from 
others. 

Yet the scheme had its limitations and &ilures. Too often I have heard it 
stated by receiving librarians that the books sent out were in very bad condition 
(a point with which we have already dealt) ; on the other hand a few receiving 
librarians did not play their part as enthusiastiodly as one might have expected ; 
as one said to me recently, he dished out ” the books to the evacuated schools 
and has been content to leave it at that. 

The chief limitation, however, was that the evacuation authorities had not 
sufficient books to send because nowhere did all the children go, and so they had 
to retain sufficient to provide a choice for those who remained. Moreover (as 
we have seen already) it takes more books to serve the children when they are 
^vided into many small groups than are needed when they can all visit one or 
two sizeable juvenile departments. As time went on and the children moved 
I^ckwards and forwards in increasing numbers this point became more and more 
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important. Many evacuation towns now need to maintain children’s services 
little less extensive than those of pre-war days, as children, like their parents, are 
reading more. 

It was clearly necessary to put the service ’on a proper basis so that sufficient 
books would be available and that stocks should be properly maintained and 
renewed. 

Again the Association early recognised this need, and, with the assistance of 
the Board of Education, put forward a scheme for grants to reception authorities 
intended primarily to help libraries during the initial period. The Board was 
helpful and sympathetic but the Treasury could only be persuaded to make a 
very small grant towards costs of transport — a grant so small that most authorities 
did not bother to claim it. We are of opinion that here a great opportunity was 
missed — ^not by the L. A. or the Board. At that time books were re^ly obtainable 
and demands upon staff were not then such as to preclude the building up of 
sound distributing machinery. It is not going too far to suggest that had the 
Government then provided the relatively small sum required the townwards drift 
would have been much less considerable — and it was then, and we assume still is, 
the wise desire of the Government that young children should be evacuated and 
remain evacuated. 

Evacuation authorities vary in the extent to which they have sought to serve 
their own children. The debatable issue of who should be responsible will be 
discussed shortly. For the moment let it suffice to note that some have and many 
have not made it their business to provide for their own children. Sometimes 
they have given direct service to the schools — ^though this becomes increasingly 
difficult with the backwards trend and as evacuated children become absorbed in 
reception area schools instead of remaining as distinct elements. Sometimes they 
have helped the reception libraries where their children were served. To give 
two or three examples : 

A ”, a large northern city, early sent 10,000 volumes to the libraries of 
reception areas. To two of these it made grants of 9s. 6d. and 12s. per week 
respectively towards the salaries of additional assistants ; to one place it contributed 
£3 3 towards the cost of furnishing a children’s room (to which a second evacuation 
authority also contributed). 

“ B ”, a north-western dty, sent books to three reception libraries and lent 
its own children’s librarian to one of them ; she was only withdrawn when many 
of the children had drifted back. Apart from the initial supply, between £100 and 

has been spent on replacing the books lent. 

“C” and **D”, London metropolitan boroughs, replace all the items 
originally sent as this becomes necessary, the reception libraries playing their part 
by undertaking the rebinding. 

** E ” does all rebinding and — as is generally the tacit understanding — ^regards 
the books it sent as a gift to the reception library. 

** F ”, however, found that its children were in an area where the library 
service was very bad and so, in co-operation with the Director of Education, sends 
stock to the schools direct. This is done by many other libraries. Often it is 
the only way of ensuring that local children are served — ^but it is an unsatisfactory 
method in that the local library should be able to do better, affording a wider 
choice and more frequent exchanges, with lower transport and administration 
costs. 

These examples, however, disclose the chief elements involved — ^the question 
of responsibility, the need for maintenance, and the choice between distribution 
through the library service and distribution through the educational machinery. 
In general there Ims been no dispute as regards responsibility because the pro- 
gressive reception areas have willingly done all they could and many 01 the 
evacuating authorities have either helped them or made their own arrangements. 
Where neither evacuatioff nor reception authorities have done sufficient, however. 
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the point does arise. Maintenance of stock is closely connected with the previous 
fiurtor. If the evacuation authority has accepted the responsibility for initial 
provision has it equally aGcq>ted the duty of keeping it in good condition, or does 
It look upon its iirst-aid ** assistance as its full share in a joint duty ? In many 
places this would appear to be the case for, in reception areas, I have often seen 
stocks from evacuation areas which had long since earned withdrawal and 
r^lacement. As for the third point, we caxmot but regard recourse to distribu- 
tion through school machinery as anytlwg but a reflection, deserved or otherwise, 
upon the library services of the reception areas concerned. 

Where provision has been made by reception library authorities (either with 
or without assistance) it has usually been through the normal local machinery. 
In general, for example, evacuated children have been allowed to use local libraries 
and centres. Often the local services have been extended. County “ A ” has 
opened 20 additional centres ; county B established special centres for those 
unable to reach existing centres or branches ; county C ” opened centres at 
evacuee schools ; at “ D ” the supply at school centres was increased to meet the 
additional demands. These examples are typical of what has been done in a 
number of counties. 

Several reception areas, both county and urban, willingly increased their 
local funds for this purpose. For example, at county “ E ”, quite apart from an 
increase in the county library book funa, the Elementary Education Committee 
in 1941 made a grant of £1,500 for children’s books and the Higher Education 
Committee a grant of £800 for books for adolescents. At town “F” (50,000 
population) the Education Committee increased its normal grant. Large county 
** G ” provided for extra demands by a 24 per cent increase in county book funds ; 
at small county H ” the book fund was augmented by 85 per cent. At other 
places, however, little effective attempt has been made to meet the situation. 
Severri small authorities report that they arc “ unable to provide adequately ” ; 
one says “ juvenile book supplies for evacuees have broken down owing to lack 
of stock ” ; at a third library, where juvenile members have doubled, “ stock and 
staff are needed”. 

Ubraty Service for Adults in 'Reception Areas. Generally local authorities 
have given adults from other districts the full and free use of their normal local 
services. As a rule so far as their needs have been of a general character they have 
been served reasoxiably well where the pre-war service was good and badly where it 
was not. This is not quite a glimpse of the obvious. The point is simply that 
unless the incidence of evacuees has been unusually heavy^ the existing machinery 
of the well-established library has been capable of serving them. There has been 
a strain on the staff, and the evacuees have had to share with the residents reduced 
facilities for choice and to accept, perhaps, lower standards of physical condition. 
Their presence has provided argument for a better book supply but it has not as 
a rule created any demand for additional branches or centres where this need did 
not already exist. Thus the good library with a moderate influx of new readers, 
reasonably well distributed, remained able to give a fair, if somewhat less good, 
general service. Difficulties arose where the service was already inadequate, 
where the influx was exceptionally heavy in relation to pre-war population, and 
where the demand was for special material not normally required in the area. 
Thus exceptiojoal numbers of evacuees imposed a heavy strain upon certain 
counties even where pre-war provision was excellent* and upon good small town 
libraries where the space and seating accommodation in r^erence libraries and 
children’s libraries was no longer sufficient. Places to which large government 
departments emigrated were among those most seriously affected, for not only 
were the new readers numerous, they were intelligent people seeking a wide range 

* As one such library reports, ** 6,500 books have been bou^t in the last four months to 

satisfy immediate needs, but the shelves are now empty once more 



of literature — and often these places were seaside and inland resorts with a 
normal population whose interests were not so wide. Again a few authorities 
rose to the occasion; for example, one large seaside town increased its 
expenditure by 35 per cent and recruited 4 additional assistants. But others 
did little; one librarian reports that **the only reaction of the Committee 
and Council to the situation is to attempt to curtail our already Inadequate book 
fund 

Frequently, however, the new demand was for technical books needed by 
workers in war industries, specialists in the Forces and the like. These required 
material, in large quantities, not previously needed in most of these libraries, 
material which it was expensive to provide and not easy to select. Here again the 
familiar pattern is repeated. Live library authorities endeavoured to meet this 
vital need by increasing their local funds. One reports that “ technical books not 
hitherto in either much demand or supply are now being fairly generously supplied 
out of income — ^particularly for workers in the aircraft industry ” ; another tells 
of strengthening of stock on tool manipulation and machine shop practice for 
trainees in industry Resources have been increased by such methods as ** using 
the income usually allocated to the local industry ” (in this case cotton — ^not now 
the dominant local occupation) ; elsewhere there has been greater co-operation 
with works’ libraries and special libraries in the district ; in at least one town the 
library has received a useful gift of money for book purchases from a group of 
industrial concerns. Several librarians mention the value of the Regional systems 
and the N.C.L. in this connection, though naturally their help is limited by the 
fact that such material is in heavy demand everywhere. On the whole, however, 
too many libraries report inability to provide sufficient technical books for us to 
be satisfied. If this material is necessary — and there is every evidence that 
it is — ^national war production must sufier to an appreciable extent where it is 
lacking. 

The presence of large numbers of war workers creates an additional need for 
general library provision which has been recognized by the Ministry of Labour. 
Some time ago the Ministry asked that libraries should, where necessary, provide 
centres at or near factories, the workers at which had not ready access to ordinary 
libraries for reasons either of distance or of time. The Ministry indicated that 
financial assistance would be available. Certain librarians submitted detailed 
schemes, but so far as we are aware no authority has in fact received any grant from 
the Ministry. This problem can be a serious one ; one progressive county, which 
has already provided at its own cost a service for government hostels for women 
munition workers, states that before long over 30,000 women will need such 
provision. 

There is one relatively minor but not insignificant point to mention in 
connection with adult evacuees. Too many librarians complain that when these 
move back to their home towns or elsewhere, not a few are negligent regarding 
the books they have borrowed ; they leave them in their billets, mislay them, or 
take them home. They are often lost to the library, which is put to considerable 
trouble in trying to trace them. This difficulty arises with troops, perhaps with 
more excuse as these are often moved at short notice. The general opinion is 
that evacuees are the worse offenders. 

The Probkms facing Kmption Authorities. As we have seen, reception and 
neutral areas have been faced with new and increased demands for library services. 
Some have met them reasonably well ; others have failed to do so. We must 
ask ourselves why these have &iled, how fiir failure is due to inability and how far 
this inability is due to wartime conditions, and how far to inherent general factors 
equally operative in peacetime as in war. 

First, can we find any answer to the question of whose is the responsibility ? 
On general, moral grounds the answer is dear — ^that it is the responsibility of every 
section of the community to give what it can to help those in need and to further 
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the war effort of the country and the well-being of the people in wartime. This 
answer is generally accepted. On the material question of finance the issue is 
more controversial. So far as children are concerned one or two county officials 
say that ** in view of the promise of the Government that no expenditure due to 
evacuation should fall on the receiving authorities, the County Library Committee 
do not feel justified in asking the County Council to provide the sum needed for 
library service to evacuee children out of the county rate If, indeed, such a 
specific undertaking was given which can be legitimately agreed to cover expendi- 
ture on library services there would seem to be a case for a grant from government 
funds for the purpose, but such grant would necessarily be made to all reception 
authorities according to their additional burden and not to some only. Moreover 
it would be necessary to assess such grant on the basis of expenditure for this 
purpose over and above those costs which an efficient library authority would be 
expected to provide for its normal local requirements. In practice this would be 
extremely difficult to do. It would be still more difficult to ensure that the grant 
did not serve to bolster up local inefficiency and was not diverted to purposes for 
which it was not intended. In other words it may be possible, if not easy, for a 
good library authority to say “ we are giving a reasonable service to so many of 
our own inhabitants, and it will cost us so much more to extend that service to 
evacuees without depriving the existing users of standards they now enjoy ” ; 
but it would be quite another thing for an authority to give, on any similar financial 
basis, an equally reasonable service to the evacuees when its existing service was 
far below the average, since it could not do so unless it increased its general stock, 
staffing arrangements, service points and so on— or gave a preferential service to 
evacuees. It would, in fact, need first to put its own house in order. We are 
informed that the cost of educating evacuee children is borne by the education 
authorities of their home towns. Whether this is the right method of financing 
education it is for others to determine. Certainly it is not a simple method. For 
example, we were told that one small county with only 100,000 inhabitants had 
received children from no fewer than 44 different evacuation areas with the 
education authoritv of each of which it must make financial adjustments. Even 
so the parallel is not a close one. In the first place, the teachers employed by the 
evacuation authority usually went with the children and their salaries represent a 
large proportion of total expenditure. Secondly, particularly in the early days, it 
was often possible for expenditure in the evacuation area to be reduced as a result 
of closing some schools, somewhat in proportion to the extent of evacuation, 
whereas all library authorities in evacuation areas have been obliged to maintain 
a full local library service and even to extend it. Thirdly, it is not without 
significance that approximately half or even more of the expenditure on education 
is in any case borne by the government, whereas all library expenditure falls upon 
local rates. Moreover, it is just those evacuation areas which have lost most 
inhabitants by evacuation of one sort and another who have suffered the most 
serious decline in local financial ability. Therefore the apparently ^sy solution 
of asking evacuation authorities to hdp reception authorities is quite untenable 
and impracticable. 

Nevertheless, we cannot say that the financial resources of reception areas 
have been increased proportionately by the influx. Examination of a large 
number of cases shows that in most reception and neutral places there ms 
been some increase in rateable value since 1938 but nowhere is it remarkable. 
Here we must not forget two factors — one, that the war has put a stop to the 
erection of new properties excepting war factories and military or similar 
establishments, the other that quinqueimial revaluations due early in the war were 
postponed. 

We do find, however, an appreciable and general increase in the product of 
a penny rate. This may probably be attributed largely to a decline in the 
proportion of “ empties ” as in most of these districts all available accommodation 
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for housings business or industry is fully occupied. The extent of this increase 
is shown in the following table : 


Percentaff increase between 1938-9 and 1941-2 in the estimated product of a penny 

rate* 

(i) In 67 urban (neutral or reception) areas where the increase is 5 per cent 
or more: 


5 per cent . . 26 

6 ,, . . 9 

7 „ .. 6 

8 ,, . . 6 

9 „ .. 8 

10 ,, .. 2 

T2 ,, .. 2 

(ii) In 34 counties where the 

5 per cent . . 6 

6 ,, . . 2 

7 » •• ^ 

8 ,, . . 4 

9 » •• 3 

10 „ .. 4 


1 3 per cent 

14 » 

16 >> 

19 » 

20 

21 

22 >, 

increase is 5 per cent or more : 
1 1 per cent 

13 » 

14 

15 „ 

16 „ 


1 

I 

1 

1 

2 

I 

I 

4 

I 

I 

1 

I 


We would not suggest that the presence of evacuee children, alone, would 
bring to a reception area any substantial spending power, but undoubtedly this 
is the case with adult evacuees and industrial workers. Much more money is 
spent in the area and from this many of the local inhabitants benefit directly and 
indirectly. We are well aware that owing to increased costs, taxation and the 
like, these people arc not to that extent ** better ofF^^ but these are factors from 
which all people, in reception and evacuation areas alike, are suffering. In so 
far, however, as this increased expenditure locally is generally higher in reception 
and neutral areas the former places are proportionately better and not less able 
to meet the cost of library services. We appreciate also that this relative 
wealth ” cannot easily be tapped by rating authorities since it has little direct 
influence upon rateable value or the rate product ; we recognize, also, that in 
some reception areas in particular there are many people, such as retired men, 
with fixed incomes, and who gain no part of the increased spending power, for 
whom any increase in the amount of the rates may be a hardship. 

On the whole, however, we are led to believe that, with a few exceptions, it 
is not umeasonable to expect reception authorities to provide as satisfactory a 
library service for their new total population as they were able to provide, before 
the war, for their own inhabitants. Where they were able to give a good service 
before the war they arc still able ; where they were unable before the war the 
disabilities* operative then have not been removed but have instead often been 
aggravated. Grants to reception authorities could not therefore remove the 
genuine difliculties unless they were accompanied by thorough reorganization of 
the national library system ; they would be merely palliatives . and unless they were 
universal they would be grossly unfair. 

A detailed analysis of the extent to which libraries in wartime have met 
their new responsibilities shows that it is the well-developed libraries that have 
been success^ and the backward ones that have failed. As we have already 
suggested, the real question that arose with the war was ‘‘ what kind of a founda- 
tion have we upon which to build, what resources are at our disposal ? To 
the adequate libraries the war meant the expansion, sudden and extensive perhaps, 
of work already being done efficiently ; to the inadequate libraries it meant the 
breakdown of an already overloaded machine or frantic efforts at improvisation. 
When the machine began to break down some of these authorities looked round 
for help. ^ 
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Examination of the pre-war standards of those county authorities which* 
applied to the CU,K.T. for help is instructive. As the following table shows,. 
aU but two are authorities which had not before the war given a library service 
even up to the low average of the country. Of the two exceptions, one is a county 
whic^ was well above the average but it is too small, has too low a rateable value,, 
and is too heavily overloaded by evacuees to tnaintflip its standards at the same 
level; note that ydthout any grant these standards would still be much better 
than those prevailing in many counties. It was because this authority had done 
so well that it knew how important library provision really is — so here the applica- 
tion was dictated by local keenness, not by local apathy and meanness. This 
element characterises the other exception, too. Though here the standard is not 
so high, as assessed by per capita costs, application for assistance followed notable 
local increases in expenditure. 


(i) 8 counties which 

RateeAle value per 

Expenditure per 

apptied for grant. 

capita, 1938-9. 
r 

capita, 1938-9. 

A. 

it 

7-1 

4'od. 

B. 

6-2 

7 - 5 d. 

C 

3*9 

i2*6d. 

D. 

8*4 

6*8d. 

E, 

4-6 

7 -ad. 

F. 

4*6 

4 - 4 d, 

G. 

4*5 

7 - 9 d. 

H. 

4*9 

7- id. 

(ii) 4 counties which did 



not apply for gant. 



I. 

4*8 

io*7d. 

J. 

6*4 

15 -yd. 

K. 

5*5 

14 -yd. 

L. 

4*9 

1 3 • od. 

Average expenditure in county libraries, 1938-9 

8 * 09d. 


One of the questions asked in the questionnaire was this : “ Question 5 — 
Emergency Needs — ^Reception Areas : Assuming it is desired to give to the 
present total population the same standard of library service as was given to the 
peacetime population, (tf) What additional initial expenditure on books would be 
necessary (i.e. what increase in total stock is necessary to provide sufficient stocks 
and reasonable facilities for selection) ? (b) What additional aimual expenditure 
on books would be necessary (assuming the initial expenditure mentioned above 
to have been made) ? {f) What additional Headquarters staff would be necessary ? 
(//) What additional branch staff would be necessary ? ” 

Excluding a few places which give a ** nil ” return, 108 replied to all or part 
of the question either specifically or generally. In so far as we had hoped to 
obtain from the replies a reasonable estimate of the additional requirements of 
libraries in reception areas, the question proved a failure. Far too many replies 
were so modest as to suggest either that existing standards were lamentably low 
or that there was lack of real understanding of the problems and opportunities 
presented by the war. Conversely, in general it was the best libraries that asked 
for most — ^because their average costs were higher and because they knew better 
how much more could be achieved. 

The totel amoimt sought for “initial expenditure” was £74,000 and for 
annual expenditure on books, £30,000 ; the approximate total salaries of the 
additional staff requested would amount to about £16,500 for the first year, 
increasing with increments. Tbiet points emerge. Firstly, it is interesting to 
note that the figure for initial expenditure is only £9,000 different from an estimate, 
made by the L.A.'ofl 5 ce in 1939, of the cost of providing for evacuee children.. 
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Secondly, if we can assume that these demands are legitimate, and if we agree that 
therefore grants could not in justice be given to some and withheld from others, 
it is manifest that the total sum involve is more than one could reasonably ask 
from any Trust, particularly when it is for purely temporary and consumable 
purposes. Thirdly, it represents only a small fraction of the total expenditure of 
local authorities on their library services — ^the initial expenditure on books is 
equivalent to 2 per cent, the annual expenditure on bool^ and staff together to 
ij per cent. 

Ubraty Provision in Evacuation Areas. We have seen early in this chapter 
that evacuation did not bring with it any serious general decline in the use of 
libraries in evacuation areas. People have read much more ; very considerable 
numbers have joined their libraries for the first time ; there have been new reasons 
for book use. There have always been so many people left in the towns that 
approximately normal services were necessary. Often war conditions have called 
for an extension of services. To meet this demand several evacuation authorities 
have even increased their expenditure. Those towns which have suffered heavy 
raiding have, of course, experienced fiuctuation in demand, but this has not been 
anything like so considerable as might have been expected. 

These places have been faced not only with heavily increased expenditure 
but also with reduced rateable value due to evacuation and to war damage. To 
some extent this has been met by government ‘‘ loans ”, in part repayable, and in 
this connection we would urge that library authorities should not hesitate to provide 
in their budgets for an adequate library service so that this may enjoy its share of 
the relief given by these loans. 

It is both interesting and stimulating to notice how evacuation authorities, 
even those which have suffered grievously from enemy action, have sought to 
mitigate the hardships of their residents. 

Among these are the difficulties of “ getting about People do not wish 
to go far for their books, or to be out after black-out ; moreover, longer working 
hours reduce their opportunities for visiting libraries. It is particularly important 
that children should not have to go far or be out after dark. This situation has 
been met in several ways. 

(i) New Branches. We know of at least twenty-five places — and undoubtedly 
there are others — ^where additional temporary branches, shop branches, and 
delivery stations have been opened for wartime use. Among them are large 
provincial cities, London metropolitan areas and suburbs, vulnerable industrial 
districts and coast towns. One large dty has opened a small branch and 1 7 centres 
and extended its school library service from 55 to 125 schools ; another has 6 new 
house and shop branches. In several instances these new branches and delivery 
stations are on the outskirts in districts previously some distance from a library. 

(ii) TrcmlUng Libraries. In one case this is used to serve readers in badly 
bombed areas and to take books to Qvil Defence workers. At another place, 
which already had a travelling library service, this work has been extended. A 
third travelling library is used to serve Balloon Barrage personnel. 

(iii) School libraries. Some libraries have partly mspersed their juvenile stock 
to the schools. 


(iv) Shelter Libraries. These are provided in at least fourteen London 
districts. The stocks, in each case several thousands of volumes, are changed 
at intervals and were very much used. 

(v) Rost Centres. At least one London borough and one large provincial 
citY t^tovide coHecdoflS of books at their Rest Centres. 


Civil DeJence DejwU, Pons, R£j)ort Centres, Fire Stations^ etc, T!\iesc ate 
presided "^^h deposit^ collections by many libraries, or special arrangements arc 
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for obvious reasons been reduced. Several libraries have, by way of compensa- 
tion, abolished the previous half-day closing. Elsewhere (12 libraries refer to 
this on the questionnaire) libraries have been opened on Sunday, with varying 
success. Some coniine Sunday opening to the winter months. Two libraries 
discontinued the practice as it was judged not to be justified. 

(viii) Extra Tickets. These are frequently available, or borrowers are 
allowed to take two books on one ticket. One metropolitan library confines this 
privilege to elderly people and residents living at long distances from the libraries 
— ^we can imagine this being a novel cause of offence — “ Sorry, madam, but you 
are not sufficiently elderly ! ” 

(ix) Longsr periods of loan. These are also common, 21 days or one month 
being substituted for the usual fortnight either for all books or for non-fiction only. 

(x) Other facilities. A few libraries will send books by post to evacuated 
readers, the borrower paying the postage. Another library reports “ considerable 
modification in its fines system ”. 

Ldbrary Service for the Armed Forces. The armed forces of today are but a 
large cross-section of the men and women from whom the pre-war clientele of 
libraries was drawn. Their interests remain as varied and their demands as 
insistent. Indeed they are more varied, as the serving man has fresh needs such as 
technical books. He has fewer ways of spending his leisure other or better than 
reading. He is keener than ever before to keep abreast with his general and 
vocational interests so that the war years may not leave him unfitted for the peace. 
This has been generally recognized by the L.A. and by all librarians and library 
authorities. The service has been unequal, chiefly because of lack of interest or 
lack of information about available facilities or. the part of the Services themselves 
or because of the inability of some library authorities, but on the whole an 
enormous and highly creditable amount has been done to mc^. t a demand which 
augurs well for the fiiture, coming as it does from the men and women who will 
bear the chief burden of the reconstruction period. 

Books have been provided mainly in two ways — ^by the official organizations 
of the armed forces working with voluntary assistance, gifts and funds and govern- 
ment subsidies, and by the public library service itself. 

To take the latter first, practically every library authority has granted the full 
and free use of library facilities to individual members of the Forces who may 
borrow with a minimum of formalities — e.g. production of the pay book as 
evidence of identity, the signature of a responsible officer, etc. In one town, the 
Mayor made a fine gesture by acting as giiarantor ” for all Service borrowers. 
Reading rooms are, of course, open to them everywhere. In several places 
facilities for writing letters arc provided. Several counties have strengthened the 
stock at branches and centres used by many men and women of the Forces. 

Similarly, comity libraries have usually extended to individual serving 
students the use of their normal students’ postal services, while many urban 
libraries send books by post both to readers from other areas and to their ** own ” 
readers stationed elsewhere. In certain cases they are allowed to borrow extra 
books from their home libraries and take them away to their stations. 

As a rule librarians have endeavoured to make these facilities known through- 
out their neighbourhood — ^by contact with Education and Welfare Officers, 
circularization, notices, and in other ways. For exainple, one Scottish county 
librarian has an arrangement with the W.V.S. Canteen drivers who visit the soldiers 
in outlying places ; the W.V.S. member regularly asks the soldiers what they 
want, notes their special requirements and takes the books on her next journ^ ; 

:cts requested was most interesting 

has its own special van — ^the van 
books by the county — ^for visiting 

sent collections of books to units. 


a glance through the list of books and sudjc 
and stimulating. Another, English, county 
provided by Army Wclfiirc, the driver and 
scattered units. ^ ^ 

A considerable number of libraries have 
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changing them at frequent intervals. Two or three county libraries have 
established special branches at or near large camps. Large quantities of withdrawn 
books are sent to those who are less able to visit normal centres and branches — 
especially to those at balloon barrage, searchlight and A.A. gun-sites and similar 
small, dispersed elements. A few military hospitals are supplied ; at one, where 
neurological cases are treated, reading is encouraged as part of the treatment. At 
least one library provides periodicals for service dubs in its area. 

There has been much demand for tedinical books — ^frequently from libraries 
which previously had had little call for such material. At several places spedal 
arrangements have been made to help soldiers attending technical colleges for 
instructional courses. Elsewhere books in foreign languages have been specially 
provided for the forces of other nations stationed in the vicinity. Most librarians 
report frequent requests from men and women desirous of continuing their 
vocational studies. 

Finally, at many places the library has taken a big share in organizing local 
appeals for books and magazines for the Forces, acting as collecting and sorting 
depots, etc. 

The distribution of books and magazines other than by public libraries is 
mainly organized by the Services Central Book Depot. The work of this 
organization is too well known for any account to be necessary here. Only four 
points should be made. Firstly, the L.A. has always urged that whereas ephemeral 
material and books for overseas troops must naturally be distributed widdy and 
without any systematic safeguards, it is a grave mistake so to treat the better type 
of book in tms country. Instead, wherever possible, properly organized and 
supervised libraries should be established in all camps, stations, barracks, etc., 
large enough to justify this provision and that, moreover, adequate quiet reading 
rooms should be provided. All our experience goes to show that, unless there is 
some reasonable control over books, fim use is not secured and wastage is very 
considerable. This is a very serious matter in view of the shortage of books. 

Secondly, therefore, the L.A. has consistently urged that suitable serving 
men and women should be allocated for these duties. A trained librarian in every 
area could not only do much in the way of supervising the various unit libraries 
and in orga^ing the regular distribution of books to small groups ; he could 
also maintain that close contact with public urban and county libraries which 
would obviate overlapping, prevent serious gaps in the service, enable libraries 
to give a better service to more serious readers and, in general, bring the whole 
book resources of the nation into a planned co-ordinated whole. After long 
negotiations the War Office recently accepted proposals put forward by the Central 
Advisory Council for Adult Education in H.M. Forces, and embodjmg the L.A. 
schemes, by which a considerable sum could be expended by the Services in 
payment for loan collections to be provided by public libraries. But it was a 
great disappointment to find that the War Office had not seen fit to accept what 
was an essential element — ^the use of serving librarians as Area and Command 
librarians. As a result we fear that the scheme will not achieve its full purpose 
and that much waste will result. 

This leads to the third point — ^that as the incidence of military population 
bears little relation to that of peacetime population those library authorities which 
are &ced with the heaviest demands from the troops are generally those which 
are the least well provided as regards stocks and staff. Moreover, these same 
authorities often have more than Uie average percentage of evacuees. Therefore 
we are here strongly in favour of grants from the Services to enable public libraries 
to continue and extend their work. 

Fourthly, we have been struck by the varying extent to which the officers oi 
the Services are interested in and aware of libra^ facilities, and to which they make 
these known to those in their charge. We have met serving men who are 
completely uninformed in this respect. Therefore we suggest that further 



attention should be given both to informing responsible officers and to instructing 
these to inform the rank and file. It is not an ^caggeration to say that any serving 
man can get most of the books he needs if he (or his C.O.) asks for them. It is very 
unfortunate and disquieting that so many men complain to us about the service 
they get-^r, rather, do not get. We are too afraid that bad library service in the 
Forces arises from those same two root causes which create bad civilian libraries — 
apathy and ignorance. 

Before passing to the next section we would mention the excellent work 
that is being done by the Services Central Book Depot in providing the text-books 
needed by those who are taking the correspondence courses which arc now 
available in a great variety of vocational and non-vocational subjects. 

Services for other Special Classes. There is no need to elaborate the following 
list of other classes and groups for whom various libraries are making special 
provision, either by establishing centres for their use, lending collections of books, 
providing special sections and displays at the library premises, granting the use of 
branches and centres, or giving individual postal services, etc. 

Merchant Seamen — ^libraries in several seaboard towns provide regular supplies 
for seamen on ships using the port. 

A.T.C. — ^the School Libraries Section of the L.A. has recently published a 
bibliography which should be useful in this connection. 

Youth Clubs and Centres — ^two or three counties have received special grants 
from their Education Committees for this purpose. 

Women* s Land Army. 

Foreign Nationals in England — apart from the needs of foreign troops to which 
we have already referred, there is in some districts a big demand from refugees 
and evacuees from other countries for books in other languages. E.g. , one London 
authority has sent small collections to the hostels for evacuees from Gibraltar and 
has opened a large foreign literature department at its central library. Another 
library has received help from the Dutch Government in providing for its 
nationals. 

General factors affecting wartime service. In this section we may summarize 
some of the outstanding “ internal ” factors. In the preceding pages wc have 
briefly discussed the service libraries are giving; now let us consider some of the 
conditions under which it is being given. 

(i) Staffing. The demands of the armed and auxiliary forces and of industry 
have surely created our most serious problem. Very many of our keenest, most 
capable men and many of our women have been taken, and it has been impossible 
to find sufficient and adequate substitutes. It cannot be suggested that libraries 
have not contributed their full share to those aspects of the national effort. As 
libraries have their own particular and not unimportant contribution to make to 
the successful maintenance of those amenities which are essential if public moral 
is to be maintained, as well as helping in more immediate and material ways, we 
would now urge t]^t no further reductions should be made without a fidl and 
serious investigation of the relative value of our remaining female staff as library 
assistants and as workers in other fields. Quite apart from any other consideration, 
we would assert that the best use of man and woman power requires the employ- 
ment of each individual on the work for which he or she is best fitted and best 
qualified. We have already lost too many qualified people. Those who remain 
are thus doubly valuaMe. The L.A. has consistently exerted itself to secure, as 
far as it could, that this problem was treated by a Ministry of Labour fully informed 
of all that was involved, but its efforts can be fruitful only in proportion to the 
extent to which local autjiorities, throughout the counti^, themselves regard their 
libraries as important, make them effective and urge their claims. 

(a) Shortaff of Books. This can be viewed from two angles — (a) locally, 
where there is an insuflicient book vote, and (b) nationally, because of the limitation 
of supply and the destruction of stocks. 
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The remedy for the first is now, unfortunately, contingent upon the second. 
There was a time when libraries could have bought sufficient at least for their 
immediate needs ; now they cannot. As a result “ books are working overtime 
People are reading more ; there are fewer books to give them. The situation is 
fast becoming more serious as old stocks wear out and cannot be replaced. 

We realise that the exigencies of war — shortage of material, labour, and 
shipping space, and the need for paper in the production of armaments — must 
limit book production. But we cannot be content to face a by no means impossible 
future when the most necessary elements of the library service must be drastically 
reduced because we can no longer obtain enough, or even any, books. 

We must not drift with the stream into disaster. We must be urgent and 
persistent in our demands. There are two ways in which we must exert ourselves : 
(i) to urge that such paper as is available is put to the best use, and (ii) to 
prevent the wanton and unnecessary destruction of good books so long as other 
kinds of paper can be salvaged and so long as new paper supplies are being 
misused. 

Our position will be reasonably secured only when the government is brought 
to realize the imperative necessity of maintaining an adequate supply of sound 
reading material. 

Let us note the types of books of which we are in most need — sound standard 
novels, children's books, books of information, the literature of power and 
inspiration, books for students and workers. These are just the books that arc 
fallmg out of print by hundreds of titles each month. They are not being re- 
printed, neither are new editions being published. Instead, a majority of the new 
publications are books of low value, worthless misleading “ war books ”, trashy 
novels, and hack work. We caxmot agree that even such paper as is being used 
for book production is being used wisely. When we consider how other paper 
is used our concern grows. A considerable amount of paper is being used. 
Silly and salacious periodicals still thrive. The paper that is used to produce only 
one Sunday periodical which is devoted entirely to amateurish speculation on the 
progress of the war, horoscopes, coupons for football pools (repeated in other 
papers — so there is no need to rob the working man of his flutter), abductions, 
rapes, suicides and indecent exposures would be more than ample for our total 
needs. It is said that there is reluctance to make any change in the allocation of 
paper because it might be regarded as a form of censorship. This idea can be 
given too much weight. We must surely have a sense of proportion. The 
amount of paper imported for the production of one week’s newspapers would 
provide ten million books. We ask only a fraction of that total. Gin any govern- 
ment seriously doubt which use of this relatively small amount of paper would 
bring the greatest and most lasting benefit to the nation ? If it does not, it must 
be willing to give us the paper we need and take steps to ensure that it is properly 
used. The primary responsibility is, however, our own. We must make united 
representations and we must be prepared to collaborate with the publishers and 
others concerned in order that, when supplies are made available, the most 
necessary books are again put into currency. Busy librarians may have over-much 
to do ; if they fail to find time now for this vital matter the day may come when 
Othello’s occupation’s gone. 

(3) Ending. Increased wear and tear resulting from greater use and 
diminishing eflective stocks make more rebinding necessary. So far as it is 
practicable to rebind a book rather than to replace it, the total demand for paper is 
slightly reduced. Libtary binders, however, are suffering seriously from shortage 
of material and skilled labour. This is, then, another matter in which the 
Association and all its members must seek the informed goodwill of the govern- 
ment. Further reductions in the staff of library binders will have a serious effect 
upon libraries and everything for which they stand. Rebinding is only little less 
important than the supply of new books. 
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(4) Tie additional costs due to the war. Examination of many library budgets 
shows that frequently, even though the total is higher than in peacetime, so much 
is absorbed by costs directly due to the war that the amount available for the 
essential elements of the library service is not more but perhaps less. This point 
is mentioned here because it behoves all librarians and authorities to recognize, 
and so far as possible to allow for, these temporary and extraneous elements. If 
th^ do not, there may be an insidious decline in standards of library service ; 
neither will the need to stem this be clearly appreciated. 

Even our expenditure on books needs careful examination. Book prices 
have increased considerably. It is not the amount we spend on books that 
matters, but the number and quality of those we are able to acquire. For example, 
if prices have increased by 25 per cent, a total book vote 24 per cent above the 
pre-war vote is really a reduced book vote. 

Among the wartime expenses which swell library budgets are payments of 
salaries to staff in the Forces, fire watching, war damage insurance, A.R.P., etc. 
Against these increases we must place our reduced expenditure on decoration, 
fittings, etc. The realistic librarian must keep in mind not merely totals but the 
real and constant costs of the essentials. 

War Da/nage. This is naturally an “ interim ” report ; we sincerely hope 
that when the f^l account comes to be written it will be no different. As it is, 
nearly 80 library authorities have to report damage to some of their premises, 
often slight, sometimes serious. Wherever it was possible emergency repairs 
were carried out with highly commendable speed, service to the public suffering 
the minimum of interruption. Altogether 17 urban branches have been 
completely destroyed and several badly dan^i^^.ged ; 7 central library buildings 
completely destroyed and 5 very seriously damaged. Approximately 475,000 
volumes have been lost. Fortunately a majority of these are “ ordinary ** books 
and their ultimate replacement will present no special difficulties. Unfortunately, 
at the three major disasters — ^the destruction of Plymouth and Coventry Central 
Libraries and the Central Lending and other parts of the premises in William 
Brown Street at Liverpool, there were irreplaceable losses. 

Much of value was also destroyed at Hampstead, Chelsea, Shoreditch and 
Camberwell. To this list of public libraries iWbrtunately we must add the 
library of University College, London. King’s College (while at Bristol), 
Birkbeck College, the Law Libraries, the Royal Empire Society and the 
Guildhall also lost considerably. The British Museum suffered serious losses and 
a large part of the stock of the National Central Library was destroyed by fire. 

At Camberwell no substitute arrangements have been made owing, it is said, 
** to decrease in population and financial stringency ’’—explanations not altogether 
consistent with the practice of other London boroughs. Elsewhere attempts 
have been made, in two or three cases under great difficulties, to provide temporary 
services. Plymouth has opened a small library in the adjoining art g^^y, 
Coventry has converted a hall, Qydebank has managed to use part of its building 
— and so on. It would not be true to say that this is enough, for surely in towns 
like these which have suffered badly the moral value of a good library service must 
be especially potent. T^us, while recognizing that the adaptation of premises 
on any but a modest scale is impossible owing to wartime restrictions, these 
authorities will be well advised to develop their remaining branches to the utmost 
and to provide such temporary branches as they are able. In this they have a 
duty to the future as well as to the present. It would be a tragedy if, because of 
these losses, the library tradition and habit of book use were to suffer in towns 
where they luid once been well established. We would here put forward the 
strong recommendation, however, that where library premises have suffered 
serious damage, the Ministry of Works and Buildings should willingly give 
consent for any reasonable works to be carried out which are necessary to bring 
damaged buildings 'back into commission or convert new temporary premises. 
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Local authorities should also provide the necessary funds for this purpose, if 
necessary including them in their ** loan *’ demands. 

Up to now we can count ourselves fortunate that we can say that the problem 
of restocking damaged libraries will not involve any elaborate machinery. Such 
libraries as Liverpool will, indeed, find it difficult to replace much that they have 
lost, but I found everywhere in my travels a keen desire among librarians to do 
whatever they could to help, and it is certain that when the time comes they will 
readily respond to requests for desiderata. Probably, as things are, a simple 
system of circulating lists of requirements will meet the case. If, however, further 
losses occur the L.A. must be prepared to set up a central clearing house. If 
other proposals in the report concerning the co-ordination of reserve stocks come 
into operation the task of making good these war losses will be considerably 
facilitated. 

We are, however, concerned regarding the financial aspects of library 
reconstruction. Apart from any change in the value of the pound and assuming 
that the agreed valuation will be paid in full, the fact still remains that the sum 
received ^1 be quite insufficient to replace these buildings even on a basis of 
pre-war costs. For example, at ** X ” the Central Library and 130,000 items of 
stock are now a total loss. The building was valued at £i%ooo^ the fittings at 
£4,000 and the books at £37,000. A suitable central library for a comparable 
town cost before the war something in the nature of £100,000. Take another 
similar case — ^that of “Y”, where the building was valued at £20,000, the fittings 
at £8,000 and the books at between £22,000 and £25,000. We are not competent 
to discuss the general principles upon which war damage insurance is based, but 
it is nevertheless very clear that after the war ** X ” and ** Y ” will be seriously 
prejudiced compared with other towns that have suffered no damage ; either they 
will have to accept inadequate new premises or incur heavy loan charges which 
may handicap general development. It is perhaps too early, imtil we know the 
final story, to consider the best means of overcoming this difficulty ; it is one we 
eaxmot in justice ignore. Similarly, it is probable the replacement of stock 
will cost far more than the amount receivable. Costs will be higher and, moreover, 
nothing has been allowed for the persoxmel costs of acquiring and accessioning 
new stock and the amount will be very considerable. Reorganization of stocks 
and gifts from other libraries and private sources may ease the situation somewhat ; 
it will remain one calling for special treatment and probably additional grants. 

One library authority, ttet has lost considerable and important stocks, has 
very wisely opened a spec^ account from which urgently required and especially 
important books can be bought as and when they can be obtained — ^for much of 
the material concerned is out of print and difficult to procure. The sum is 
additional to the normal book vote and is, as it were, a loan to the library com- 
mittee for which the council will recoup itself when the insurance claims are 
-settled. This sound scheme exiables the Ubrary better to meet current demands, 
to buy essential things while they are still on the market and to get them at current 
prices which will surely increase later. The objection may be raised that it is 
courting a second disaster to build up large collections in vulnerable places, but 
this has not much validity ; on the one hand there is nothing to prevent consider- 
able dispersal, on the other the irreplaceable items may be equally liable to the 
hazards of war if they are not acquired, in which case they are also liable to the 
depredations of those who heed the call for salvage not wisely but too well. In 
one respect, however, we do urge discretion. Reorganization of stocks will 
disclose the presence of much older standard and special material at places where 
it cannot properly be used (e.g. sets of State Papers, Hansard, etc.) and the large 
libraries should avoid buying now material whi^ they may later obtain by other 
means. 

Ho» the war has retarded dmhpment. The general conclusion to which one 
arrives after a survey of libraries in wartime is t W there is little we can do now 



to continue out efforts to maintain the best possible services. There are 
neither the stocks nor the personnel for any considerable developments or 
reorganiaatibn. We must now endeavour to safeguard our Immediate future — 
by trying to retain adequate women staffs, to maintain the production of necessary 
books, etc. We must also plan and prepare for the post-war future. The general 
aspects of development form the subject matter of the main report, but there are 
certain aspects speciffcally arising from the war. 

hmldings. (i) Arrangements must be made for the immediate restoration 
of full services in places where buildings have been destroyed or seriously 
damaged. This is a matter preceding any question of rebuilding; indeed if 
adequate temporary arrangements can be made, rebuilding might well be delayed 
a little until it can be carefully related to co-ordination (unit) schemes — and in 
any case it takes time. 

To illustrate the point — Metropolitan borough “ H ” has lost its central 
reference library and book store as well as a branch. A small substitute brandi 
was quickly provided but an adequate reference library cannot possibly be housed 
in any premises available now, neither is sufficient labour available — ^while it will 
take time for the books to be got together. So it does what it can by improviza- 
tion and the loss is not so serious as it might be, as the population is much less 
than normal (though even so it is a serious loss). But as soon as the war is over 
the full post-war demand will return, suddenly and urgently. They cannot wait 
three years (or whatever it takes to erect a new building). They must be ready to 
initiate an immediate transition service. This situation will arise in several places. 
The responsibility for planning rests primarily with the local authority and librarian, 
but the L. A. can do much to help by negotiation with the appropriate government 
departments for priorities, the release of labour and materials and financial assis- 
tance. In such cases, too, there might well be priority of demobilization for serving 
assistants to cope with t’^e work of re-stocking and reorganization. 

(2) There will be an enormous strain upon the builmng capacity of the nation 
after the war, both to make good war damage and to provide those buildings of 
all kinds that would normally have been built but for the war. If the needs of 
libraries are not to be overlooked, and if first things are to be done first, we must 
again plan now. On the one hand wc must present our case for priorities ; on 
the other wc must arrange among ourselves a proper co-ordinated programme so 
that those places which need new buildings first get them first — and these may not 
all be cases of war damage replacement. 

It is unfortunate that the war came at a time when considerable building was 
either in hand or projected. We have at the L. A. long lists of {a) building schemes 
(for new buildings and extensions) held up by the war, i.e. schemes that were 
either started or for which sanction had been given, and (^) inadequate premises— 
based upon actual statements by the librarians concerned. This list is very far 
from complete — I could add to it from my own experiences. It can be taken as 
including only some of the worst and most urgent cases. List (a) includes 14 
urban central libraries, 12 urban branches, 4 county headquarters and about 30 
county branches. List (i^) includes 24 county headquarters and 44 urban 
central libraries — ^it is impossible to compute the number of urban and county 
branches. 

Staff, We have discussed elsewhere the great need to be ready with a 
full and thorough scheme for the professional training of ex-service men and 
others. 

Books. (1) The problem of making good the losses in book production has 
also been examined. Here again there is every reason why we should not wait 
until after the war before conducting preliminary discussions and devising effective 
machinery co-ordinating libraries, publishers and others concerned. 

(2) Shortage of books in wartime and difficulties in rebixiding will inevitably 
cause a reduction in good standards of physical condition* We must be alive to 



this» recognizing that for some years after the 'war book expenditure must be 
increased for this reason as well as for any other* 

There will be so much to be done regarding the reorganization of staff and 
the rehabilitation of the service that it behoves us, if we are ever to seek a nationally 
co-ordinated sj^stem, to be ready to bring this into being at once so that all our 
immediate post-war efforts may be directed to this end and nothing done that wili 
need to be undone. 








